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PREFACE 


Ik  if"  A  N  K  I  N  D  in  general,  for 
%/ 1  fome  confiderable  time  pafh 
have  regarded  the  medicinal 
art  as  grounded  upon  very  uncertain,  pre- 
carious, and  even  fuperftitious  principles, 
variable  at  pleafure,  not  fupported  with 
that  demonflrative  evidence  that  attends 
moil  other  profefiions,  and  even,  in  a 
great  meafure,  chimerical. 


I  could  heartily  wilh,  both  for  the  ho- 
nour of  this  moft  noble  art,  and  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  that  they  had  not 
fome  juil  reafons  for  fo  doing  :  Indeed,  I 
am  very  forry  to  fay  it,  fuperftition,  hy- 
A   3    .  pothe- 
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pothefes,    and  bigotry,  have  ftrongly  en- 
deavoured to  deftroy  the  two  principles 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  fome  of  its 
profeffors  have  affifted  them  therein.     An 
indifferent  perfon  would  immediately  cry 
out,  Oh,  lamentable  !  Nature  could  never 
have  a  ftronger  encounter.     But  why  (hall 
the  vague  and  chimerical  notions  of  fan- 
ciful and  headftrong  men,  have  the  au- 
thority to  counteract  the  force  and  cer- 
tainty of  truth,  and  to  perfuade  the  world 
that  this  art  is  not  e'ftablifhed  upon  prin- 
ciples as  certain,  and  capable  of  demon- 
itration,  as  anv  other  art  or  fcience  what- 
ever  ? 

Had  thofe  Gentlemen  who  introduced, 
in  the  firft  place,  this  crowd  of  phyfical 
lumber  among  mankind,  but  attended  to 
the  operations  of  nature,  and  obferved 
carefully  the  natural  effects  of  caufes,  and 
how  thefe  effects  were  produced,  they 
would  certainly  have  difcovered  their  er- 
rors, 
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rors,  and  that  the  human  body  is  corn- 
pofed  of  material  particles,  which  are  fub- 
jecl  to  the  fame  motions  and  changes,  and 
to  be  accounted  for  from  me  fame  laws, 
as  any  other  material  body  of  equal  con- 
fiftance. 

This  is  the  method  I  have  taken  to 
account  for  the  nature  of  conlumptions  ~y 
and  upon  thefe  principles  it  is  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  eftablifh  a  method  of 
cure. 

In  perufing  the  following  treatife,  there- 
fore, it  will  evidently  appear,  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  account  for  all  the  ap- 
pearances that  do  attend  confumptions, 
together  with  their  caufes  and  effects, 
from  the  laws  which  are  known  to  go- 
vern all  material  bodies,  as  attraction,  re- 
puifion,  and  motion,  the  three  grand 
principles,  or  powers,  to  which  all  the 
A  4  difeafes 
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difeafes  of  the  human  body   owe  their 
origin,  and  are  referable. 

The  human  body  I  have  divided  into 
two  parts,  u  e.  folid  parts,  and  fluid  parts ; 
thefe  united,  or,  in  fact,  acting  one  on 
the  other,  are  the  fyitem  of  matter  upon 
which  thefe  acting  principles  operate,  in 
order  to  give  rife  to  all  the  phenomena 
of  health  and  difeafes,  to  which  the  hu- 
man body  is  fo  obnoxious  ;  therefore  it  is 
abfolutely  impoffible  for  any  difeafe  to  in- 
vade the  body,  or,  when  it  is  difeafed,  for 
health  to  return,  without  altering  in  fome 
meafure,  the  force  or  operation  of  thefe 
principles. 

I  have,  in  the  firft  place,  pointed  out 
the  many  advantages  that  arife  from  a  juft 
theory  of  the  medicinal  art,  and  how  a 
perfon  thus  qualified  may  be  a  fafe  and 
unerring  practitioner; 

Secondly, 
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Second)y,  I  have  confidered  mathe- 
maticaliy  the  cauies  of  confumptions,  and 
the  means  whereby  they  arife,  and  make 
a  progrefs,  in  the  body. 

Thirdly,  I  have  defined  animal  heat, 
the  different  opinions  of  authors  thereon, 
and  the  true  means  whereby  it  is  gene- 
rated in  the  body. 

Fourthly,  the  parts  of  a  human  body 
which  are  the  feat  of  a  confumption  are 
pointed  out,  and  the  means  whereby  they 
are  affected,  evidently  demonflrated. 

Fifthly,  the  remote  caufes  of  a  decay, 
or  confumption,  are  accounted  for  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  material  bodies. 

Sixthly,  the  firft  vifible  effects  of  a 
confumption  are  pointed  out,  and  proved 
to  arife  from  the  fibres  of  the  body  hav- 
ing loft  their  fpringinefs,  and  from  the 

centri- 
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centripetal  force  of  the  blood  being  in- 
creafed:  And 

Seventhly,  I  have  defined  thofe  effects 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 

Chapter  the  Eighth,  contains  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  a  confirmed  phthifis, 
i.  e.  of  ulcerated  lungs,  and  fets  forth 
the  efforts  which  nature  makes  to  rid  her- 
felf  of  her  heavv  burthen. 

Chapter  the  Ninth,  contains  the  caufe 
and  effects  of  a  tabes  dorfalis,  and  the 
means  whereby  fuch  phenomena  do  arife 
in  the  human  body. 

Chapter  the  Tenth,  mews  the  imme- 
diate caufes  of  confumptions.  Herein  the 
different  opinions  of  fome  antient  and 
modern  authors,  touching  thofe  caufes, 
are  examined,  and  proved  by  the  laws  of 
the  animal  oeconomy  to  be  void  of  foun- 
dation. Chap- 
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Chapter  the  Eleventh,  point?  cut  the 
nature  of  the  non-naturals,  their  effects 
upon  a  human  body,  and  the  means 
whereby  they  are  capable  of  giving  rife 
to  a  confumption. 

Chapter  the  Twelfth,  defcribes  the 
prognoftics  of  this  fpecies  of  dileafes,  or 
the  judgment  of  the  events  of  their  dif- 
ferent ftages,  and  thefe  indifferent  confti- 
tutions. 

Chapter  the  Thirteenth,  points  out  the 
general  cure  of  this  difeafe,  which  is  laid 
down  mathematically,  or  by  proportion. 

Chanter  the  Fourteenth,  exhibits  in  a 
clear  light  the  wonderful  effects  of  the 
non-naturals  in  the  cure  of  confumptions, 
and  the  means  whereby  they  are  capable 
of  producing  fuch  effects. 

Chap- 
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Chapter  the  Fifteenth,  points  out  the 
general  method  of  curing  decays  and  con- 
futations according  to  the  parts  of  the 
body  affe&ed ;  and  in  the  four  following 
chapters  I  have  laid  down  the  method  of 
curing  confumptions  and  decays  in  all 
their  ftages,  and  when  attended  with  the 
moft  violent  fymptoms. 

Laftly,  I  have  added,  by  way  of  ap- 
pendix, fome  reafons,  and  examples,  to 
prove  that  confumptions,  like  all  other 
difeafes,  may  be  effectually  cured,  when 
timely  remedied. 

How  this  method  of  treating  confump- 
tions, although  founded  on  reafon  and 
experience,  will  be  relifhed  in  this  learned 
and  polite  age,  I  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
mine, perhaps,  by  fome  perfons  ridi- 
culed, and  laughed  at,  and,  by  a  few, 
regarded  in  the  fame  light  that  I  intended 
it  fhould  be  regarded  in :  However,  be 

that 
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that  as  it  will,  thus  much  I  will  venture 
to  fay,  which  has  been  feveral  times 
hinted  by  many  eminent  phyiicians, 
that  it  is  the  only  way  we  can  take 
to  arrive  at  any  certainty  in  the  medi- 
cinal art.  All  the  fine-fpun  theories  of 
anatomy,  chymiftry,  botany,  &c.  will 
only  inform  us  of  the  parts  of  the  human 
body,  the  method  of  preparing  medicines 
hy  fire,  and  of  compounding  of  iimples  ; 
and  after  we  are  well  acquainted  with 
thole,  we  may  be  very  much  at  a  lofs 
h6w  to  find  out  the  caufes  of  difeafes, 
and  to  adminifter  fuch  medicines  as  may 
remove  that  caufe.  Thefe  cannot  be 
done  -without  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  matter,  and  of  the  force  or 
power  of  every  motion  in  the  animal 
body:  Therefore  he  is  the  mofi  acute 
phyfician  and  philofopher,  that  can  dis- 
cover the  moft  true  proportions,  that  ex- 
prefs  and  define  thefe  laws  and  powers, 
and  their  relations  and  connections  with 
each  other.  To 
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ift  idea  of  the  laws  of 
matter,  and  oi  the  various  motions  of  the 
animal  body,  and  to  underftand  the  htft 
principles  0:1  which  they  depend,  is  the 
moft  material  ftudy  in  the  medicinal 
art. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  firft  prin- 
ciple of  action  in  the  human  body  is  mo- 
tion. Motion  begins  with  life,  and  ne- 
ver ceafes  till  death  puts  a  period  to  all 
the  fprings  of  nature. 

All  the  actions  of  an  animal  body  have, 
certainly,  their  peculiar  agents,  on  which 
they  do  depend  -,  and  every  difeafe  to 
which  the  human  body  is  incident  muft 
arife  from  fome  caufe  ;  now  it  clearly  ap- 
pears that  there  can  be  no  caufe  without 
increafing  or  decreafine  the  motions  of 
the  folids  and  fluids  ;  which  increafe  or 
decreafe  of  thefe  motions  will  always  ex- 
cite the  fame  given  effects,  in  the  fame 

given 
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given  circumftances,  u  e.  the  lame  ef- 
fects will  always  appear  from  the  fame 
caufes,  acting  In  the  fame  given  circum- 
ftances, and  will  always  require  the  fame 
forces  or  powers  in  order  to  remove 
them. 

In  all  difeafes  to  which  the  body  is 
ftibjecT:  we  may  difcover  the  fymptoms 
heightened  or  depreffed,  in  proportion  as 
the  caufes  increafe  or  decreafe,  fo  that 
when  we  can  difcover  the  caufes,  we  may 
eailly  judge  of  the  effects,  and,  by  both 
thefe,  may  be  able  to  prognosticate  with 
certainty  the  future  events  of  the  dif- 
eafe  j  for  it  is  very  obvious  that  we  can 
diftinguifh  the  different  forts  and  proper- 
ties of  matter  by  its  accidents ;  fo  it  is 
equally  clear  that  we  may  difcover  the 
different  natures  and  caufes  of  difeafes  by 
their  different  fymptoms ,  for  the  effects 
or  fymptoms  are  to  difeafes  and  their 
caufes,  what  accidents  are  to  matter  and 

it; 
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its  properties,  u  e.  they  contain  their  no- 
minal eflence. 


But  to  conclude,  when  we  examine  the 
fyftem  of  human  nature  upon  any  other 
principles  than  thofe  which  are  equally 
concerned  in  carrying  on  the  harmony  of 
the  univerfe,  and  in  directing  the  mod 
minute  particles  of  matter,  we  are  con- 
tinually plunging  ourfelves  into  difficulties 
and  uncertainties,  and  thereby  bringing 
this  ufeful,  and,  in  fad:,  noble  art,  into 
difrepute  and  dilgrace. 
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CHAP.     I. 

Of  the  many  advantages  that  refult  from  a 
juft  theory  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
difeafes  -,  a?td  the  many  errors  which  a 
phyjician  may  fall  into,  who  does  not 
build  the  JtruBure  of  his  practice  upon 
this  folid foundation. 

PROPOSITION     I. 

To  fet  forth  the  many  erroneous  principles  which 
phyficians  have  adopted,  in  endeavouring  to 
efiabli/h  a  theory  of  difeafes. 

MANKIND  in  general,  of  all  deno- 
minations,  are  fond  of  attaining  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  art,  or  pro- 
fefiion,  which  they  ftudy,  with  as  much  eafe 
and  inactivity  as  poflible.  In  the  early  ages  of 
B  the 
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the  world,  when  merit,  and  learning,  were 
rewarded  with  honour  and  applaufe,  our 
fore-fathers  were  induftrious,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  fludy  nature,  and  her  works,  accord- 
ing to  thole  maxims  which,  to  them,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  moft  likely  for  giving  them 
a  competent  knowledge  of  thefe  phcenomena; 
but  in  the  prefent  age,  the  cafe  is  quite  al- 
tered. Thofe  perfons  who  are  the  fludents 
of  the  learned  profeffions,  efpecially  of  phy- 
fic,  are  fond  of  ftudying  likewife  their  eafe : 
they  endeavour  to  build  their  ftru&ure  upon 
the  wifdom  and  induflry  of  the  antients,  and 
to  make  their  wifdom  and  fcience  to  them 
opinion  and  bigottry. 

The  great  Hypocrates,  a  man  to  whom  the 
phyfical  world  is  much  indebted,  endeavour* 
ed  to  eflablifh  a  fyftem  of  phytic  purely  up- 
on obfervation.  This  was  certainly  a  very 
good  method  confidering  the  philofophy  of 
thofe  times,  as  the  powers  of  natural  bodies* 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  the  method  of  pre- 
paring of  medicines  by  fire,  were  not  difco- 

vered 
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vered  In  thofe  days.  The  great  man,  of 
whom  I  have  juft  now  made  mention,  by 
his  indefatigable  induftry  in  obferving  the 
phenomena  of  difeafes,  raifed  the  reputation 
of  medicine  to  a  very  great  height,  which 
made  fucceeding  ages  revere  him-,  and  I  think 
I  have  read  in  fome  antient  writers,  that  one 
of  the  pontifs  of  Rome  gave  orders  for  him 
to  be  cannonized  as  a  faint.  However,  whe- 
ther that  was  true  or  not,  the  phyficians, 
from  the  days  of  this  great  man  'till  Galen 
became  famous  in  the  world,  adhered  firmly 
to  his  principles,  and  were  fo  bigotted  to  his 
opinion,  that  they  very  rarely  deviated  there- 
from. The  theory  of  phyfic  was  not  much 
improved  in  this  asra  -,  and  even  its  practice 
was  fo  crowded  with  bigottry,  and  abfurd 
notions,  that  the  valuable  maxims  of  Hypo- 
crates  were  almofl  defaced.  Galen,  indeed, 
revived  the  fame,  and  made  fome  alterations 
thereon  *,  and  befides  thefe,  this  ingenious 
phyficianeftablimed  a  pharmacopoeia,  which, 
according  to  the  powers  and  operations  of 
natural  bodies  then  known,  might  be  regard- 
ed ,as  an  ingenious  performance. 

B  z  AFtej 
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After  this  age,  medicine  received  but  lit- 
tle improvement,    except   what  it   received 
from  the  great  Sanftorius,  'till   our  praife- 
worthy  countryman,  doctor  Harvey,  dilcover- 
ed  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  other 
phcenomena  of  the  human   body,    equally 
curious  and  inftructive.    Indeed,  it  muft  be 
confefTed,  that  the  chymifls  gave  us  fome 
light  into  the  nature  of  medicine,  and  the 
powers  of  natural  bodies,  although  not  de~ 
fignedly.     The  theory  which  they  eftablifh- 
ed,    was   fuch  a   confufed  jargon,    and  fo 
crowded  with  whimfical  and  vague  notions, 
that  it  required  an  able  hand  to  lay  open  its 
envoloped  beauties.     They  would  endeavour 
to   periuade  mankind,  that  they  could,  by 
their  aurum  potabile,  and  other  fecret  medi- 
cines, cure  all  the  difeafes  incident  to  human 
bodies,  and  that  the  whole  ftudy  of  phyfick 
confiiled  in  knowing  how,  by  fire,  to  prepare 
thefe  fecrets  ;  but  the  world  foon  grew  tired 
of  this  nonfenfical  doctrine,  and,   after  fome 
fmall  time,  got  it  entirely  exploded.     The 
beauties  of  their  art,  L  e.  the  knowledge  of 
the  operations  of  natural  bodies  one  upon 

ano- 
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another,  and  the  ufeful  obfervations  which 
might  be  made  thereon,  they  had  no  idea  of, 
and  confequently  we  may  very  juftly  fay,  that 
they  gave  information  to  mankind  of  the 
operations  of  nature,  although  undefignedly. 

After  this  fet  of  men  had  publifhed  their 
notions,  phyfic,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expreflion,  fell  into  a  confufion  of  anarchy, 
Phyficians  began  to  quarrel  with  each  other  j 
fome  followed  the  footfteps  of  Hypo  crates  and 
Galen  •,  fome  adhered  to  the  romantic  doc- 
trine which  was  taught  by  the  chymifts  ;  and 
others,  again,  embraced  the  principles  which 
were  taught  by  the  Peripatetics ;  nay,  there 
were  fome  who  were  fo  weak  as  to  adopt 
the  principles  which  were  dictated  by  judicial 
aflrology.  Each  of  thefe  feels  endeavoured 
to  maintain  the  theory  of  medicine  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  which  they  adhered  to  ; 
fo  from  hence  we  may  eafily  judge  how 
much  a  theory,  eftabliihed  upon  either  of 
thefe  foundations,  mult  tend  to  improve  the 
medicinal  art. 

B  3  But 
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But  to  come  to  the  prefent  age,  an  age 
wherein  we  might  expect  to  have  a  great 
many  improvements  made  in  all  branches  of 
this  art,  confidering  the  many  ufeful  helps 
which  we  have  for  fo  doing,  i.  e.  the  wifdom 
of  the  antients,  the  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
that  of  the  powers  of  the  human  body  :  but 
it  is  very  evident,  that  medicine  hath  receiv- 
ed but  very  few  and  trifling  improvements 
in  this  age,  notwithstanding  we  have  all  the 
aforefaid  aiTiftance,  When  we  examine  care- 
fully into  the  caufe  of  this  feeming  ftrange 
appearance,  it  will  very  evidently  appear, 
that  it  is  much  the  fame  as  it  was  fome  ages 
fince,  when  the  chymifts  firfl  publiined  the 
extraordinary  virtues  of  their  fecret  medicines. 
The  practitioners  of  phyfic,  in  this  age,  are 
likewife  divided  into  feels,  and  each  feci  is 
defirous  of  improving  the  medicinal  art  ac- 
cording to  their  own  way  of  thinking  ;  one 
feci:  endeavours  to  follow  the  footfteps  of 
the  antients,  and  to  make  ufe  of  no  other 
means,  but  obfervation,  to  improve  their  art, 
Another  feft  endeavours  to  improve  this  art 

by 
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by  the  practice  of  anatomy  joined  to  obfer- 
vation.  A  third  feci:  endeavours  to  raife  the 
credit  of  their  art  by  fpecific  medicines.  A 
fourth  feci;  ufes  all  poffible  endeavours  to 
make  the  world  believe  that  there  is  no  other 
method  to  improve  the  medicinal  art  but 
chymiftry.  Some  few,  indeed,  out  of  this 
great  number,  have  adhered  to  the  true  means 
whereby  this  ufeful  art  may  be  improved, 
and  laid  down  propofitions  for  the  fame  ; 
but  the  clamour  of  the  multitude,  which  was 
againft  them,  hath  made  their  ufeful  alfer- 
tions  been  regarded  by  mankind  as  occult 
and  unufeful. 


B  4  PRO- 
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PROPOSITION     II. 

To  point  out  the  ufes  of  a  juft  theory  for  im- 
proving the  medicinal  art. 

THE  medicinal  art,  like  any  other  art, 
is  capable  of  being  improved  by  a  juft 
reafoning  founded  on  any  of  its  principles  •, 
which  may,  byobfervation,  and  experiments, 
be  reduced  into  practice.  The  theory  of  the 
medicinal  art  leads  us  to  enquire  into  the 
origin  of  difeafes,  their  beginning,  progrefs, 
and  difference,  as  alfo  their  feveral  fymptoms, 
or  effects,  with  their  feveral  caufes  both  im- 
mediate and  procatarctic.  A  phyfician  who 
is  unacquainted  with  this  phoenomena,  to 
which  I  might  likewife  have  added  the  nature 
of  the  air,  the  method  of  ordering  diet,  and 
the  influence  of  the  reft  of  the  non-naturals, 
and  how  thofe  are  capable  of  influencing  our 
bodies  to  receive  the  impreffions  of  difeafes, 
will  be  for  ever  groveling  in  a  (late  of  ob- 
fcurity,  and  may  very  juftly  be  compared  to 
the  foolifh  man  who  built  his  houfe  upon  the 
fand.  He  can  never  difcover  the  caufe  of  any 

dif- 
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difeafe,  the  effects  which  that  caufe  will  pro- 
duce, the  nature  and  quality  of  the  medicines 
which  may  be  proper  for  its  cure,  nor  the 
manner  in  which  thefe  medicines  fhall  ope- 
rate :  his  whole  art  confifts  in  ordering  a 
medicine  for  the  relief  of  any  difeafe,  which 
he  has  been  informed  has  relieved  a  difeafe 
of  the  fame  kind  before.  He  has  no  regard 
to  the  flrength  of  the  conftitution,  the  caufe 
of  the  difeafe,  or  the  fymptoms  which  are 
prefent.  But,  notwithstanding  the  abfurdity 
of  this  method  of  practicing  the  medicinal 
art,  we  have  frequently  been  informed  by 
gentlemen  of  the  profeflion,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind, 
are  very  eminent  therein,  and  notorious  for 
their  writings,  that  any  kind  of  theory  is  of 
very  little  confequence  in  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine :  but  I  hope  all  thofe  perfons,  who  can 
form  anyjuft  idea  of  the  true  nature  of  things, 
will  regard  thefe  notions  as  abfurd  and  ridi- 
culous, and  plainly  perceive  the  great  necef- 
fity  of  a  juft  theory,  grounded  upon  princi- 
ples of  art,  in  order  to  afcertain  a  fuccefsful 
practice .  Thofe  perfons  who  are  fkilled  in  arts 

and 
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and  fciences,  of  what  kind  foever,  muft  cer- 
tainly know,  that  there  are  peculiar  propor- 
tions and  laws,  to  which,  as  an  eftablifhed 
bafis,  they  reduce  all  the  methods  of  practice 
which  they  can  difcover  in  any  art.  Thefe 
proportions  and  laws,  while  they  can  only 
be  regarded  as  the  caufe  of  action,  are  fliled 
the  theory  of  any  art,  being  only  a  fyilem  of 
proportions  by  which  we  folve  the  phceno- 
niena  of  natural  bodies,  according  to  their 
appearances.  But  when  thefe  laws  and  pro- 
portions are  immediately  applied  to  the  ac- 
tions themfelves,  we  muft  then  give  them 
the  denomination  of  practical  laws  or  pro- 
portions. The  methods  which  we  purfue 
to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  caufes  and 
various  effects  of  difeafes,  I  call  principles 
of  fpeculation,  and  on  which  I  ground 
the  theory  of  medicine :  but  thofe  methods 
we  take  to  alter,  in  any  degree,  the  motions 
of  the  folids  and  fluids,  while  the  body  is 
opprefTed  with  the  violence  of  a  difeafe,  fo 
that  they  may  return  to  their  priftine  elafti- 
city  and  degree  of  motion,  I  call  principles 
of  practice,  which,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  are  the 

refult 
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refult  of  the  former,  and  which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  the  foundation  of  the  practice  of  phyiic. 
Again,  if  we  examine  carefully  the  nature  of 
the  difeafe,  it  will  evidently  appear,  that  it 
can  never  attack  fuccefsfully  a  body,  under 
the  circum  (lances  of  health,  without  certain 
pre-difpofing  caufes  do  affift  its  operation  ; 
and  thefe  caufes  will  for  ever  have  the  fame 
effects  in  producing  appearances,  i.  e.  the 
fame  caufes  will  always  produce  the  fame 
difeafes,  if  the  ftrength  of  the  conftitution,, 
the  nature  of  the  atmofphere,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances be  alike ;  and,  confequently, 
whenever  the  caufe  of  any  particular  difeafe 
is  once  plainly  difcovered,  and  the  nature 
and  violence  of  its  effects  truly  affigned,  it 
will  be  very  eafy  for  us  to  comprehend  what 
intentions  are  moft  proper  to  be  anfwered  to 
remove  the  caufes,  and  then  the  effects  mud 
ceafe  of  courfe *,  and  therefore,  by  purfuing 
of  juft  and  right  principles,  we  fhall  either 
be  able  to  remove  all  the  ailments  of  the 
human  body,  or  at  leaft  be  able  to  inform 
mankind  of  thofe  difficulties  that  indicate 
their  being  incurable, 

PRO« 
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PROPOSITION     III. 

To  difcover  the  means  of  attaining  to  a  right 
andjujl  theory  of  phyfic  and  difeafes. 

IN  my  treatife  on  fevers,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  point  out  the  general  laws  of 
material  bodies,  when  in  motion  and  when 
at  reft.  I  have,  in  the  fame  treatife,  applied 
thefe  laws  to  the  human  body,  and  by  them 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  various 
operations  of  nature,  to  point  out  the  true 
caufes  of  the  difeafes  I  there  treated  of,  to 
point  out  the  method  of  relieving  thefe  dif- 
eafes, and  to  account  for  the  operations  of 
the  medicines  by  which  they  are  relieved. 
This  is  the"  chief  means  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  calculated  for  the  difcovery  of  a  juft  and 
right  theory  of  phyfic  and  difeafes  -,  and  if 
we  add  to  it  a  competent  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy, chymiftry,  and  pharmacy,  we  cannot 
fail  of  practicing  the  medicinal  art  fuccefs- 
fully.  By  material  bodies,  as  there  applied 
to  animal  bodies,  I  would  be  underftood  to 
mean  that  fyftem  of  folids  and  fluids  which 

com- 
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compofe  the  human  body.     By  the  laws  of 
thefe  bodies,  I   mean   thefe  qualities  which 
preferve  the  proper  textures  of  different  bo- 
dies ;    the  chief  of  which  are,  firft^  attrac- 
tion -9    fec'ondly,    repulfion  ;     and,     thirdly , 
motion.    Attraction  is  that  centripetal  force, 
and  inherent  quality,  in  all  bodies,  by  which 
their  particles  of  matter  adhere  together,  and 
which  gives  them  a  proper  confiftency  :  this 
quality  is  more  or  lefs  in  all  bodies,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nature  of  their  conftituent  parts* 
i.  e.   in  proportion  to  the  largenefs  of  their 
points  of  contact.     The  particles  of  fluids 
have  a   much   lefs  attractive  force  than  the 
particles  of  folids,  and  vice  verfd.     Repul- 
fion is  that  centrifugal  force,  or  expanfive 
quality,  in  all  bodies,  by  which  their  parti- 
cles of  matter  are  kept  in  a  proper  degree  of 
fluidity :  this  force  counteracts  the  force  of 
attraction,  which  otherwife  would  reduce  all 
bodies  to  impenetrable  mafTes  of  matter.  The 
particles  of  matter  which  compofe  folid  bo- 
dies, have  a  much  lefs  repulfive  force,  than 
thofe   which   compofe   fluid  ones,  and   vice 
verfd.     Motion  is  that  great  law  which  fup- 

pcrts 
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ports   the   action  of  all  fpringy  and   fluid 
bodies.     In  the  human  body  it  fupports  the 
actions  of  the  whole  fabric,  and  fets  all  its 
feveral  fprirtgs  a-going ;  fo  that  the  body 
will  be  in  health,    or  difeafed,    according  as 
the  quantity  and  power  of  this  principle  is  in- 
tended or  remitted.    Thefe  are  the  chief  laws 
which  are  obferved  to  fubfift  in  material  bo- 
dies.      There   are   other   laws,    or  effects, 
which  refult  from  the  different  modifications 
of  matter  >  which  are  chiefly  affected  by  thofe 
three  great  laws.     Thefe  exhibit  to  our  view 
thofe  diflinct  ideas  that  reprefent   a  body^ 
either  in  health,  or  labouring  under  a  dif- 
eafe.     A  perfon  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
laws   and   powers  of  matter   and    motion, 
fhould  next  proceed  to  examine  thereby  the 
conftituent  parts  of  the  human  body,  their 
ilructure  and  different  modifications,   their 
qualities  and  conflitutions,  and  then  he  will 
eafily  perceive  how  health,  in  its  feveral  de- 
grees, does  refult  from  certain  agreeable  mo- 
difications, and  regular  motions,  in  that  fy- 
ftem  of  folids  and  fluids  which  compofe  the 
human  machine.     A  body  wherein  this  har- 
mony 
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mony  of  motion  and  modification  fubfifls, 
may  be  faid  to  enjoy  a  perfect  ilate  of  health  ; 
the  fibres  thereby  have  a  proper  degree  of 
fpringynefs,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  give  the 
blood  fuch  a  degree  of  motion  as  will  render 
it  capable  of  palling  and  repadlng  the  mi- 
nuter! artery ;  and  confequently  the  feveral 
fecretions  will  be  made  in  the  moil  exact: 
proportion 3  and  the  feveral  excrements  ex- 
cerned  without  any  degree  of  obilruclion  : 
therefore,  when  we  examine  carefully  this 
matter,  it  will  evidently  appear,  that  the 
bed  means  of  attaining  a  juft  theory,  and  the 
cleared  way  of  reafoning  clofely,  fo  that  we 
may  be  capable  of  purfuing  our  difcoveries  in 
medicinal  fearches  through  the  mod  intricate 
mazes  of  nature,  is  to  lay  down  fome  gene- 
ral proportions,  which  are  obvious  to  our 
fight,  and  from  thence  we  fhall  be  able  to 
infer  a  chain  of  conclusions,  equally  obvious 
and  certain. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  nature  a?td  caufe  of  ewajiesy  decays? 
and  consumptions. 


PROPOSITION     I. 

The  mofl  direct  and  genuine  way  to  demonftraie 
the  nature  of  decays,  the  manner  how  bodies 
begin  to  decay,  and  the  effecls  of  the  fame, 
is,  in  the  firft  place,  to  make  ourfelves  ac- 
quainted with  the  means  by  which  they  re- 
ceive their  nouriflment,  and  on  what  laws 
the  phenomenon  depends. 

BODIES  which  do  not  receive  fuch  a 
quantity  of  nourifhment  as  is  adequate 
to  the  quantity  excerned,  and  difllpated,  by 
the  continual  agitation  and  friction  of  the  fo- 
lid  parts,  muft  fall  into  decays  and  con- 
fumptions.  Nourifhment  is  the  means  which 
preferves  the  elafticity  of  the  fibres,  and  the 
texture  and  balminefs  of  the  fluids  ;  without 
nourifhment,  the   former   would    loon    lofe 

their 
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their  elaftic  fpring,  and  by  their  friction 
againfl  each  other,  would  deflroy  even  their 
conilituent  parts  -9  and  the  latter  would  not 
only  lofs  their  fluidity  and  •balfamic  quality, 
but  become  acrid,  and  deftroy  their  contain- 
ing veiTels.  Therefore,  as  nourifhment  is 
the  chief  means  by  which  a  human  body 
fubfifis,  it  behoves  us  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  general  laws  of  nutrition,  or  the 
manner  by  which  bodies  are  fub filled. 


F  R  O* 
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PROPOSITION     II. 

That  it  is  impojffible  for  us  to  dif cover  the  laws 
of  nutrition,  or  the  means  whereby  bodies 
receive  their  nourifhment,  except  we,  in  the 
firji  place,  get  a  right  knowledge  of  the  in- 
firuments  upon  whofe  conjlant  aclion  this 
great  principle  depends. 

IF  we  cannot  be  fully  acquainted  with  the 
fprings  and  wheels  by  which  a  machine 
is  fet  in  motion,  we  can  never  be  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  its  motion,  nor  what 
powers  are  capable  of  raifing  or  deprefling  the 
fame.  Nourifhment  is  to  the  human  body, 
what  oil  is  to  the  minute  fprings  of  a  fine 
machine.  Without  oil,  the  machine  would 
foon  wear  out,  by  the  continual  friction  of 
its  minute  parts  -,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
too  much  oil  would,  in  the  firft  place,  re- 
tard the  motion  of  the  machine,  and  after- 
wards, by  gathering  of  filth,  would  entirely 
deflroy  the  fame.  Without  nourifhment 
the  human  body  would  fall  into  decay,  as  I 
have   already  obferved  j  and,  on  the  other 

hand, 
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hand,  by  too  much  nourifhment,  its  fibres 
are  clogged,  its  motions  thereby  retarded, 
and  afterwards,  by  an  accumulation  and 
inteftine  motion  of  the  fame,  the  body  is 
entirely  deflroyed. 

PROPOSITION    III. 

The  inftrumenfS)  upon  whofe  aftion  this  great 
principle  of  nutrition  depends  ^  are  the  [olid 
parts  %  and  the  nutritive  influence  which  they 
imprefs  upon  the  fluids  contained  in  their 
tubes ,  is  purely  by  the  power  of  their  vibra- 
ting and  etaflic  fpring. 

TH  E  aliments  which  are  received  into 
the  human  body,  would  ferve  only  to 
clog  and  deftroy  the  actions  of  the  fame, 
were  they  not  divided,  fub- divided,  kept  in 
continual  agitation,  and  prelfed  forward  by 
the  fpringinefs  and  elafticity  of  the  folids,  for 
the  nourifhment  of  thoie  minute  parts  whole 
conitituent  particles  are  continually  diilipa- 
ting.  The  whole  theory  of  digeftion,  and 
the  immediate  initruments  by  which  it  is  per- 
formed* may  be  feen  fully  exemplified  by  my 
C  2  trea- 
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treatife  on  fevers,   to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. 

PROPOSITION     IV. 

The  fpringinefs  of  the  folids  is  entirely  owing  to 
thofe  fine  threads,  or  fibres,  of  different 
makes  and  arrangements,  which  ferve  to  com- 
pofe  any  part  or  organ,  and  which  are  en- 
dued with  certain  contraclile  and  diftracJile 

■    powers,  in  which  conjifts  their  elajiic  fpring* 

TH  E  the  folid  parts  of  the  human  bo- 
dy are  compofed  of  fine  threads  or  fi- 
bres, and  that  thofe  fibres  are  endued  with  a 
ipringinefs,  contraclile,  and  diftraclile  powers, 
is  very  obvious  ;  but,  except  thofe  are  con- 
ftantly  nourifhed,  and  their  waftes  properly 
fupplied,  they  will  foon  lofe  all  thofe  powers, 
and  fall  into  a  flate  of  immovability. 


PRO- 
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PROPOSITION     V. 

To  this  fpringinefs,  and  equal  impulfe  of  the 
fibres,  is  owing,  that  equal  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  juices  in  every  minute  veffel.  and 
fibre  of  the  body, 

TH  E  heart,  that  fountain  of  life,  by  its 
contractile  and  diftraclile  powers,  pro- 
trudes the  vital  ftream  through  the  arteries, 
and  fends  it  to  the  molt  remote  parts  of  the 
body  ;  but  had  it  not  been  for  the  contractile 
force  of  the  fibres  which  compofe  the  arte- 
ries, and  of  thofe  of  the  veins,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  we  may  juftly  call  their  citterns,  the 
circulation  would  not  be  carried  on  fo  equally 
through  the  body,  nor  be  thus  active  in  the 
minuted  fibre  thereof. 


PR  O 
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PROPOSITION    VI. 

When  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  equally 
maintained  in  every  minute  -part  of  the  body^ 
health  is  enjoyed  in  its  highefi  perfecliGn  ; 
but  as  foon  as  the  vital  fir  earn  begins  to  he 
unequally  diftributed*  the  body  immediately 
begins  to  be  difeafed. 

IHT*  H  E  circulation  thus  equally  maintain- 
■*■  ed  in  every  fibre  of  the  body,  gives  us 
the  idea  of  that  ballance  of  nature  in  which 
confifts  the  medium  of  health  ♦,  i.  e.  every 
fibre  receives  fuch  a  quantity  of  juices  as  is 
requifite  to  preferve  its  elafticity,  contractile, 
and  diftraclile  force  ;  but  when  the  circula- 
tion is  unequally  diflributed,  fome  fibres  are 
deprived  of  this  fupply  of  juices,  and  confe- 
quently  wear  out,  whereas  other  fibres  have 
a  redundant  quantity  of  juices  forced  upon 
them,  and  thereby  lofe  their  elafiic  ipring, 
fall  into  a  ftate  of  relaxation,  and  give  rife  to 
a  difeafe. 


PRO- 
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PROPOSITION    VII. 

This  fpringinefs  or  elafticity  of  the  fibres  is  ca- 
pable of  being  raifed  or  deprejfed  above  or 
below  the  Jiandard  of  nature. 

IF  there  is  any  aliment  received  into  the 
body  which  is  warm  and  ftimulating,  or 
if  there  is  any  compofition,  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, externally  applied  to  any  part,  thefe 
will  be  found,  by  their  flimulus,  to  increafe 
the  contractions  and  elafticity  of  the  fibres  : 
but  if  the  aliment  received  into  the  body  be 
cooling  and  vifcid,  or  a  compofition  of  the 
fame  nature  be  applied  externally  to  any  part, 
they  will  be  found  to  deprefs  the  fpringinefs 
of  the  fibres,  and,  if  long  continued,  to  en- 
tirely deftroy  the  fame. 


C  4  PRO- 
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PROPOSITION     VIII. 

Js  this  fpringinefs  and  elafiicity  of  the  fibres  are 
capable  of  being  raifed  or  depreffed,  above 
or  beneath  the  fiandard  of  nature,  fo  are 
their  imprejfions  upon  their  contained  fluids, 
greater  or  leffer  %  fo  is  the  velocity  of  the 
circulation,  fwifter  or  fie  rber ;  andfo  is  the 
texture  of  the  juices  fironger  or  weaker  *9 
which,  confequently,  will  excite  difeafes  of 
different  natures  in  the  body. 

IT  is  very  evident  that  the  fpringinefs  of 
the  fibres  is  the  firft  fpring  of  motion  in 
the  human  body,  and  according  to  the 
ftrength  and  power  of  this  firft  mover,  will 
the  fubfequent  motions  of  the  body  be  ftron^ 
ger  or  weaker,  fwifter  or  flower. 


c  ;.  PRO- 
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PROPOSITION     IX. 

When  this  fpringinefs  mid  elafticity  of  the  fibres 
are  increafed,  they  increafe  the  velocity  and 
heat  of  the  juices,  and,  confequently,  will 
immediately  fubjetl  the  body  to  dif cafes  of  an 
acute  nature  :  but  when,  on  the  other  hand* 
this  fpringinefs  and  elafticity  of  the  fibres  are 
decreafed,  the  motion  and  heat  of  the  fluids 
will  like  wife  be  decreafed,  and  the  body  be 
difpofed  to  the  cold  and  leucophlegmatic  dij- 
eafes. 

/"Henever  the  velocity  and  heat  of  the 
blood  and  juices  are  increased,  their 
globuious  particles  will  be  expanded  by  the 
rarefaction  of  their  contained  air,  and  confe- 
quently  the  bulk  and  prefTure  of  the  whole 
mafs  will  be  increafed,  which,  with  its  in- 
creafed  heat,  diftends  and  irritates  the  fibres, 
and  difpofes  the  body  to  an  inflammatory 
{late,  and  thereby  to  difeafes  of  the  mod  a- 
cute  nature.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  velocity  and  heat  of  the  blood  and  juices 
are  decreafed,  the  bulk  of  their  globuious 

parts 
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parts  will  be  diminifhed,  their  contained  air, 
or  centrifugal  quality,  will  be  condenfed  and 
rendered  almoft  inactive,  and  their  centripetal, 
or  attractive  quality,  will  be  increafed,  and 
confequently  the  whole  mafs  will  become 
more  tenaceous,  and  difpofe  the  body  to 
chronical  difeafes, 


FRO- 
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PROPOSITION     X. 

When  the  folid  parts  of  the  body  begin  to  lofe 
their  elaftic  fpring,  and  the  digeftlons  their 
attenuating  quality^  whereby  they  are  not1 
able  to  divide ',  and  properly  affwmlate,  the 
nutritive  juices^  the  firfi  effetls  which  dif- 
cover  them/elves  to  our  view,  are  the  fymp- 
toms  of  decays  and  confumptions. 

WHEN  any  part  of  the  body  is  depri- 
ved of  fuch  a  quantity  of  juices  as  is 
requifite  to  preferve  the  fpringinefs  and  elafti- 
city  of  its  fibres,  that  part  will  immediately 
begin  to  diminifh  in  fubflance  and  decay;  and 
the  reafon  thereof  is  obvious;  for  the  fibres,  by 
their  continual  fri&ion  againft  each  other,  will 
be  continually  lofing  fome  of  their  fubftance, 
which  will  be  forced  off  by  perfpiration,  or 
fome  other  evacuation,  and  if  thefe  fibres  are 
not  properly  nourifhed  with  well  digefted 
juices,  the  part  muft  immediately  fall  into  a 
decay,  which  will  be  more  or  lefs  violent, 
according  as  its  nutritive  juices  are  more  or 
Jefs  retarded. 

PRO- 
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PROPOSITION    XI. 

¥be  waftes  and  decays  of  the  human  body,  or  of 
any  part  thereof,  are  therefore  nothing  more 
than  a  recedance  of  nature  from  her  juft 
ballance  \  which  arifes,   in   the  fir/   \ '■   re. 
from  a  decreafe  of  the  JfringineJ, 
city  of  the  fibres  which   a.  rolid 

parts  thereof,  and  from  the  incret 
centripetal  or  attractive  force  of  the ) 
which  is   the  confequence  of  that  decn.  ,, . , 
and  wbofe'  immediate   effecls  are  fchirrcus 
fwellings,  obftruBiGns,  and  fcrophulous  tu- 
mours. 

I  Have  already  obferved  how  a  decreafe  of 
tht  fpringinefs  of  the  fibres  gives  rife  to  a 
vifcidity  of  the  juices-,  which,  when  grown 
vifcid,  will  be  incapable  of  circulating  thro' 
the  minute  pafFages  of  the  body,  and,  con- 
sequently, obftru&ions  will  be  formed  -y  which, 
by  an  accumulation  of  juices  that  will  be  for- 
ced thereon,  by  the  protruding  force  of  the 
heart,  will  foon  form  themfelves  into  a  tu- 
mour, or  fchirrous  fwelling,  that  will  be  more 

or 
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or  lefs   violent,  according  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  vefTels  obftructed. 

PROPOSITION     XII. 

'That  part  of  the  body  will  be  firft  affecled  with 
fcrophulous  tumours  and  difcafes,  where  the 
elafticity  and  contractile  powers  of  the  fibres 
are  the  moft  decreafed,  as  that  part,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  nature,  will  be  the 
leaft  able  to  make  refiftance  to  the  force  of 
the  juices  coming  upon  it,  from  the  impulfe 
of  the  heart,  and  will  evidently  point  out 
to  us  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  the  fymptcms. 

THEM  great  fprings  of  motion,  the 
heart,  and  the  contractions  of  the  fi- 
bres, which  compofe  the  vefTels  of  circulation, 
protrude  the  circulating  juices  into  the  moil 
minute  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  nature  has 
contrived  a  means  to  return  again  to  the 
heart,  by  the  veins,  fuch  a  portion  thereof, 
as  is  not  requinte  for  nourifhing  and  giving 
moifture  to  thofe  parts.  If  therefore  the 
fibres  of  any  part  of  the   body  are  relaxed^ 

.and 
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and  their  contractile  powers  decreafed,  them 
fibres  will  not  be  capable  of  returning  again 
to  the  heart  the  fuperfluous  juices  which 
are  forced  upon  them  by  the  aforefaid  powers, 
and  fprings  of  motion  ;  and,  confequently, 
that  part  will  be  firft  obftrucled  -y  fecondly, 
tumefied;  and  thirdly,  by  the  prefiure  of  thole 
juices,  it  will  retard  the  juices  which  are  ap- 
propriated to  other  parts  •  and,  confequently, 
fubject  them  likewifb  to  decays  and  waftes. 


C  O- 
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COROLARY     I. 

THE  feat  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  nature 
of  its  effects,  being  evidently  difcover- 
ed,  from  the  appearance  of  the  parts  affected, 
or  from  the  weaknefs  and  relaxation  of  other 
parts  which  are  dependant  thereon,  it  is  very 
obvious,  that  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  mufl 
arife  from  the  deprefllon  or  relaxation  of  the 
fibres  beneath  the  flandard  of  nature,  and 
from  an  accumulation  of  juices  upon  the 
parts  affected,  the  confequence  of  that  de- 
prefllon or  relaxation.  This  mull  likewife 
be  the  remote  caufe  of  the  hectic  fever  that 
attends  confumptions,  through  almoil  all 
their  feveral  itadiums.  Its  immediate  caufe 
is  a  plethora,  generated  in  the  body  from 
obftructions  and  tumours,  which  are  the  ef- 
fects of  the  aforefaid  collection  of  juices, 
lodging  upon  the  affected  parts,  which  flop 
the  courfe  of  the  circulation  thereon,  and 
confequently  increafes  it  in  the  other  parts  ; 
hence  a  plethora,  and  a  fever  its  immediate 
confequence. 

C  0- 
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COROLARY     II. 

FROM  thefe  remote  caufes,  and  a  ple- 
thora the  immediate  caufe,  will  arife 
the  feveral  difcharges  of  urine,  loofenefs^ 
night-  iweats,  and  other  evacuations,  which 
haflen  on  the  consumption,  and  which  mud 
always  be  the  e (reels  of  thofe  caufes.;  as  the 
relaxed  fibres  cannot  give  a  proper  refiftance 
to  the  increafed  heat  and  preffure  of  the 
fluids. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  animal  heat,  how  generated,  and  how 
far  nutrition  is  capable  of  its  produc- 
tion* 


PROPOSITION     I. 

To  point  out  the  opinions  of  the  antients,  and 
fome  of  the  moderns,  of  the  caufe  of  animal 
heat,  or  the  means  whereby  life  and  vigour 
are  diffufed  into  the  fever al  parts  of  the 
body, 

IT  will  not  be  very  material  whether  I 
make  mention  of  the  opinions  of  the  an- 
tients  on  this  head,  feeing  that  they  have 
been  long  fince  exploded,  and  proved  to  be 
groundlefs  :  however,  to  make  a  proper 
diftindion  between  their  opinions,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  moderns,  I  mall  briefly  treat 
of  the  chief  of  their  ideas  on  this  fubject,, 

D  The 
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The  primitive  profeflbrs  of  medicine,  fup- 
pofed    a  calidum  innatum,   inherent  in  the 
conftitution,  that   diffufed  life   and  vigour 
into  all  its  parts.     Thofe  who  were,  in  after 
ages,  their  fucceffors,  made  fome  diftin&ion 
between  innate  heat,  and  a  kind  of  influent 
heat,  which,  in  their  opinion,  fubfifted   in 
the  body  ;  but  as  neither  of  thofe  opinions 
had  any  foundation,  and,  in  fad,  were  no- 
thing more  than  mere  chimeras,  they  have 
long  fince  been  exploded.     Galen,  and  all  his 
followers,  held  facredly  an  opinion,  that  the 
humidum  radicate,  vel  promogenium,  or  radical 
moiflure,  was  an  innate  principle  likewife, 
and  depending  upon  the  former ;  from  which 
principles  they  drew  this  natural  conclufion, 
that  our  bodies  would  eternally  perfift  in  the 
fame  exiftence,  and  under  the  fame  duration 
and  form,  if  thofe  principles  could  but  be 
maintained  evenly  the  fame,  without  any  va- 
riation :  But  fincethe  moderns  have  difcovered 
the  method  of  conducting  the  body  by  me- 
chanical laws,  and  the  juft  improvements  in 
natural  philofophy,  it  does  evidently  appear, 
that  this  calidum  innatum,  and  this  humidum 

radical?, 
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radicaky  are  nothing  more  than  the  mechani- 
cal affections  of  matter  and  motion,  liable  to 
alterations  and  changes,  according  as  the  fo- 
lid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  body  are  differently 
intended  or  remitted. 

Having  briefly  confidered  the  opinion  of 
the  antients  on  this  head,  I  fhall  go  on  di- 
rectly to  confider  fome  of  the  opinions  of  the 
moderns.  The  firfl  is,  that  animal  heat  is 
owing  to  the  attrition  of  the  folid  parts  on 
one  another  ;  the  fecond,  that  the  lungs  are 
the  parts  from  whence  this  heat  is  derived  ; 
the  third,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  mutual  at- 
trition of  the  arteries  and  blood  •,  the  fourth, 
that  it  certainly  mufl  be  produced  by  the 
mechanical  attrition  of  the  particles  of  our 
fluids.  I  fhall  proceed  to  enquire  which  of 
thofe  opinions  bears  the  neareft  refemblance 
to  truth,  or  whether,  in  fact,  either  of  them 
has  any  foundation,  according  to  the  nature 
of  material  bodies. 

Firfl,  then,  it  is  frequently  taught,   that 

animal  heat  is  owing  to  the  attrition  of  the 

D  2  folid 
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folid  parrs  on  one  another.  To  prove  tha 
this  opinion  is  equally  bafelefs  with  the  opi- 
nion of  the  antients,  and  bears  not  the  lead 
refemblance  to  truth,  will  not  require  a  long 
chain  of  reafoning.  The  heart  and  arteries, 
of  all  parts  of  the  body,  move  mod  ;  and, 
confequently,  it  feems  moft  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  the  heat  mould  be  owing  to  this 
motion.  But  if  we  examine  this  matter  care- 
fully, it  will  evidently  appear,  that  this  is 
not  at  all  probable  •,  for,  in  the  firft  place, 
if  we  confider,  that  the  moving  parrs,  not- 
withftanding  we  may  term  them  to  be  folids, 
are  pliable,  and  continually  moiftened  j  there- 
fore they  are  not  capable  of  generating  heat; 
which,  in  the  coarfe  mechanic  way  of  attri- 
tion, requires  drynefs,  and  rigidity  of  the 
parts.  Secondly,  their  motions  are  very  flow 
and  fmall,  and  have  no  change  of  furface  in 
their  attritions  ;  and,  confequently,  no  heat 
can  be  raifed  by  this  means.  Thirdly,  the 
fibres  of  the  human  body,  which  we  term 
the  moveable  ones,  are,  when  examined  by 
the  beft  glaffes,  adjoined  to  fat,  and  every 
where  furrounded  with  mucilaginous  liquors, 

which 
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which  nature  has  provided  to  keep  them  plia- 
ble, and  to  prevent  their  being  heated  by  at- 
trition. 

I  Ihall  proceed  to  confider  the  fecond  opini- 
on ;  which  is,  that  the  lungs  are  the  parts 
from  whence  this  heat  is  derived.  In  my 
treatife  on  fevers,  I  have  obferved  how  that 
the  blood  vefTels  of  this  organ  do  every  where 
attend,  divide,  and  fubdivide,  along  with  the 
minute  branches  of  the  windpipe ;  and  as  thefe 
are  perpetually  changing  their  fituation  and 
form,  becoming  larger,  or  fhorter,  making 
more  acute,  or  more  obtufe  angles,  fo  mud 
the  adjoyning  blood  vefTels  every  moment 
make  new  angles,  and  give  the  vital  ftream 
new  directions,  that  at  lalt  the  blood  enters 
into  a  minute  feries  of  vefTels,  fpread  every 
where  on  the  thin  air  vefTels,  and  is  here  un- 
dergoing continual  changes.  From  thefe, 
the  elafticity  of  the  air,  and  the  prefTure  of 
the  fame,  the  blood  is  faid  to  be  prefTed  for- 
ward and  backward,  divided,  fub-divided, 
and  again  condenfed,  and  faid  to  receive  its 
heat  and  florid  colour. 

D  3  This 
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This  theory  appears  to  me  to  be  void  of 
any  foundation,  for  the  following  reafons  : 
Firfi,  Becaufe  the  lungs,  if  they  are  not  re- 
gularly fupplied  with  a  plenty  of  fuch  air  as 
hath  weight,  elafticity,  and  is   replete  with 
the  nitre  of  the  atmofphere,  will  not  anfwer 
their  natural  purpofes,  and  life  will  foonfaiU 
even  although  they  receive  air  which  has  ela- 
fticity enough  to  promote  the  alternate  fwel- 
ling  and  fubfiding  of  the  veficles,    which 
would  anfwer  all  the  ends  of  this  theory  :  if 
this  air  has  only  palled  through  the  fire,  or, 
by  any  other  means,  has  been  robbed  of  its 
nitrous  particles,  it  will  not  anfwer  the  purpo- 
fes of  life. 

Secondly,  The  experiments  which  the  inge- 
nious Dr.  Hook  exhibited  before  the  Royal 
Society,  will  ferve  to  demonftrate  the  abfur- 
dity  of  this  opinion.  This  learned  gentle- 
man, having  fixed  the  nofe  of  a  double  pair 
of  bellows  in  the  wind-pipe  of  a  dog,  cut  off 
his  ribs,  diaphragm,  and  pericardium,  and 
pricked  all  the  outer  coat  of  his  lungs,  that 
plenty  of  air  might  pafs  off  thereby  -,  he  then, 

by 
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by  keeping  a  conftant  blaft,  kept  the  lungs 
continually  full,  and  without  any  motion. 
The  dog  furvived  all  this,  and  his  heart  beat 
regularly  as  before.  This  is  fufficient  to  un- 
dermine all  the  aforefaid  plaufible  theory  ; 
for  it  very  evidently  appears,  that  the  animal 
can  live,  and  his  circulation  be  regularly 
carried  on,  when  the  veficles  are  conftantly 
and  equally  diftended  \  and  from  hence  it 
follows,  that  there  is  no  occafion  for  the  in* 
numerous  angles  and  points  of  contact, 
which  are  the  bafis  of  this  modern  theory  of 
animal  heat.  So  far  am  I  from  being  of  the 
opinion  that  the  lungs  are  the  parts  from 
whence  animal  heat  is  derived,  that  I  really 
believe  that  the  blood  is  rather  cooled  than 
heated  in  the  lungs  -,  for,  to  me,  it  feems 
to  be  a  very  unfeafable  opinion,  that  the 
lungs,  a  loofe  fpungy  body,  befpread  with 
innumerable  air  bladders,  to  which  the  blood 
velTels  are  every  where  almoft  fuperiicially 
annexed,  mould,  by  the  cold  air's  rufhing 
into  thefe  veficles,  and  touching,  or  almoft 
touching,  thefe  fmall  ftreams  of  blood,  con- 
tribute, by  any  means,  to  make  this  fluid 
D  4  hot. 
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hot*  That  the  blood,  in  the  lungs,  is  rather 
cooled  than  heated,  I  think  will  appear  very- 
obvious  to  any  perfon,  who  confiders  of  the 
refrefhment  and  benefit  which  are  received 
by  the  infpiration  of  cool  air  in  all  thofe  dif- 
cafes  which  are  of  an  inflammatory  nature, 
cfpecially  thofe  of  the  lungs.  I  have  fre- 
quently given  relief  in  inflammatory  fevers, 
and  in  the  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  fmall 
pox,  by  opening  a  window,  or  conveying 
a  dream  of  frefh  air  for  the  patient  to  breath 
in.  When  we  are,  through  violent  exercife, 
or  otherwife,  heated  to  a  great  degree,  how 
refrefhing  do  we  find  the  cool  air  ?  in  facl, 
we  are  ready  to  perifh  without  it ;  and,  by 
it,  how  foon  are  we  cooled,  and  the  violent 
pain  and  anguifh  which  we  labour  under  re- 
moved ? 

Thirdly,  If  the  blood  was  heated  in  the 
lungs,  according  to  this  modern  opinion,  we 
might  be  apt  to  imagine  that  we  mould  want 
much  lefs  of  their  office  when  we  are  warm, 
than  when  we  are  cold,  for  the  heat  of  our 
bodies  would  do  much  of  their  function, 

whereas 
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whereas  the  contrary  is  continually  obferved. 
When  we  are  hot,  we  want  the  cold  air  to 
cool  ourfelves ;  we  breath  quick  and  full ; 
and  when  we  are  cold,  we  endeavour  to  get 
warmed  by  fome  other  means,  as  we  evident- 
ly perceive  that  the  air  will  not  affect  this, 
but  makes  our  refpiration  more  Cow  and 
fmall  ,  confequently  the  action  of  the  air, 
on  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  is  rather  to  cool 
than  heat  it. 

Fourthly y  If  the  blood  does  owe  its  heat 
to  the  action  of  the  lungs,  then  muft  we 
fearch  after  another  fource  of  heat  in  the 
fcetus,  and  in  the  egg  ;  for  it  will  be  obser- 
ved, that  a  ripe  fcetus,  after  it  is  extracted 
from  the  mother,  but  continuing  within  its 
membranes,  can  live  for  near  twelve  hours 
by  its  own  heat,  without  any  afliftance  from 
the  lungs.  And,  again,  it  will  be  obferved, 
that  towards  the  end  of  incubation,  when  the 
chick  is  formed,  the  egg  may  be  left  by  the 
dam,  in  a  cold  place  and  feafon,  for  a  much 
longer  fpace  than  would  be  fafe  for  its  pre- 
fervation,  if  all   its   heat  depended  on  her ; 

nay, 
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nay,  long  enough  for  an  egg,  not  impreg- 
nated with  any  warm  principle,  to  become 
of  the  ^temperature  of  the  atmofphere  ;  yet, 
on  opening  it,  the  chick  (hall  neither  be  cold 
nor  dead. 

Thirdly,  It  is  generally  taught,  that  this 
heat  is  owing  to  the  mutual  attrition  of 
the  arteries  and  blood  ;  and  thole  who  fup- 
port  this  opinion  not  only  endeavour  to  prove 
it  by  experiments,  but  to  account  for  it.  \jt% 
They  endeavour  to  prove  this  by  many  ex- 
periments, fuch  as  the  following.  If  an  ar- 
tery, which  conveys  blood  to  any  part,  be 
cut,  or  tied,  that  part  immediately  turns 
cold,  idly.  Whenever  the  arteries  ceafe  to 
move,  cold  and  death  are  the  immediate  con- 
fequences  thereof,  ^dly,  Whenever  there  is  a 
brifk  circulation  there  is  an  increafe  of  heat, 
and  whenever  the  circulation  is  languid  there 
is  a  decreafe  thereof.  4/^/y,  Whenever  a  per- 
fon  labours  under  an  acute  inflammatory  dif- 
eafe,  or  when  he  is,  by  violent  exercife, 
forced  into  a  heat,  he  has  a  quick  and  ftrong 
pulfe  i  but  when  he  labours  under  any  cold 

or 
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or  ieucophlegmatic  diforder,  his  pulfe  is 
weak  and  flow,  "gtbtyj  They  pretend  to  fay- 
that  they  can,  by  the  thermometer,  diftin- 
guifh  the  arterial  blood  to   be  hotter  than 

that  of  the  veins. idly,  They  endeavour 

to  account  for  it  from  the  laws  of  attrition  ; 
from  the  arteries  being  cones  ;  and  from  the 
variety  of  motions,  rotations,  divifions,  and 
condenfations,  which  the  blood  undergoes ; 
from  this  they  account  for  its  fluidity,  florid 
colour,  and  heat.  I  muft  own  that  on  a  fu- 
perflcial  enquiry  this  theory  appears  to  be 
well  proved  and  accounted  for,  but  upon  a 
more  narrow  infpe&ion  it  will  be  found  to 
be  void  of  foundation.  For,  in  the  firfr. 
place,  what  they  obferve  of  the  arteries  may 
likewife  be  obferved  of  the  nerves  and  ten- 
dons. An  artery  being  tied  or  cut  deprives 
the  part  it  leads  to  of  life  and  heat  -9  a  nerve 
does  the  fame  ;  ergo,  the  nerve  may  be  faid 
to  be  the  inftrument  conveying  life  and  heat 
as  well  as  the  artery,  idly,  It  is  very  evi- 
dent, that  when  the  arteries  ceafe  to  move, 
cold  and  death  are  the  immediate  confequences ; 
but  yet  we  find  that  the  heat  and  pulfation 

of 
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of  the  arteries  do  not  keep  together  in  any 
regular  proportion  :  For  in  fome  putrid  cafes 
we  find  a  very  great  heat  in  the  body,  and  at 
the  fame  time  a  very  weak  and  flow  pulfe  ; 
at  other  times,  again,  we  find  a  very  ftrong 
pulfe,  and  a  very  great  coldnefs.  plly,  The 
motion  of  the  arteries,  and  heat  of  the  body, 
are,  for  the  generality,  in  proportion,  it  is 
true  ;  but  that  does  not  at  all  argue  that 
thefe  are  the  caufe  of  heat,  fince  both  may 
be  effects  of  fome  other  caufe.  For  infcance, 
when  a  perfon  is  heated  by  fpirituous  liquors, 
wine,  fire,  or  exercife,  the  arteries  will  beat 
quicker  and  flronger  ;  confequently,  heat  is 
the  caufe  of  this  increafe  of  motion  in  the 
arteries,  ^thly,  What  they  pretend  to  have 
difcovered  by  the  thermometer  is  really  a 
farce,  and  the  production  of  fome  diftemper'd 
brain  :  I  have,  a  great  many  times,  attempted 
experiments  of  that  kind  upon  divers  ani- 
mals, and  with  a  very  good  thermometer, 
but  never  could  difcover  the  arterial  blood 
to  be  warmer  than  that  of  the  veins.  So 
that  from  hence  we  may  juftly  conclude, 
that  this  theory  is  eftablifhed  upon  a  very 

weak 
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weak  foundation.  However,  I  fhall  go  on, 
in  the  fecond  place,  to  examine  the  means 
by  which  they  endeavour  to  account  for  their 
hypothecs. 

And,  firft,  the  heat  raifed  by  attrition  is 
chiefly  laid  on  the  minute  ramifications  of  the 
fmall  arteries,  where  almofl  every  globule  of 
blood  rubs  aaainfr.  the  fides  of  thefe  minute 
veflels.  But  it  appears  very  odd  to  me,  that 
the  blood  mould  by  this  means  acquire  heat  % 
for  we  are  to  confider,  in  the  firft  place,  that 
the  motion  of  this  fluid,  thro'  this  feries  of 
veifels,  is  very  flow.  Secondly,  The  fibres 
are  very  pliable  and  yielding.  Thirdly,  The 
particles  of  the  blood  are  very  foft  and  lubri- 
cative  ;  confequently,  it  is  very  improbable 
that  heat  mould  be  generated  in  thefe  veiTels 
by  attrition  :  for  if  the  motion,  and  con- 
fequently the  heat,  decreafes  in  proportion  to 
the  Turn  of  the  feclions  of  the  arteries,  in 
thofe  minute  arteries,  where  the  motion  is 
very  fmall,  the  heat  muft  be  fo  like  wife  ; 
and  thefe  vefTels,  inftead  of  increasing  the 
heat  of  the  fluids,  will  be  found  rather  to  di- 
minifh  the  fame.     If  the  perfons,  by  whom 

this 
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this  opinion  was  firft  propagated,  had  been 
better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  attraction, 
the  many  great  feeming  difficulties,  and  re- 
iiftances,  which  the  blood  has  to  overcome, 
in  this  feries  of  veffels,  would  never  have 
raifed  their  admiration. 

Secondly,  The  conical  figure  of  the  arteries, 
is  a  notion  that  is  in  itfelf  very  abfurd  and  ri- 
diculous, and  has  long  fince  been  exploded, 
fo  that  I  need  not  fay  any  more  on  that 
head. 

Thirdly,  Any  perfon,  who  has  the  leaf! 
knowledge  of  the  animal  ceconony,  may 
eafily  perceive  that  the  different  motions,  di- 
vifions,  and  condenfations  of  the  blood,  are 
not  the  means  which  give  rife  to  its  heat. 
When  the  blood  is  protruded  forward  by  the 
force  of  the  heart,  the  diminution  of  its  mo- 
tion, by  the  refiftance  which  it  meets  with 
from  the  fides  of  the  arteries,  is,  in  order  to 
give  its  particles  time  to  attract,  fubfide,  or 
arife,  fo  as  to  form  the  different  fecretions  -, 
nay,  in  fome  blood  veffels,  we  tind  the  mo- 
tion 
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tion  of  that  fluid  fcarcely  perceivable,  and 
exactly  calculated  for  the  fecretion  of  the 
moft  vifcid  juices.  The  greateft  conquafTa- 
tion  of  any  homogeneous  fluid,  has  never 
been  obferved  to  raife  any  heat  \  and  how 
can  we  imagine,  that  only  the  force  of  the 
heart,  and  the  contractions  of  the  arteries  are 
capable  of  railing  it  ?  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  very  evidently  appears,  that  this 
theory  is  without  foundation,  and  not  to  be 
trufted  to. 

The  fourth  opinion  about  the  caufe  of  ani- 
mal heat,  is,  that  it  is  the  mechanical  attri- 
tion of  the  particles  of  the  fluids  on  one  ano- 
ther. What  I  juft  now  obferved  concerning 
the  conquaflation  of  liquors,  which  appears 
to  be  the  eafieft  mechanical  means  that  we 
have  in  our  power  of  raifing  this  attrition, 
will  very  clearly  prove,  that  this  opinion  is 
founded  merely  on  a  groundlefs  hypothefis ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  clear  to  me,  how 
they  can  even  fupport  this  hypothefis.  They 
afTcrt,  that  mechanical  attrition  produces 
heat ;  but  what  produces  this  mechanical  at- 
trition ? 
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trition  ?  Nay,  farther,  they  muft  not  only 
prove  what  produces  this  attrition,  but  like- 
wife  what  maintains  it  without  diminution  -, 
for  all  the  mechanical  motions  will  be  con- 
tinually decreafing  in  a  refitting  medium. 

Having  pointed  out  the  opinions  of  fome 
of  our  modern  naturalifts,  with  regard  to  the 
caufe  of  animal  heat,  I  lhail,  in  the  next 
place,  endeavour  to  give  the  world  my  own 
ideas  upon  this  fubjecl: ;  in  which  I  muft  be 
as  brief  as  pofTible,  for  fear  of  fwelling  the 
work  beyond  its  firft  intended  bounds. 

PROPOSITION     IL 

To  point  out  the  caufe  of  animal  beat,  and 
the  means  whereby  this  heat  may  be  intend- 
ed  or  remitted. 

TVEfore  I  begin  to  folve  this  proportion, 
■**?  I  mult  beg  leave  to  lay  down  ibme  well 
jknown  facts  as  the  bafis  on  which  I  (hail 
build  my  flructure. 
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Fir  ft,  All  homogeneous  bodies,  or  maffes 
of  matter,  are  capable  of  producing  an  inte- 
ftine  motion  among  the  particles  of  each 
other  •,  which  will  be  greater  or  lefs,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  volatile  falts  and  oils 
which  are  contained  therein, 

Secondly,  This  interline  motion,  in  the  mi- 
nute parts  of  mixed  bodies,  is  capable  of 
producing  a  much  greater  heat  than  can  be 
produced  by  the  mutual  attrition  of  the  fur- 
faces  of  the  harder!  bodies.  For  inftance, 
fulphur  and  nitre  will  raife  a  more  great  and 
fudden  heat  than  even  flint  and  fteeh 

thirdly,  The  particles  of  mixed  fluids, 
acting  on  each  other,  are  known  to  raife  a 
more  great  and  fudden  heat  than  folids  act- 
ing upon  folids.  Every  perfon,  who  has 
the  lead  notion  of  chymiftry,  muft  know 
that  there  are  various  kinds  of  cold  liquors, 
which,  immediately  after  they  are  mixed, 
will  give  rife  to  a  ftrong  heat  and  fierce 
flame, 

E  .  Fourthly^ 
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Fourthly^  No  action,  or  attrition  of  any 
folid  body,  on  any  mixed  fluid,  has  been 
known  to  produce  heat ;  neither  has  any 
confiderable  alteration  been  obferved  to  be 
created  in  mixed  fluids,  by  the  moil  violent 
mechanical  agitation  of  their  minute  parts ; 
even  when  joined  to  the  flrongeft  action  of 
the  folids  upon  them. 

Fifthly ■,  Natural  philofophy,  acknowledges 
chymiftry  as  her  afliftant.  A  learned  author 
obferves,  that  "  chymiftry  is  philofophy  in 
"  action  ;"  fo  that  we  may,  with  as  much 
reafon,  in  accounting  for  the  phcenomena  of 
the  human  body,  call  in  chymical  as  mecha- 
nical operations  to  our  afiiftance. 

Sixthly,  All  bodies,  undergoing  a  fermen- 
tation, or  where  their  texture  is  much  chan- 
ged by  any  chymical  procefs,  are  attended 
with  heat. 

Having  now  laid  down  thefe  undeniable 
facts  as  the  bafis  on  which  I  intend  to  build 
my  theory,  I  fhall  proceed  to  inveftigate  this 

fub- 
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fubject,  and  endeavour  to  cad,  at  leaf!:,  fome 
glimmering  light  thereon.  In  my  laft  propo- 
rtion, I  evidently  made  it  appear,  that  there 
is  no  part  of  the  human  body,  which,  either  by 
motion,  or  otherwife,  is  capable  of  producing 
its  heat.  Let  us  now  confider,  whether  our 
aliments,  by  the  perpetual  alterations  which 
they  undergo,  and  by  the  different  proper- 
ties which  they  acquire,  are  not  capable  of 
anfwering  this  great  end. 

After  our  aliments  are  received  into  the 
flomach,  they  immediately  begin  to  fer- 
ment ;  as  will  always  be  the  caufe,  when  bo- 
dies of  different  natures  and  textures,  and 
which  are  impregnated  with  volatile  falts  and 
oils,  as  are  moll  of  our  aliments,  are  fhut  up 
together  in  fuch  a  clofe  veffel,  kept  always  in 
a  gentle  motion,  as  the  flomach  of  a  human 
body  is  known  to  be.  2d,  By  this  fermentation 
will  a  gentle  heat  be  raifed ;  which  is  more 
or  leis  the  effect  of  every  fermentation.  3d? 
This  gentle  heat  expands  the  aerial  particles 
contained  in  the  fubflance  of  the  aliments  : 
heat  is  the  only  means  by  which  air  may  be 
E  2*  ex- 
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expanded.  4th,  This  expanded,  or  rarefied 
air,  divides  the  fubftance  with  which  it  is 
enveloped,  and  ftrives  to  difengage  itfelf 
therefrom  :  air,  by  the  force  of  its  fpring, 
is  capable  of  dividing  the  mod  folid  mafs  of 
matter.  5th,  The  fubftance  of  the  aliments 
being  divided,  much  more  of  their  volatile 
falts  and  oils  are  developed,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  fermentation  enfues  ;  and,  confe- 
quently,  a  greater  degree  of  heat  will  be 
raifed,  whereby  the  aliments  will  be  difTolved 
and  become  a  fluid  mafs.  6th,  The  aliments 
being  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  fluidity,  their 
grofs  terreftrial  parts  will  naturally  precipi- 
tate, and  their  more  liquid  parts  become  more 
pure  and  thin.  Thus  is  the  heat  of  the  fto- 
mach  generated ;  which  will  be  found  to  be 
greater  or  lefs,  according  as  the  aliments  are 
more  or  lefs  impregnated  with  volatile  falts 
and  oils.  7th,  This  inteftine  motion  of  the 
aliments,  and  the  heat  which  is  generated 
thereby,  ftimulate  the  coats  of  the  ftomach, 
and  fpur  them  to  action,  whereby  the  ali- 
ments are  forced  out  into  the  inteftines. 

Thus 
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Thus  is  the  firfl  fcene  of  digeftion  perform- 
ed, and  thus  may  heat  be  firfl  generated  in  an 
animal  body.  After  the  aliments  are  forced 
out  of  the  flomach  into  the  inteftines,  they 
meet  with  the  active  particles  of  the  bile,  by 
which  they  are  faturated  and  refined  -,  the 
fine  volatile  particles  are  conveyed  to  the 
blood  by  the  chylofe  duels,  and  the  more 
grofs  earthy  particles  are  precipitated.  This 
chyle  being  mixed  with  the  blood,  the  con- 
flict which  is  excited  by  their  volatile  fairs 
and  oils,  raifes  a  fermentation  in  this  fluid, 
and  confequently  a  heat,  which  will  be  great- 
er or  lefs  according  to  the  quantity  of  thefe 
active  ingredients  in  the  aliments.  The 
blood  being  thus  impregnated  and  heated, 
flimulates,  and  raifes  the  contractions  of  the 
mufcles  of  its  containing  vefleis,  and  they, 
in  turn,  give  it  a  more  rapid  motion,  where- 
by its  particles  are  more  attenuated  and  heat- 
ed. By  this  means,  and  by  the  much  greater 
divifion  which  the  aliments  undergo  in  the 
more  minute  feries  of  vefleis,  may  the  heat  of 
an  animal  body  be  raifed  and  maintained  :  I 
mean  when  the  body  is  in  a  flats  of  health  y 
E  3  for 
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for   there   is   a  heat  frequently  raifed  in  the 
body,  when   it  labours  under  a  difeafe,  by 
putrefaction.     For  inftance,  in  inflammatory 
tumours,  which  turn  to  matter,  or  in  thofe 
difeafes  where  the  texture  of  the  blood  is  de- 
flroyed,  and  its  volatile  particles  developed, 
putrefaction  is  nothing  more  than  a  dividing, 
or  difiblution,  of  the  particles  of  matter  which 
compofe  the  putrifying  body.     It  is  attend- 
ed with   a  great   inteftine  motion  and  heat. 
Philofophy  acknowledges  putrefaction  as  the 
mod  fubtile  of  all  difiblvents  \    effectually 
decompofing  and  feparating  all  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  putrifying  bodies,  except  ma- 
rine fait,  which  it  will  have  no  effect  upon, 
and  the  reafon  thereof  is  obvious  ;   for  this 
fixed  fait  condenles    the  volatile  particles  of 
the  diffolving  body,  which  will  be  found  to 
be  nothing  more  than  its  volatile  falts  and 
oils,  agitated  by   the   elaflic   fpring   of  its 
contained  air, 

All  the  fluids  of  the  human  body,  when 
they  have  not  fuch  a  degree  of  motion  as 
will  prevent  their  volatile  particles  from  prey- 
ing 
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ing  upon  their  enveloping  fubflance,  are  very 
apt  to  putrify  ;  nay,  even  the  blood,  lymph, 
urine,  &c.  taken  out  of  the  body,  after 
fome  time,  become  highly  putrid,  notwith- 
fianding  they  have  not  the  leafl:  degree  of 
motion,  and  are  placed  in  a  cool  air.  And, 
farther,  it  does  evidently  appear,  that  if 
every  part  of  our  juices  hath  not  a  proper 
out-let  to  detach  off  its  acrid  fermenting  par- 
ticles, that  part  of  our  juices,  although  ftill 
within  the  laws  of  the  circulation,  will  fall 
into  an  interline  motion,  and  change  to  a 
putrid  matter.  For  inftance,  if  the  urinary 
paffages  were  obstructed,  how  foon  would  the 
human  body  grow  putrid,  by  that  noxious 
fluid  being  retained  therein  ?  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  perfpirable  matter,  or  any 
other  evacuation.  In  confumptive  cafes,  or 
hectic  fevers,  which  owe  their  origin  to  fome 
internal  ulcer,  when  fome  of  the  putrid  mat- 
ter is  mixed  with  the  circulating  fluids,  how 
foon  do  we  fee  nature  difpofed  to  throw  it 
off  by  fome  colliquative  evacuation,  fuch  as 
fweating,  purging,  or  urine  ;  and  if  we  per- 
ceive that  this  evacuation  is,  by  any  means, 
E  4  re- 
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retarded,  what  a  violent  heat  will  be  imme- 
diately raifed  in  the  body  :  therefore,  from 
hence,  we  may  judge  of  the  great  error  of 
thofe  perfons,  who  would  flop  the  violent 
evacuations,  which  are  the  fymptoms  of  a 
hectic  fever  or  a  confumption,  before  they 
had  intirely  removed,  or,  at  leaft,  palliated 
the  caufe  thereof. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  warmth  of  our  bo- 
dies can  produce  fuch  a  change  on  any  por- 
tion of  our  juices,  which  has  not  a  proper 
degree  of  motion,  retained  in  the  fame  -,  how 
natural  is  it  for  us  to  judge,  that  the  fame 
heat  makes  a  greater  and  quicker  change  on 
the  other  parts  which  are  contained  within 
the  vefTels  ;  fmce  they  are  continually  in  mo- 
tion, and  frequently  meeting  with  new  mix- 
tures of  heterogeneous  fluids,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  railing  new  intefline  motions.  Indeed, 
our  circulating  fluids  cannot  contract  the  fame 
degree  of  acrimony  as  thofe  whereof  we  have 
juft  now  mentioned,  becaufe  their  acrid  parti- 
cles are  continually  detached  off  by  perfpi- 
ration,  fweat,  urine,  &V.  and  that,  as  faft, 

almoft, 
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almoft,  as  they  are  formed  :  in  the  courfe  of 
circulation,  they  arrive  at  divers  out-lets, 
by  which  they  are  detached  oft  before  they 
can  by  any  means  hurt  or  decompofe  the  re- 
maining mafs.  During  their  courfe  to  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  body,  and  even  to  the 
other  fecretory  glands,  the  continual  altera- 
tions and  attenuations  which  they  are  under- 
going, are  fufficient  to  maintain  a  proper  de- 
greeof  warmth  in  the  body ;  fuch  as  is  required 
to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  nature.  When  thefe 
evacuations  are  flopped,  dangerous  fevers, 
and  other  acute  difeafes,  will  be  the  confe- 
quence  thereof. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  that  a  great  many  ob- 
jections will  be  made  to  this  theory,  and  that 
one  of  the  principal  will  be,  the  warmth  of 
the  fcetus ;  but,  to  anfwer  this  objection,  I 
need  not  be  much  at  a  lofs.  When  we  con- 
fider  the  fcetus  receiving  its  nourishment' 
from  the  maternal  body,  joined  to  the  fame 
by  a  large  veffel,  fubject  to  her  paftions,  and 
warmed  as  fhe  is  warmed,  v/e  can  regard  it  in 
no  other  light,  but  as  a  part  of  her  body,  and 

not 
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.not  as  a  perfect  animal,  till  it  is  removed 
from  the  fame,  'till  it  breathes,  and  till  it 
receives  nourifhment  by  the  mouth  :  when 
the  aforefaid  animal  procefs  may  be  juftly 
faid  to  begin.  But  farther,  to  anfwer 
all  the  objections  which  might  be  artfully 
made  to  this  theory,  would  be  a  talk  both 
difficult  and  laborious,  and  fuch  as  this  un- 
dertaking will  not  admit  of:  however,  I  will 
do  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to  call  fome  few 
rays  of  light  upon  this  iubjecl,  which,  1  hope, 
will  be  the  means  of  exciting  an  abler  pen  to 
give  the  world  a  clear  illuftration  of  the  fame. 

When  we  confider  the  ftate  of  the  greateil 
part  of  the  vifcera  of  a  foetus,  and  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes  when  the  thorax 
is  dilated  with  air,  it  will  evidently  appear, 
that  the  maternal  blood  does  not  make  its 
way  through  more  than  one  third  part  of  its 
body.  The  lungs,  during  this  ftate,  are  in 
a  great  meafure  idle.  The  liver  appears  as 
if  it  had  been  the  latefl  formed,  and  to  be 
void  of  employment  :  indeed  there  is  bile 
in  the  gall  bladder,  but  it  is  certain  that 
no    part    of    it  has    been    poured    forth. 

The 
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The  flomach  and  guts   are  full  of  a  vifcid 
flimy  matter  -,  but  appear  to  be  entirely  inac- 
tive.    The  kidneys  have  had  little  exercife. 
The  glandular  parts  of  the  whole  body  are 
in  a  ftate  of  relaxation,  and  have  their  re- 
cepticles  full  of  a  feeming  vifcid  matter  ;  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  lymphatic  and  chylofe  vefTels 
appear  to  be  in  the  fame  ftate  -,  all  full  and 
ready   to  empty  themfelves.     Immediately 
after  the  fcetus  begins  to  breathe,  the  lungs 
are  filled  with  air,  the  thorax  is  diftended, 
the  cheft  heaves,  the  diaphragm  preffes  down, 
and  the  belly  is   comprefTed.     Immediately 
afterward,  when  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen 
contract,    they  return   the  force   imprefTed 
upon  them,  and  by  their  re- action,  the  ca- 
vity of  the  thorax  is  again  flreightened,  the 
air   is   driven    out,    and    breathing   begins. 
Soon  after  we  perceive  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines,  by  the  agitation  they  receive  from 
thefe  motions,  begin  to  difcharge  their  vifcid 
contents.     The  blood,  likewife,  by  receiving 
an  additional  motion,  is  forced  to  take  a  new 
courfe  through  the  lungs.     The  kidneys  and 
bladder  immediately  difcharge  their  contents  % 

the 
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the  glandular  and  lymphatic  fyftems  are 
compreffed,  andprefs  forward  their  contents-, 
the  chyliferous  vefTels  are  entirely  opened, 
and  empty  themfelves  into  the  fubclavian 
vein,  and  fo  into  the  blood  :  from  whence 
this  fluid  is  re- animated,  and  a  new  circu- 
lation begins.  Thus  the  motions  of  a  per- 
fect, animal  are  begun,  and  thus  may  animal 
heat  be  firft  generated. 

Perhaps  fome  perfons  will  be  apt  to  afk 
me,  whether  mufcular  motion  does,  by  any 
means,  contribute  towards  the  generating, 
and  maintaining  of  animal  heat.  To  this  I 
anfwer,  that  mufcular  motion,  in  proportion 
to  its  violence,  does  quicken  the  motion  of 
the  blood,  and  by  quickening  its  motion, 
it Tncreafes  its  fermentation,  by  developing 
of  its  volatile  particles ;  and  by  increafing  its 
fermentation,  it  increafes  the  heat  of  this 
fluid  -,  confequently,  mufcular  motion  may 
be  faid  to  be  a  means  of  increafing  animal 
heat.  The  temperature  of  the  atmofphere, 
has  likewife  fome  influence  on  animal  heat. 
In  a  hot  atmofphere,  the  particles  of  air  con- 
tained 
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tained  in  our  blood  are  rarefied,  and  a  gen- 
tle fermentation  is  raifed  in  that  fluid  there- 
by ;  our  infpirations  are  more  full  and  fre- 
quent (occafioned  by  the  heat  raifed  in  the 
fluids  by  the  fermentation)  and  our  rarefied 
blood  circulates  with  a  much  greater  veloci- 
ty. Again,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
atmofphere  is  very  cold,  the  particles  of  air 
contained  in  our  fluids  are  condenfed,  their 
volatile  particles  are  enveloped  and  rendered 
inactive,  and  their  attractive,  or  centripetal 
force  is  increafed  ;  confequently  their  heat 
will  be  diminifhed :  the  effects  of  which  are, 
we  breathe  much  feldomer,  and  with  a  lefs 
distention  of  the  thorax  ;  and  as  the  blood 
becomes  more  denfe,  the  circulation  becomes 
more  calm, 


PRO- 
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PROPOSITION     III. 

Of  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in  an  animal 
body ',  how  raifed,  and  hozv  allayed. 

TTAving,  in  my  laft  proportion,  pointed 
■*■  out  the  nature  of  animal  heat,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  generated  in  the 
body,  the  prefent  proportion  leads  me  to 
inveiligate  the  means  by  which  the  different 
degrees  of  this  heat  may  be  raifed  and  allayed 
in  the  fame. 

As  it  is  probable  animal  heat  is  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  the  continual  alterations  and  attenuations 
of  our  aliments,  occafioned  by  the  fermenta- 
tions which  they  undergo,  during  their  paffage 
through  the  body ;  whatever  aliments,  there- 
fore, are  compofed  of  fuch  particles  as  are  capa- 
ble of  raifing  the  greateft  fermentation,  thofe 
aliments  are  capable  of  raifing  the  greateft  de- 
gree of  heat  \  more  efpecially  when  they  are 
received  into  fuch  bodies  as  will  forward  their 
operation  by  a  continual  agitation.  Aliments, 
which  have  in  their  compofition  the  greatefl 

quan- 
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quantity  of  volatile  particles,  i.  e.  of  falts  and 
oils,  will  be  found  to  raife  the  greatefl  fer- 
mentation when  received  in  the  body,  ergo9 
aliments  of  this  kind  will  be  found  to  raife 
the  greatefl  degree  of  heat. 

Perfons,  therefore,  who  would  allay  the 
heat  of  their  bodies,  mould  chufe  fuch  ali- 
ments as  have  the  leaft  quantity  of  volatile 
particles  in  their  compofition ;  or,  if  the 
heat  is  acute  and  requires  medicine,  fuch 
medicines  as  are  abounding  with  acids,  vif- 
cid  particles,  or  fixed  falts.  When  we  would 
endeavour  to  preferve  our  bodies  in  health, 
and  our  ccnflitution  in  an  agreeable  degree 
of  warmth,  we  fhould  chufe  fuch  kinds  of 
aliments  as  are  moderately  impregnated  with 
thefe  active  particles,  and  ufe  moderate  ex- 
ercife,  for  the  proper  agitation  of  the  fame. 
If  we  feed  on  aliments  whofe  particles  are 
vifcid  and  tenaceous,  we  mail  immediately 
begin  to  grow  corpulent.  This,  in  fact,  is 
the  chief  caufe  of  corpulency  :  indeed,  wine, 
fpirituous  liquors,  and  aliments  which  are 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  volatile  particles, 

will 
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will  fometimes  caufe  an  unweildy  bulkinefs  ; 
but  this  generally  happens  in  perfons  whofe 
glands  are  very  weak  and  lax,  and  are  not 
capable  of  giving  a  proper  refiftance  to  the 
force  of  the  fluids,  whereby  the  contents  of 
the  larger  veffels  are  forced  into  thole  which 
are  fmaller.  The  vifage  of  fuch  perfons,  for 
the  moil  part,  looks  red  and  bloated. 

If  a  perfon  is  very  bulky  and  unweildy, 
and  defines  to  be  more  thin,  he  mould  omit 
all  kinds  of  aliments  which  are  vifcid  and  te- 
naceous  ;  all  kinds  of  fat  meats,  efpecially 
pork  and  goofe  -,  and  too  frequent  drinking 
of  fpirituous  liquors  :  the  former,  becaufe 
his  digeftive  powers  have  not  fufncient  force 
to  ailift  their  own  diiTolvents,  whereby  they 
may  be  fo  minutely  divided  as  to  pafs  freely 
off  the  body.  The  2d,  becaufe  they  are 
compofed  of  foft  adipofe  matter,  which  grea- 
fes  the  fibres  and  glands,  takes  off  their  ela- 
flicity,  and  renders  them  uncapable  of  per- 
forming their  functions.  Baked  meats,  like- 
wife,  will  not  be  proper  for  fuch  a  perfon, 
as  they  take  off  the  elafticity  of  the  fibres, 

and 
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and  leave  them  in  a  ftate  of  relaxation.  He 
mould  ufe  fuch  meats  as  are  eafily  attenuated. 
Vegetables,  and  vegetable  acids,  will  be  very 
ufeful  in  this  cafe ;  to  which  we  may  add 
moderate  exercife,  and  fhort  fleep* 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  perfon  who  is 
very  thin,  and  would  be  more  fat  or  flefhvj 
mould  feed  frequently  on  fat  aliments,  or  the 
fat  of  animals  ;  mould  drink  freely  of  wine 
or  fpirituous  liquors,  or,  in  fact,  of  malt  li- 
quors i  fhould  ufe  but  very  little  exercife* 
and  deep  a  good  deal ;  fhould  moderate  his 
paflions,  and  fhould  be  careful  that  he  ufes 
no  acrid  or  volatile  fubftances.  By  this  means 
he  may  relax  the  fyftem  of  his  fibres,  and 
make  their  contractile  powers  more  pliable^ 
fo  as  to  fuffer  the  particles  deftined  for  their 
nutrition  to  adhere  to  them. 


CHAP.. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  affec- 
ted in  confumptions. 


PROPOSITION     I. 

Thofe  parts  of  the  body  which  are  deprived  of 
their  nourifhment  may  be  properly  faid  to  be 
the  parts  affecled  in  confumptions^ 

PRevious  to  the  folution  of  this  propofi- 
tion,  I  muft  obferve,  that  the  aliments 
which  we  receive  into  our  bodies,  after  they 
are  minutely  divided,  by  the  joint  operation 
of  our  digeflive  powers,  and  the  folvents 
contained  within  themfelves,  and  after  their 
acrid  particles  are  detached  off  by  the  feve- 
ral  evacuations  of  our  bodies,  are*  again, 
converted  into  a  folid  lubflance,  for  the  nou- 
rifhment of  thofe  parts  whofe  fubftanees  are 
continually  rubbing  off,  by  their  continual 

fri&ions 
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frictions  and  agitations  :  as  thus,  there  is  a 
tranfmutation  of  the   divided  aliments  into 
thyle,  of  chyle  into  blood,  of  blood  into  fe- 
rous  and  lymphatic  juices,  and  of  ferous  and 
lymphatic  juices  into  nourifhment.  But,  when 
the  body  recedes  from  its  natural  flate,  il  h 
when  the  fibres  begin  to  lofe   their  fpringi- 
nefs^  the  mufcles  to  relax,  and  the  digeflive 
powers   to  be  weakened,  then  begins  a  re- 
trogrefllon  or  change  in  the  laws  of  the  ani- 
mal body.     The  actions   of  the  folid  parts 
are  not  fufficient,  when  joined  with  the  fol- 
vents  contained  in  the  aliments,  to  minutely 
divide  them,  and  carry  their  rnofi*  fine  parti- 
cles for  nutrition  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
body.     Thofe   parts,  by  being  continually 
agitated,  have  a  great  deal  of  their  adipofe 
and  nutritive  particles  rubbed  off,  and,  for 
^vant  of  being  continually  replenifhed  with  a 
fufficient  quantity   of  nutriment,  fall  into  a 
consumptive  flate.     The  larger  vefiels  focn 
become  obftructed  by  the  unattenuated  and 
nndigefted  aliments,  the  body  is  thereby  de- 
prived of  nourifhment,  and  the  confumption 
omes  univerial  in  the  fame*     When  iome 
F  %  par 
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parts  of  the  body  are,  by  this  means,  obftruc* 
ted,  the  circuit  of  the  fluids  will  be  fhorten- 
ed,  and  a  plethora  be  caufed,  a  fuper- abun- 
dant quantity  of  blood  will  be  forced  thro* 
the  lungs,  and,  as  the  fibres  of  that  organ  are 
equally  debilitated  with  the  reft  of  the  body, 
it  is  not  able  to  difcharge  properly  the  fame  -9 
an  inflammation  is  foon  raifed  in  its  fmall 
vefTels,  which,  perhaps,  for  want  of  being 
fpeedily  remedied,  turns  to  an  ulcer.  And 
as,  in  a  healthful  ftate,  it  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  that  the  fluids  fhould  lofe  their  fluidity 
before  they  can  be  fit  to  nourifh  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  body,  fo  in  this  difeafed  ftate  it 
is  equally  neceflary  that  the  folids  fhould  li- 
quify, diflblve,  aflume  the  nature  of  fluids, 
and  melt  down  from  their  adherence  to  the 
more  fixed  parts  of  the  conftitution.  Perhaps, 
fome  perfons  may  imagine  that  this  change 
is  impoflible  to  be  brought  on  ;  but  I  muft 
obferve,  that  except  it  is  performed  in  the 
manner  before-mentioned,  a  confumption 
can  never  feize  upon  the  conftitution ;  as  thus, 
a  part  can  never  be  faid  to  decay,  except 
diere  is  a  wafte  of  its  fubftance  j  folid  bodies 
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cannot  circulate  through  a  minute  feries  of 
veffels  -,  therefore,  a  part  mud  have  its  Jub- 
ilance liquified,  and  this  liquified  matter  be 
either  returned  upon  the  circulation,  or  de- 
tached off  by  fome  evacuation,  before  that 
it  can  fall  into  decay  \  i.  e.  after  it  is  depri- 
ved of  its  nourifliment. 

PROPOSITION     II. 

Of  the  order  and  progrefs  with  which  any 
part,  deprived  of  its  nourijhmenty  decays. 

"VI7E  are  hereby  to  underfland,  that  as 
foon  as  the  fibres  begin  to  lofe  their 
fpringinefs,  the  dhTolved  aliments,  by  not 
being  properly  agitated,  will  again  cohere, 
and  form  obftruclions,  whereby  the  body 
will  ceafe  to  be  nourifhed  *  and  as  foon  as 
the  body  ceafes  to  be  nourished,  the  parts 
that  firft  fall  into  decay,  will  be  thofe  which 
are  the  mod  foft  and  covered  with  fat  \  as 
the  fat,  and  the  oily  particles,  which  plump 
up  the  mufcles,  are  the  mod  eafily  rubbed 
off  by  attrition,  liquified,  and  re-abforbed 
by  -the  circulation,  or  forced  off  by  fome 
F  3  eva- 
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evacuation.  The  fevum,  or  thofe  folids 
that  are  of  a  harder  texture,  gping  next  g 
and  the  more  fleSiy  and  mufcular  fubftances 
are  the  laft  that  decay.  This  is  the  order 
and  progrefs  in  which  a  confumption  does 
increafe  upon  the  conflitution.  But  I  muft 
farther  obferve,  that  even  the  very  mufcles 
thernfelves  muft  firft  diffolve  and  liquify, 
before  they  can  be  difcharged  off  by  any  of 
the  evacuations. 

PROPOSITION     III. 

Of  the  evacuations  Which  generally  attend 
confumpionSy  and  the  manner  of  their  dis- 
charges. 

117  HEN  the  fat,  and  moil  pliable  parts 
of  the  body  are,  in  a  great  meafure, 
difToived  and  wafted,  then  the  more  flefhy 
and  mufcutar  parts  begin  infenfibly  to  dif- 
folve, and  difunite  from  the  conflitution  : 
therefore,  whenever  the  body  ceafes  to  be 
nourifned,  it  begins  to  decay,  and  the  particles 
of  its  foiids  to  liquify,  and  to  be  re-abforted 
into  the  circulation  \  whereby  the  quantity  of 

the 
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the  circulating  mafs  will  be  much  increafed, 
diftends  its  containing  veffels,  and  either 
ruptures  the  glands  of  the  inteftines,  and  fo 
gives  rite  to  a  colliquative  diarrhasa,  one  of 
the  chief  effects  of  this  difeafe  ,  or,  if  the 
glands  of  thefe  parts  have  a  fufficient  degree 
of  elafticity  or  ftrength  to  counteract  its  im- 
pulfe,  the  torrent  is  then  turned  towards  the 
kidneys,  and  gives  rife  to  a  diabetes,  or,  at 
leaft,  a  much  larger  difcharge  of  urine  than 
the  conftitution  can  well  bear  i  but,  if  the 
renal  glands  likewife  withfland  its  impulfe, 
it  bends  its  courfe  towards  the  glands  of  the 
fkin,  and  is  difcharged  in  profule  fweats. 

If  we  confider  critically  the  nature  of  the 
human  body,  it  will  evidently  appear,  that 
the  glands  of  the  fkin  are  the  moil  conve- 
nient out-let  to  difcharge  off  any  fuperrluous 
quantity  of  juices  -,  for  this  feries  of  glands 
are  every  where  the  extremities  of  the  veins 
and  arteries,  and  as  the  extreme  parts  of 
thofe  veffels  are  the  fartheft  from  the  centre 
of  heat  and  motion,  it  is  very  evident  that 
they  will  let  pafs  thofe  juices  which  cannot 
F  4  find 
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find. a  pafTage  any  where  elfe.  But  as  this 
doctrine  may  appear  itrange,  when  fuperfi- 
cially  obferved,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  make  it 
as  clear  as  poflible. 

When  the  body  is  in  health,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  upon  the  application  of  cupping  glaffes, 
and  the  extraction  of  blood  thereby,  that  the 
attracting  or  centripetal' force  of  that  fluid, 
near  the  furface  of  the  body,  is  much  ftron- 
ger  than  in  any  of  the  parts  nearer  the  center 
of  heat  and  motion  y  and  the  reafon  thereof 
is  obvious.  For,  in  the  Hrft  place,  if  we 
confider  that  the  fluids,  when  they  arrive  to 
this  minute  feries  of  vefTels,  have  a  much 
lefs  degree  of  velocity  than  they  had  in  their 
pafTage  through  the  aorta,  (the  difference  of 
the  velocities  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta,  and 
in  the  cuticular  ateries  is,  by  calculation,, 
found  to  be  as  615  to  1,  nearly  y  fee  my 
treatife  on  fevers)  confequently  the  agitation 
of  its  particles  will  be  much  lefs,  and  its 
attractive  force  greater. 

Secondly 
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SeccnSy^  Y  he  blcod  in  the  capillary  arteries 
has  nor  that  degree  of  Heat  which  it  has  in  the 
i  V1 els,  whereby  its  aerial  particles  are 

more  cohdenfed,  and  its  attractive  force  in- 
creafed.  The  blood  and  juices  moving  thus 
gently  -through  thefe  capillary  veilels,  may  be 
to  difcharge  their  ferous  contents 
citing  the  fibres  to  action,  which  warmth 
and  ftimulus  will  not  fail  to  do ;  whereas, 
in  the- larger  veifels,  the  motion  and  heat  of 
this  vital  ftream  would  be  fo  great  as  to  keep 
the  ferous  parts  in  perfect  fufion  with  the  glo- 
bular parts.  But  if  nei. her  the  euticular  glands 
are  yet  fo  much  weakened  as  to  give  way  to 
the  impulfes  of  this  glut  of  juices,  charged 
upon  the  conftitution,  from  the  decays  of  the 
inward  parts,  thefe  juices  then  return  upon 
the  cenftitution,  and,  by  their  increasing 
the  interline  motion  of  the  circulating  mafs, 
raife  the  heat  of  the  body,  charge  an  addi- 
tional load  upon  fome  of  the  weakened  or- 
gans, and,  perhaps,  deflroy  entirely  their 
action.  Thefe  organs  will  be  fboneft  weak- 
ened and  deftroyed,  whofe  fituation  is  neareft 
the  center  of  heat  and  motion,  and  whofe 

tex- 
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texture  is  compofed  of  the  fined  fibres.  Ths 
chief  of  thefe  organs  is  the  lungs,  an  organ 
which  is  compofed  of  the  mod  fine  and  ten- 
der fibres,  and  through  whofe  cavities  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood  is  continually  palling 
and  repafling.  If  this  fuper-abundant  quan- 
tity of  juices  mould  happen  to  be  accumula- 
ted upon  the  capillary  veffels  of  the  lungs, 
as  'tis  more  than  ten  to  one  that  it  will,  it 
generally  ruptures  the  fine  arteries  of  this  or- 
gan, and  an  hemorrhage,  or,  commonly 
fpeaking,  a  fpitting  of  blood  enfues.  This 
i$  a  fymptom  incident  to  confumptions,  and 
arifes  from  the  natural  weaknefs  and  thinnefs 
of  the  coats  of  the  vefTels  of  this  organ,  which 
are  incapable  of  making  refiftance  to  the  ex- 
traordinary force  and  prefifure  of  the  mafs  of 
blood. 

Having  confidered  the  manner  of  the 
difcharges  made  by  the  evacuations  which 
are  incident  to  confumptive  cafes,  I  fhall 
now  proceed  to  difcover  the  internal  parts 
which  are  affected,  and  which  may  juflly 
he  called   the   chief    means  that  give   rife 

to 
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to  thofe  difcharges.  The  flrft  of  thofe  in- 
ternal parts,  which  are  affected  in  this  difeafe, 
is  the  ftomach,  a  vefTel  which  may,  without 
any  impropriety,  be  called  the  labatory  of 
nature.  Here  all  our  aliments  undergo  their 
firil  divifion  and  attenuation,  by  their  own 
difTolvents  ,  being  agitated  by  its  gentle  con- 
tractions. If,  therefore,  the  contractive  pow- 
ers of  this  organ  are  fo  very  weak,  that  they 
cannot  give  fuch  affiftance  to  the  difTolvents, 
contained  within  the  aliments,  as  is  fufficient 
for  their  minute  attenuation,  and  to  concoct, 
digett,  and  affimulate  them  into  good  chyle, 
which  is  generally  the  caufe  in  the  beginning 
of  confumptions  -y  thefe  crude  juices  will  be 
charged  upon  the  conftitution,  which,  if  fre- 
quently repeated,  will,  in  time,  create  ob- 
structions in  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  and 
weaken  the  actions  of  the  folid  parts  :  that 
part  of  the  body  will  firft  fuffer  which  is  of 
the  weakeft  texture  ;  which,  after  the  fto- 
mach, in  phthifical  confumptions,  will  be 
obferved  to  be  the  lungs,  becaufe  of  the  ex- 
treme fine  make  of  this  bowel  If  the  con- 
sumption is  of  the  whole  body,  commonly 
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called  an  atrophy,  the  other  parts  of  the  vif- 
cera  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked.  In  the 
dilTeclions  of  thofe  who  have  died  of  this  fpe- 
cies  of  confumptions,  it  will  generally  be 
obferved,  that  the  fpleen  and  liver  are  fluffed 
with  vifcid,  nay,  fometimes  with  calculus 
matter,  and  extended  much  beyond  their  na- 
tural dimenfions.  It  is  very  obvious  this  is 
owing  to  the  fuper-abundant  quantity  of  vif- 
cid juices  forced  upon  thefe  parts,  by  the  im- 
pulfes  of  the  circulation  ;  and  by  their  fibres 
not  having  fufricient  flrength  to  give  refi- 
nance to  the  fame,  they  accumulated  there- 
on, and  thereby  fwelled  thefe  bowels  fo  much 
beyond  their  natural  magnitude  :  but  not 
only  thefe  organss  but  the  greateft  part  of 
thevifcera,  as  the  pancreas,  mefentery,  omen- 
tum, and  peritoneum,  are  all  obferved  to  be 
more  or  lefs  obilrucled  and  fwelled  in  con- 
sumptive cafes. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  remote  caufes  of  wajles  and  con- 
fumptions. 


PROPOSITION     L 

■There  mufl  be  a  difpqfition  to,  before  there  can 
be  a  generation  of  a  difeafe  ;  i.  e.  all  difeafes 
have  fome  pre-exifting  caufes, 

WHenever  the  conftitution  begins  to  de- 
viate from  its  natural  ftandard,  or, 
otherwife  fpeaking,  whenever  the  aliments 
are  forced  upon  the  conftitution  in  an  undif- 
folved  ftate  ;  whenever  the  fluids  begin  to 
lofe  their  texture  and  grow  acrid  \  and  when- 
ever the  fibres  of  the  body  begin  to  lofe  their 
fpringinefs  and  elafticity,  we  may  juftly  con- 
clude that  a  difeafe  is  generating,  which  will 
be  more  or  lefs  violent,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  pre-difpofing  caufe.  Confump^ 
tions,    therefore,    in  their  beginning,  often 

ap- 
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approach  by  very  flow  fteps,  and  give  us  biit 
very  little  warning  before  they  are  actually 
prefent :  however,  upon   a  critical  enquiry, 
we  may  generally  perceive  fome  foreboding 
fymptoms  before  the  difeafe  has  actually  feiz- 
ed  upon  the  body,  and  I  am  perfuaded,  by 
proper  applications,  may  ward  off  the  ap- 
proaching evil.-  Confumptions  are  fometimes 
hereditary^  the  morbid  taint  being  originally 
fixed   in   the  body  while  in  embrio,  and  in- 
termingled with   its   firft   principles  of  life. 
This  to  me  appears  to  be  the  caufe  of  thofe 
children  who  are  continually  fubject  to  fcro- 
phulous  tumous,  glandulous  fwellings,  and 
the  rickets,  which  ailments  are  fome  of  the 
chief  pre-difpofing  caufes  of  confumptions. 
But  this  fpecies  of  difeafes   are  not  fo  fre- 
quently the  effects  of  our  parent's  miicemean- 
ors,  as  they  are  of  our  own  :  for  if  we  exa- 
mine carefully  the  nature  of  this  difeafe,  and 
the  bodies  who  are  the  objects  of  its  prey,  it 
will  plainly  appear,  that  we,  ourfelves,  are 
voluntarily     its    chief    encouragers  ;    nay, 
and  even,     with  all  our   might,     afllfl  its 
operations,  by  our  living   nnfnitable  to  our 

con- 
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cbnftitutions  •,  thereby  furcharging  the  folids* 
breaking  the  texture  of  the  fluids,  and,  in 
fact,  ufing  our  utmoft  endeavours  to  {train 
and  break  the  fprings  of  life.  Some  bodies 
are,  by  nature,  endued  with  ftronger  confti- 
tutions  than  others,  and  therefore  they  will 
be  capable  of  continuing  their  vicious  actions, 
and  warding  off  the  fevere  ftroke  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  for  a  longer  time  2  however,  it  will  ge- 
nerally be  obferved,  that  perfons  who  are  of 
the  molt  Itrong  and  robuft  constitutions  do 
fall  victims  to  this  difeafe  much  fooner  than 
thofe  whofe  habit  of  body  is  much  more  ten- 
der and  weak ;  and  this  is  a  misfortune  ge- 
nerally attending  thofe  perfons,  that  they 
pride  themfelves  upon  their  ftrength,  and  are 
frequently  drawn  in  to  overcharge  themfelves 
with  excefs,  until,  by  repeated  mocks,  their 
fprings  of  life  are  much  (trained,  and  frequent- 
ly broken  ;  when  thofe  poor  unhappy  wretches 
are  forced  to  cry  out  for  afliftance.  But  we 
may  obferve  feveral  perfons  attacked  with 
confumptive  difeafes,  which  neither  owed 
their  origin  to  the  vices  of  their  parents,  nor 
their  own4rregularities,  but  they  naturally  a- 
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rife  from  the  mal-formation  of  fome  of  the 
principal  vifcera.  This  difpofition  is,  for 
the  mod  part*  diftinguifhed  by  a  pale  and 
thin  complexion ;  a  meagre  habit  of  body  \ 
and  a  dead  funken  look :  the  veins  appear 
as  if  they  were  coloured  with  a  light  blue. 
Their  paflions  are  very  quick  and  wavering, 
and  they  are  uncapable  of  bearing  any  difap- 
pointments,  forrow,  or  contradiction,  with- 
out the  greatefl  emotion  and  difcompofure  of 
fpirits  -y  which,  frequently,  caufe  great  irre- 
gularities of  the  fame,  and  difpofes  the  body 
to  confumptions  and  decays  ;  and  the  reafon 
thereof  is  obvious.  For  perfons  of  this  com- 
plexion and  make  are,  upon  taking  the  leaft 
cold,  or  irregularity  in  the  non-naturals, 
whereby  the  quantity  of  their  fluids  is  increa- 
fed,  fubject  to  coughs,  wheezings,  and  fhort- 
nefs  of  breath,  by  the  lungs  being  opprefTed 
with  a  fuper-abundant  quantity  of  blood,  and 
not  having  room  to  expand  themfelves  :  the 
effects  of  which  are  inflammatory  fevers,  and 
peripneumonies,  which  frequently  difpofe 
this   bowel  to  obftruftions,   ichirrous  fwel- 

lings, 
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lings,  &V.  that  for  the  molt  part,  terminate 
in  a  phthifis. 

PROPOSITION     II. 

Other  difeafes  are  frequently  the  pra-difp-qfi'ng 
caufes  ef  confumptions  and  decays. 

AS  I  have,  in  my  foregoing  propofition, 
evidently  proved  that  there  are  peculiar 
habits  of  body  which  are  the  prse-exifting 
caufes  of  this  fpecies  of  difeafes,  fo  the  pre- 
fent  propofition  leads  me  to  prove  that  there 
are  other  difeafes  which  tend  to  the  fame 
purpofe  j  nay,  and  which  are  the  chief  means 
of  fubjecting  the  body  to  their  attacks. 
The  chief  of  which  are  violent  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  efpecially  the  peripneumony 
and  pleurify,  badly  remedied,  /.  e.  where 
bleeding,  and  other  plentiful  evacuations, 
have  not  been  ordered  at  their  firft  at- 
tack :  thdfe  perfons,  who  arefubjecl:  to  thefe 
difeafes,  and  to  inflammations  of  the  lungs, 
do  very  rarely  efcape  impofthumes  of  that 
bowel,  which  always  difpole  the  coriftitution 
td  confumptions.  Chronical  difeafes  are  like- 
wife  capable  of  diiponng  the  body  to  con- 
G  lump- 
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fumptions  •>  the  chief  of  which  are  the  fcur- 
vy  and  the  jaundice.     It  is  abfolutely  im- 
pofiible  for  an  atrophy  to  get  any  footing  in 
the  body,  except  the  former  of  thefe  difeafes 
has   preceded  -,    whofe  firft   attack  depends 
upon  the  relaxation  of  the  capillary  fibres, 
which,  when  they  are  not  capable  of  giving 
their  contained  fluids  a  degree  of  agitation 
that  is  fufficient  to  expand  their  aerial  parti- 
cles, and  increafe  their  contrifugal  force,  let 
the  particles  thereof  run  into  clofTer  contracts 
than  is  confident  with  the  laws  of  the  circu- 
lation under  a  free  flate  of  health  j  whereby 
the  attractive  force  of  the  blood  is  increafed, 
and,  by  its  not  having   a  proper  quantity  of 
direct:  motion,  it  falls  into  interline  motions, 
grows  acid,  and  foon  after  deforms  the  fkin 
with  fores  and  boils.    The  fcurvy,  therefore, 
is   the   firft  ailment  the  body  labours  under, 
after  the  fibres  have  loft  their  fpringinefs  and 
elafticity  ;  and  is  one  of  the  chief  pras-difpo- 
fmg  caufes  of  an  atrophy.     The  jaundice 
more  frequently  gives  rife  to  a  phthifis  than 
an  atrophy,  as  does  likewife  a  cough,  and  an 
afthma.     The  former  does  frequently  pave 

the 
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the  way  to  a  phthifis,  efpecially  in  thofe  per- 
fons  whofe  conftitutions  are  inclined  to  a  hec- 
tic, or  whofe  lungs  and  bronchial  veffels  are 
of  a  weak  texture,  and  fubjecl  to  defluxions 
of  rheum.  Perfons  inclinable  to  thofe  indifpo- 
fitions,  are  apt  to  be  afflicted  with  coughs, 
upon  the  lead  cold  taking  or  inflammatory 
Hate  of  the  blood,  which  often  affect  the 
lungs  before  they  are  aware  thereof,  and 
give  rife  to  an  incurable  phthifis.  An  afthma, 
which  is  an  obflruclion  of  the  tender  veifels 
of  the  lungs,  is  frequently  the  immediate 
caufe  of  this  difeafe.  I  think  that  people, 
when  they  carefully  confider  the  nature  of 
coughs  and  afchmas,  mould  be  exceedingly 
cautious  how  they  let  thefe  difeafes  prey  upon 
the  conftitution ;  for  I  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  great  numbers  have  loft  their  lives  by 
neglecting  to  remedy  thefe  feeming  flight 
difeafes  in  due  time. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Of  the  firjl  vifible  effects  of  confumptions 
and  decays,  after  the  fibres  have  loft 
their  fpringinefs,  and  the  attractive  or 
centripetal  force  of  the  blood  is  in- 
creafed. 


PROPOSITION    I. 

The  firfi  vifible  effecls  of  a  confumption,  or 
decay,  will  be  more  or  lefs  violent  according 
to  the  violence  of  the  pr<e-difpoJing  caufe. 

IN  my  foregoing  proportions,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  that  we  can  never 
perceive  any  decays  to  attend  the  conftitution 
until  it  ccafes  to  be  nourifhed  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  which  I  have  propofed, 
it  can  never  ceafe  to  be  nouriihed,  until  the 
fibres  lofe  their  fpringinefs  and  elafticity,  i,  e, 
until  they  they  are  lb  far  weakened  that  they 

can- 
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cannot  give  proper  affiftance  to  the  diffql- 
vents,  contained  within  the  aliments,  for  the 
minute  attenuation  of  the  fame  :  and  as  fome 
perfons  have  a  greater  ftrength  of  fibres  than 
others,  they  will  be  able  to  ward  off  the  dif- 
eafe  for  a  longer  time ;  but  then,  when  it 
does  attack  thofe  perfons  of  a  flrong  robuft 
conftitution,  it  increafes  with  great  violence 
and  rapidity  :  and,  laying  afide  external  ac- 
cidents, the  vifible  effects  thereof  will  be 
more  or  lefs  violent,  haftened,  or  retarded, 
in  proportion  to  the  fpringinefs  and  elafticity 
of  the  fibres  of  the  folid  parts. 

PROPOSITION     II. 

The  fir  ft  vifible  effeffis  cf  this  difeafe,  will  ge- 
nerally be  perceived  on  thofe  parts  which  are 
moft  ajfecled  with  the  fame. 

VftZHenever,  therefore,  the  machinul^e  of 
the  fibres  begins  to  fall  below  its  na- 
tural flandard,  the  body  will  immediately 
begin  to  fall  into  decays  and  waftes,  which 
will  firft  appear  in  thofe  parts  where  the  fi- 
G  3  bres 
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bres  are  the  weaken;,  and  thofe  parts  will  be 
different  according  to  the  different  conditio 
tion  of  the  patient :  for  infcance,  if  a  perfon 
of  a  hecligal  cqnflitution  mould  chance  to  be 
feized  with   a  confumption,  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  it  falls  upon  the  lungs,  ulcerates  that  or- 
gan, and  gives   rife   to  that  fpecies  which  is 
commonly  called  a  phthifis  \  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  constitution  is  more  cold, 
i.  e.   if  the  folid  parts  are  more  lax   the  fame 
decay  will  make  its  progrefs  without  an  ulcer 
of  the  lungs,  and  is  commonly  call  an  atro- 
phy :  fo  that  from  hence  we  may  eafily  per- 
ceive, that  the  difference  between  an  atrophy 
£nd  a  phthifis  depends  entirely  upon  the  con- 
ftitution of  the  patient,  and  that,  by  know- 
ing the  ftrength  of  the  patient's  fibres,  and 
the  ftrength  of  the  texture  of  his  fluids,    we 
may  fafely  prognosticate  the  effects  of  an  ap- 
proaching decay  or  confumption.  Whenever 
the  fibres  of  any  part  begin  to  lofe  their  fprin- 
ginefs,  that  part  will  immediately  appear  to 
be  affected,  and  according  as  it  is  more  or 
Jefs  necefiary  to  animal  action,  may  we  judge 

of 
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of  the  difeafe,  as  being  more  or  lefs  danger- 
ous, or  violent. 

PROPOSITION     III. 

Qf  the  firfi  vijible  effecls  which  we  perceive? 
after  the  elasticity  of  the  fibres  begins  to  de- 
creafe,  and  the  body  begins  to  fuffer  from 
the  attacks  of  a  confumftion. 

TN  an  atrophy,  where  the  general  frame  of 
the  constitution  begins  to  weaken,,  the 
firfl  effects  which  we  difcover  to  make  any 
impreffion  upon  the  body,  are  thofe  of  the 
hypocondriacal  kind,  and  low  fpiritednefs. 
After  thefe  have  continued  for  fometime,  the 
patient  begins  to  lofe  his  appetite,  and  will 
ficken  even  at  the  fight  of  meat.  He  difcharges, 
by  vomit,  every  thing  he  eats  that  is  burthen- 
fome  to  the  ftomach,  or  above  the  ftrength  of 
the  weakened  fibres  of  this  bowel  to  affift  its 
own  fol vents  for  to  promote  its  attenuation. 
But  notwithstanding  a  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach, and  a  bad  appetite,  are  effects  which 
every  fpecies  of  this  difeafe  frequently  give 
pfe  to,  yet  it  will  generally  be  obferved,  that 
G  4  fome 
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fome  perfons,  who  labour  under  pulmonic 
co n ill m prions,  will  keep  up  a  good  appetite 
even  to  their  dying  day  :  but,  by  the  bye, 
thofe  perfons  are  always  of  the  moft  ftrong 
and  robufl  conftitution.  When ,  the  lungs 
are  attacked  with  that  fpecies  of  this  difeafe 
called  a  phthifis,  the  firfi  effects  which  it  ge- 
nerally produces  are  a  cough  and  hoarfe- 
nefs.  This  cough  is  very  different  from  that 
which  is  the  effecl:  of  a  cold  frefhly  taken; 
for  a  cough,  which  arifes  by  this  latter  means, 
emits  a  (harp  firm  found,  with  an  eafy  rer 
fpiration,  and  is,  for  the  generality,  attend- 
ed with  a  defluxion  of  ferous  matter  upon 
the  veiTels  of  the  bronchia.  Whereas.,  on 
%hc  other  hand,  a  cough  which  is  produced 
by  an  inflammatory,  or  vifced  matter  fluffing 
the  lungs,  occasioned  by  the  impaired  flate 
of  their  fibres,  is  always  joined  to  a  hoarfe- 
nefs,  and  a  flat  hollow  found,  and  its  fits 
are  very  quick  and  fhort.  Gentle  coughs, 
created  by  colds  taking,  are  generally  attend- 
ed with  a  thin  matter,  which  is  eafily  expec- 
torated ;  whereas  confumptive  coughs  are  al- 
ways attended  with  a  thick  putrid  expectora- 
tion* 
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*ion,  even  when  the  difeafe,  of  which  this  is 
a  fymptom,  is  in  its  firfl  ftage.  When  it 
comes  to  its  laft  flage,  and  when  an  ulcer  is1 
confirmed  in  the  lungs,  this  matter  becomes 
noifome,  and  difficult  to  expectorate.  This 
cough  will  likewife  be  found  to  vary,  acr- 
cording  as  the  difeafe  is  more  or  lefs  acute  ; 
for  in  the  mod  acute  consumption,  this 
cough  will  be  very  violent,  efpecially  to- 
wards night,  with  but  very  little  intenruT- 
Jion.  The  expectorated  matter,  in  this  cafe, 
is  thin,  ferous,  acrid,  and  tickles  the  bron^ 
chial  vefTels,  and  continues  fq  even  to  the  laft 
flage  of  the  difeafe. 

As  the  expectorated  matter,  in  confumpr 
tions,  is  nothing  more  than  ferous  and  lym- 
phatic juices  fecreted  by  the  bronchial  vefTels, 
fo  will  it  arife  more  vifcid,  or  liquid,  in  pro- 
portion as  its  fecretion  is  more  quickly  or 
flowly  performed  -,  and  its  fecretion  will  be 
more  quick  or  flow  in  proportion  to  the  velo- 
city of  the  circulation,  and  the  elafticity  of  the 
fibres:  therefore,  in  thefeconfumptiens  which 
are  very  acute,  and  where  the  velocity  of  the 

cir~ 
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circulation   is   very  quick,  the  expectorated 
matter  will  be  very  thin,  acrid,  and  uncon- 
co&ed,  and  the  cough  will  be  violent  j  but 
in  thofe  confumptions  v/hich  are  more  flow 
in  their   progrefs,  the  expectorated   matter 
will  be  more   tough,  vifcid,  and  in  greater 
quantities  ;  but  then  the  cough  will  be  much 
lefs  violent  and  frequent.     After  this  trou- 
blefome   fymptom  has  harrarTed  the  patient 
for  lbmetime,  he  feels  violent  pains   in  his 
bread  and   fide,  which,  in  fome  emaciated 
conflitutions,  are  almoff,  unfupportable,  at- 
tended with  a  very  difficult  refpiration,  and, 
at  certain  times,  feem  to  fhoot  through  the 
pectoral  mufcles.    The  patient  becomes  fub- 
ject  to  cold  fhivering,  and,  even  in  the  height 
of  fummer,  is  never  eafy,  except  he  is  very 
warmly  cloathed,  or  hovering  over  the  fire. 
Fie  now   begins    apparently   to  wafte  •,  his 
cheeks,     and    the     palms    of    his    hands, 
after  meals,  glow  with  heat.     The  belly  is, 
for  the  mod  part,  bound,  and  the  urine  of 
a  very  high   colour.     Thefe  are  the  firft  ef- 
fects which  we  perceive   to  be  produced  by 
this  fpecies  of  difeafcs.    Scon  after  the  body 

may 
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may  be  perceived  to  wafte  apace,  and  thofe 
parts  fboneft  give  way,   whofe  particles  have 
the   leaft  degree  of  cohefion  ;    which,    ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  difolving  bodies, 
will   be  thofe  of  the  mofl  foft  and  fpongy 
texture,    and    abounding  with   fat :     thofe 
parts  firft  melt  down,  and  pafs  off  by  fome 
of  the  evacuations.     We  generally  perceive 
the  ftools,    and   urine,    of  thofe  who  labour 
under  this  difeafe,   to  abound  with  an  oily 
matter  -,   which  is  nothing  more  than  the  li- 
quified fat  pafiing  off  by  thofe  evacuations^ 
When  the  fat  begins  thus  to  liquify,  and  be 
difcharged  off  the  body,   the  mufcles  of  the 
fevera]  parts  abounding  with  the  fame,  look 
meagre   and   thin  \   for  this  fubftance  is  the 
chief  means  of  filling  up  the  hollow  interfti- 
ces  of  the  mufcles,  and  thereby  making  the 
afpect  appear  more  agreeable  i  which,  without 
this  afliftance,   would    look  hollow  and  un~ 
Tightly.     The  coflivenefs,  which  I  juft  now 
obferved  to  be  one  of  the  firfr.  vifible  effects 
of  a  confumption,  makes  a  great  many  per- 
rons believe  that  the  difeafe  will  not  be  very 
violent.     Whereas,  in  fact,  we  may  rather 

judge 
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judge  the  contrary  by  the  appearance  of  this 
fymptorn ;  for  it  will  always  be  obferved 
that  this  is  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  increafed 
heat  of  the  body,  which  will  not  fail  to  melt 
down  its  oily  and  flelhy  fubftance.  Perhaps, 
in  the  firir.  place,  the  fuperrluous  juices  may 
as  well  pais  oil  by  urine,  or  an  increafed  per- 
fpiration,  as  by  ftool  ;  whereas,  when  the  fi- 
bres, which  compofe  the  coats  of  the  bowels, 
begin  to  relax,  and  give  way  to  the  glut  of 
juices  which  is  in  perfect  fufion  in  the  body, 
the  colliquative  evacuation  by  ftool  may  be 
more  large  than  it  would  have  been,  had  it 
began  more  early  :  therefore,  whatever  hopes 
the  patient  may  entertain' in  the  beginning, 
for  the  favourable  termination  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  by  the  mildnefs  of  its  effects,  in  the 
progreis,  he  will  perceive  them  all  to  vanifn. 
This  melting  flux,  generally  obfervable  in  a 
confumption,  is  very  different  from  that  fim- 
ple  diarrhoea  which  owes  its  rife  to  colds  tak- 
ing, or  any  diforder  of  the  ftomach  or  bowels  ; 
and  may  be  juflly  compared  to  thole  violent 
difcharges  which  pafs  off  by  this  out-let  in  high 
fevers,  near  the  height  of  the  diieale,  where 

bleed- 
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bleeding  has  been  omitted  in  the  beginning ; 
difcharges  made  from  the  blood  itfelf,  that  is 
furcharged  with  a  load  of  hot  and  acrid  juices, 
which  at  laft  burft  out  on  the  glands  of  the  in- 
terlines, and  are  evacuated  in  the  form  of  loofe 
fcools,  which  generally  rid  nature  of  her 
Superfluous  load,  and,  for  the  prefent,  feem 
to  give  relief  to  the  afflicted  patient.  A  'dis- 
charge of  matter  thus  made  from  the  blood, 
muft  greatly  weaken  the  patient's  ftrength, 
and  be  followed  with  a  great  dejection  of  ipi- 
rits  and  melancholy.  But,  in»  confumptive 
cafes,  although  we  adminifter  medicines  to 
brace  the  fibres  of  the  interlines,  and  retard 
the  flux,  (the  modern  method  of  relieving 
this  evacuation)  yet  we  gain  no  advantage, 
thereby  in  point  of  cure  ;  for,  if  this  fuper- 
fluous quantity  of  juices  is  prevented  from 
pafTing  off  through  the  inteftinal  canal,  they 
will  recoil  upon  the  conflitution,  and  give 
rife  to  hectical  heats,  and,  in  the  end,  be 
forced  on  the  cutaneous  glands,  topafs  off  in 
colliquative  Sweats,  which  will  be  found  to 
haften  on  the  confumption,  and  bring  on  grea- 
ter ravages  upon  the  body,  than  the  diarrhsea 

could 
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could   poffibly   have  done.     When  a  con- 
fumptjon  is  brought  on   by  hard  drinking, 
efpecially  of  fpirituous  or  vineous  liquors,  it 
will  frequently  be  obferved,  that  the  patient,- 
in  the  progrefs  of   the  difeafe,  has  large  and 
frequent  difcharges  by  urine  -,  which  is  fweet 
to  the  tafte,  and  which  appears  to  be  replete 
with  undigefted  faccharine  falts.    This  fymp- 
tom  very  rarely  appears  until  the  confump- 
tion  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  body,  h  e. 
until  the  fibres,  which   compofe  the  glands 
of  the  kidneys,  begin  to  lofe  their  fpringinefs, 
and  give  way  to  the  force  of  the  blood  brought 
thither,  by  the  impulfe  of  the  heart,  for  the 
ufe  of  that  fecretion.     We  may  frequently 
perceive  the  urine,  in  confumptive  cafes,  to 
be   difcharged  in  large  quantities,  without 
the  leaft  fweetnefs  in  its  tafle,  but  as  infipid 
as  pure  water  :  in  other  cafes  of  this  kind, 
again,  it   appears   pale*  crude,  and    with   a 
large  quantity  of  an  oily  fubflance  floating. 
on  its  furface  ;  nay,  I  have  frequently  ob- 
ferved it  with  a  great  farinaceous  fediment.. 
If  the  glands  of  the  kidneys  are  able  to  with- 
ftand    the  impulfes  of  the  blood,  then  this 

fuper- 
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fuperfluous  quantity  of  juices  recoil  upon  the 
constitution,  and  is  difcharged  in  clammy 
fweats ;  fo  that,  in  fact,  'tis  this  fuper- abun- 
dant quantity  of  juices,  generated  in  the  bo- 
dy by  the  diflblution  of  its  folids  into  fluids, 
which  furnifhes  matter  for  thofe  difcharges 
by  flool,  by  urine,  and  by  fweat,  which 
prove  fo  difturbing,  and  frequently  fatal  to 
the  patient;  and,  indeed,  it  mud  be  very 
bad  practice  if  we  attempt  to  flop  either  of 
them  without  firil  removing  their  caufe ;  for 
either  of  thefe  evacuations  fo  flopped,  will 
be  found  to  accumulate  a  fuper-abundant 
quantity  of  juices  on  the  body,  which,  if  in 
does  not  increafe  the  other  evacuations, 
will  prove  fatal  to  the  patient.  But  if  the  fi- 
bres of  the  fecretory  glands  are  able  to  with- 
Itand  the  protruding  force  of  the  blood, 
whereby  its  furcharged  glut  cannot  obtain  a 
vent  by  any  of  the  natural  evacuations,  an 
acute  fever  will  be  raifed,  which  muft  be 
immediately  fatal  to  the  patient,  except  an 
hemorrhage  of  blood  from  the  lungs  re- 
lieves him  :  this  will  be  often  the  cafe  in 

the 
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the  beginning  of  confumptions,  efpecially 
when  the  patient  is  of  a  ftrong  robuft  coniti- 
tution.  Thus  I  have  pointed  out  the  effects 
of  a  confumption  in  its  firft  ftage  i  I  (hail 
proceed  next  to  point  out  the  effects  which 
may  be  perceived  to  happen  in  its  pro 
grefs, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Of  the  effects  ohfervable  in  the  progrefs  of  a 

confumpti<m. 


PROPOSITION     L 

The  effecls  or  fymptoms,  ohfervable  in  the  pro- 
grefs of  a  confumption,  will  be  more  or  lefs 
violent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
.  flit  tit  ion  y  and  the  nature  of  the  pr<e-exifting 
caufes* 

llfHEN  the  pras-difpofing  caufes  of  this 
V  V  ailment  are  not  timely  relieved,  they 
continue  to  increafe,  and  introduce  a  new 
chain  of  effects,  which,  according  to  our 
propofition,  will  be  more  or  lefs  violent  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  caufes  §  and 
which  will  prove  very  dilturbing,  and  fre* 
quently  fatal,  to  the  miferable  patient.  When 
the  evacuations  prove  very  large,  and  the 
body  thereby  lofes  a  greater  quantity  of  juices 
H  than 
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than  it  can  well  afford,  the  action  of  the  fo- 
lid  parts  will  be  considerably  decreafed,  for 
want  of  that  warmth,  and  gentle  ftimulus, 
which  they  ufed  to  receive  from  the  fluids, 
whereby  they  cannot  any  longer  influence 
this  circulating  mafs  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
attenuate  and  properly  diftribute  it,  for  the 
nourifhment  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy.    The   blood  in   the  larger  veffels  begin 
to  fall  into  inteftine  motions,  created  by  its 
own  diflblvents,  but  that  in  the  capillary  vef- 
fels, from  the  fmallnefs  of  its  quantity,  and 
being  robbed  almoft  of  all  thefe  inherent  at- 
tenuants,  will  begin  to  lofe  its  centrifugal 
quality,  and   to    attract,    grow  vifcid,  and 
give  rife  to  obftructions  in  this  feries  of  vef- 
fels :  hence  arife  thofe  fchirrous  tumours  and 
fwellings  which  attack  the  liver,  fpleen,  and, 
in  fact,  the  whole  vifcera  of  the  lower  belly; 
hence  likewife  arife  thofe  hectical  heats  which 
the  miferable  patient  is  fo  violently  tormen- 
ted with.     When  the  patient  is  of  ftrong  fi- 
bres, of  a  dry  conflitution,  and  has  brought 
on  the  difeafe  by  hard  drinking  and  volup- 
tuous living,  thefe  hectical  heats,  occafioned 

by 
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by  the  interline  motions  of  his  juices^  will 
aflume  the  appearance  of  an  acute  fever. 
The  circulation  appears  to  be  very  violent  iri 
the  larger  veiTels,  the  pulfe  run  high  in  the 
great  arteries,  the  face  and  cheeks  glow  with 
heat,  and  a  delirium  is  frequently  the  effect 
thereof.  However,  we  are  not  to  treat  this 
fever  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  acute  conti- 
nual fever,  becaufe  it  does  not  proceed  from 
the  fame  caufe.  An  acute  continual  fever, 
which,  for  the  generality,  arifes  from  the 
folids  being  too  tenfe  and  elailic,  and  a  fuper- 
abundant  quantity  of  juices,  charged  upon  the 
body  by  the  obflruclion  of  fome  evacuation 
may  be  relieved  by  bleeding,  evacuations, 
and  condenfing  medicines.  This  hectic  fe- 
ver, which  is  the  effecl:  of  an  interline  mo- 
tion of  the  juices,  that  arife  from  their  fuper- 
abundant  quantity  in  the  larger  veiTels,  which 
have  not  a  proper  degree  of  velocity  from 
the  contractions  of  the  relaxed  fibres,  will 
not  yield  to  fuch  treatment  as  I  have  propo- 
fed  for  the  relief  of  the  other,  but  will  ra- 
ther be  increafed  thereby.  A  great  many 
perfons  have  made  objection  to  what  I  have 
H  2  sfierted 
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arTerted  to  be  the  caufe  of  a  hectic  fever,  and 
aliedge,  that  this  fever  is  caufed  only  by  the 
plethora,  which  is  generated  in  the  body  by 
the  obftructions,  which   fhorten  the  blood's 
circuit.     That  a  plethora  is  one  of  the  caufes 
of  this    fever  I  grant,   but  then  wre  are  not 
from  thence  to  make  it  the  only  caufe,  nor, 
indeed,  the   chief  one.     The  obftructions, 
and  fchirrous   fwellings,  which  affect  divers 
parts  of  the  body,  will  evidently  fhorten  the 
blood's   circuit,  and,  confequently,  increafe 
the  quantity  of  this  fluid  in  the  larger  vef- 
fels  •,  hence  a  plethora ;  but  this  will  not  of 
itfelf  give  rife  to  a  hectic  fever,  nor,  indeed, 
to  any  fever,  becaufe  the  folids,  or  contain- 
ing vefTels,  have  loft  almoft  all  their  fpringi- 
nefs,  and,  confequently,  cannot   give   their 
fuperfluous  charge  fuch  a  degree  of  motion 
as  will  raife  any  great  degree  of  heat  in  the 
body  j  nor,  in  fact,  fuch   a  motion  as  will 
maintain  its  common  heat ;  fo  that  we  muft 
be  obliged  to  fearch  for  fome  other  caufe,  as 
ail  afTiftant,  before  we  can  give  an  account 
of  the  true  caufe  of  this  fever.     This  other 
caufe,    we  may  venture  to  aflert,  is  nothing 


more 
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more  than  the  inteftine  motion  which  this 
fuper-abundant  quantity  of  juices  undergoes 
in  the  larger  veflfels,  for  want  of  a  due  de- 
gree of  direct  motion,  to  keep  its  parts  in  a 
proper  ftate  of  fluidity,  and  to  difcharge  its 
acrid  particles  by  the  common  out-lets  of 
the  body.  (How  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  is,  by 
this  means  raifed,  may  be  feen  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  caufe  of  animal  heat.)  The  heat 
raifed  by  this  inteftine  motion,  gives  a  fti- 
mulus  to  the  much  relaxed  fibres,  and  ena- 
bles them  to  throw  off  this  offending 
matter  in  profufe  fweats,  and  the  patient  is 
thereby  relieved  until  there  is  more  matter  to 
generate  a  new  inteftine  motion.  We  may 
frequently  perceive  a  degree  of  the  hectic  fe- 
ver to  accompany  the  fcurvy,  in  thofe  confti- 
tutions  which  have  been  long  pamper'd  with 
high  feafoned  foods,  wine,  and  fpirituous  li- 
quors; but  this  will  not  be  feen  while  the 
veflels  have  fuch  an  elasticity,  as  will  give  the 
juices  a  direct  motion  fufficient  to  force  off 
their  acrid  particles  thro'  the  fecretory  glands. 

H  2  PRO^ 
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PROPOSITION     II. 

Of  the  different  effetts  of  this  hectic  fever,  and 
how  it  is  the  means  of  deftroying  the  life  of 
the  animal. 

A  Hectic  fever,  in  the  firft  place,  difco- 

"*        vers  itfelf  with  a  HillefTnefs  and  unapt- 

nefs  to  motion,  which  is  foon  followed  with 

a  violent  heat,   and    difagreeable   fenfation, 

which  the  patient  perceives  in  the  palms  of 

his  hands  and  feet ;  a  glowing  rednefs  in  the 

cheeks,  and  anxiety,  efpecially  after  a  large 

meal :  all  thefe  are  very  much  exafperated 

towards  evening,     As   the  primary  difeafe 

increafes,  this   fever  will    likewife   increafe, 

and  is  foon  after  attended  with  a  violent  head- 

ach,  twitching  pains  in  the  fides  and  limbs, 

which    are   wandering  like   a  rheumatifm  i 

the  belly  and  hypochondres   are  greatly  di- 

flended,  and   there   is  a  frequent  belching 

of  wind  from  the  ftomach  ;  the  legs  feem 

very   weak,  feeble,  and   fwell    towards  the 

evening  ;  and  after  a  little  interval  of  time, 

his  whole  body  becomes  hot,  dry,  and  heavy, 

and 
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and  his  fpirits  are  dejected.  When  he  goes 
to  bed  in  the  evening,  he  finds  himfelf  very- 
hot,  reftlefs,  and  uneafy  -,  and  if  he  fhould 
chance  to  get  any  fleep,  it  is  very  trouble- 
ibme  to  him,  and  attended  with  frightful 
ftartings*  In  this  diffracted  condition  he 
continues  until  towards  morning,  when  he 
falls  into  profufe  fweats,  by  which  he  is  re- 
vived and  relieved  from  his  prefTure.  After 
the  patient  has  thus  fwested,  and  difcharged 
from  the  blood  this  offending  matter,  he 
finds  himfelf  very  light  and  eafy  for  fome 
time,  till  the  juices  accumulate  upon  the 
body,  and  raife  an  inteftine  motion  as  before. 
Thus  the  difeafe  continues  infenfibly  to  gain 
ground  upon  him,  at  firft  by  fits,  but  at  laft, 
when  it  approaches  towards  its  laft  period, 
the  danger  will  be  very  vifibly  painted.  Howr- 
ever,  the  generality  of  thofe  who  are  labour- 
ing under  this  difeafe,  even  when  it  is  attend- 
ed with  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  will  not  be  per- 
fuaded  that  their  cafe  is  dangerous,  but  will 
Hill  be  bigotted  to  life  ;  nay,  they  will  talk 
as  unconcernedly  of  their  bufinefs,  or  amufe- 
ments,  as  if  they  were  abfolutely  in  health. 
H  4  The 
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The  patient  entertains  thofe  hopes  of  reco- 
very from  the  dullnefs  of  his  difeafe,  which 
does  not  give  him  that  degree  of  pain  which 
he  receives  from  other  difeafes  *,  even,  if  his 
lungs  are  ulcerated,  the  mod  fevere  fymp- 
toms,  the  cough,  heclic  fever,  and  reftlefT- 
nefs,  entirely  difappear  when  his  body  is  eafed 
by  profufe  fweats.  As  the  difeafe  more  and 
more  increafes  upon  the  body,  efpecially 
when  it  is  of  the  phthifical  kind,  the  patient 
begins  to  be  fretful,  never  pleafed  with  thofe 
who  are  around  him,  always  uneafy,  and 
bitterly  complaining  at  every  flight  difap- 
pointment  He  is  frequently  attacked  with 
a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  flight  convulfive 
motions,  and  a  languid nefs  diffufes  itlelf  thro' 
all  the  feveral  parts  \  whereupon  the  obstruc- 
tions and  fwellings  become  daily  more  obfti- 
nate  and  burthenfome  •,  the  lungs  melt  down 
apace,  and  the  difeafe,  at  length,  limits  the 
period  of  his  life. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

Of  the  immediate  effeBs  of  a  confirmed 
phthifis,  i.  e.  when  the  lungs  are  abfo* 
lately  ulcerated. 


PROPOSITION    I. 

'The  effects  of  a  confirmed  phthifis^  will  depend 
greatly  upon  the  nature  of  the  pra-difpojing 
caufeS)  and  the  conftitution  of  the  body. 

WHEN  the  lungs  become  abfolutely 
ulcerated,  a  confumption  may  be  faid 
to  be  in  its  laft  ftage,  and  is  generally  regard- 
ed as  incurable.  Before  the  ulcer  is  formed 
in  this  organ,  that  is,  when  it  is  only  affecled 
with  fwellings,  and  obftruclions,  if  proper 
medicines  are  adminiftred,  and  proper  care 
taken,  thefe  little  fwellings  and  ulcers,  with 
the  little  ulcers  and  obftructions  of  the  other 
vifcera^  may  be  relieved  and  cured  \  and  I 

am 
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am  of  the  opinion,  and  have  feen  three  or 
four  inftances  to  confirm  me  therein,  that 
there  may  be  relief  given,  even  when  there 
is  a  large  ulcer  formed,  and  fometimes  a 
cure  ;  more  efpecially,  if  the  patient  is  not 
pad  the  meridian  of  life,  or  when  the  confli- 
tution  is  not  much  broken  :  but  the  patient 
is  to  expect  no  hopes  of  life  when  the  ulcer 
has  been  of  long  {landing,  and  the  conflitu- 
tion  is  much  amaciated.  Some  perfons  there 
are,  who  pofitively  aiTert,  that  no  fpecies  of 
a  confumption,  even  in  its  firft  flages,  is  ca- 
pable of  being  cured  -,  others  again,  on  the 
other  hand,  infill  upon  the  poffibility  of  cu- 
ring all  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  even  after  they 
have  made  considerable  breaches  in  the  con- 
flitution ;  but  I  could  heartily  wifh,  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  thefe,  would  inform  us  of  their  rea- 
fons  for  fo  averting,  as  it  is  very  evident, 
that  experience  proves  the  contrary.  It  is 
certain,  that  a  patient,  in  whom  the  fymp- 
toms  of  a  phthific  have  appeared  from  the 
beginning  of  the  difeafe,  does  very  rarely 
overcome   the  fame  ^  this  is  generally  the 

cafe3 
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cafe,  when  he  is  of  a  hot  and  dry  conftitu- 
tion.    The  firrt  fymptoms  which  we  perceive, 
which  denote  the  lungs   to  be  ulcerated,  are 
a  dry,  harfh,  and  founding  cough,  attended 
with  an  expectoration  of  vilcid  flinking  mat- 
ter, in  a  fmall  quantity  at  firfl,  but,  as  the 
difeafe  gains  ground,  its  quantity  increafes, 
and  it  becomes  of  a  yellow,  green,  and  fome- 
times  of  a  dufky  colour.     The  patient,  from 
the  beginning,    feels   a  very  great  prefTure 
upon  his   bread,  (occasioned   by  the  lungs 
being  fluffed  with  a  vifcid  inflammatory  mat- 
ter, before  they   begin  to  ulcerate)    with  a 
iliortnefs  of  breathing,  more  efpecially  when 
the  air  is  cold  and  denfe.     But  the  mod  cer- 
tain figns  to  difcover  that  the  lungs  are  ulce- 
rated, are,  the  expectoration  of  a  purulent 
matter,  a  difficult  refpiration,  and    an  op- 
preflive   load    or  weight   upon  the  breaft ; 
more  efpecially  if  we  likewife  add  the  hectic 
fever,  a  fymptom  v/hich  is  always  an  atten- 
dant upon  this  malady.     Some  authors  have 
treated  the  phthifical  confumption  as  a  dif- 
tinct  difeafe  from  an  atrophy,  whereas,  if  we 
carefully  examine  this  matter,  it  will  evident- 
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]y  appear,  that  thefe  difeafes  have  the  fame 
pras-difpofing  caufes,  and  vary  in  their  effects 
only  according  to  the  nature  of  the  conftitu- 
tion.  The  lungs,  in  fome  conftitutions, 
are  much  more  liable  to  be  affected  than  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  becaufe  they  are  of  a 
very  fine,  foft,  and  fpongy  texture,  and  their 
fibres  are  entirely  vafcular.  Other  conftitu- 
tions,  again,  will  much  fooner  have  their 
lower  bowels  obflructed  and  ulcerated,  which 
will  difpofe  the  body  to  an  atrophy  -,  but  I 
very  much  queition,  whether  the  lungs  are 
not  afflicted,  even  in  the  laft  flages  of  an 
atrophy.  When  the  conftitution  is  very  hot 
and  dry,  it  generally  difpofes  to  the  former 
of  thefe  ;  but  when  it  is  cold  and  moift,  to 
the  latter.  A  patient,  who  labours  under  a 
phthifis,  entirely  lofes  his  appetite ;  nay, 
and  even  loaths  the  very  fmell  of  meats.  As 
the  ulcer  increafes,  the  lungs  confume,  and 
all  the  other  effects  increafe  likewife.  His 
cough  increafes,  efpecially  towards  night, 
and  founds  hollow,  dry,  and  flat.  He  feels 
a  marp  acute  pain  in  his  fide,  which  like- 
wife  is  very  grievous  towards  night :  his  ex- 
pectoration 
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peroration  becomes  difficult  and  trouble- 
fome  from  its  great  quantity,  and  is,  for  the 
mod  part,  putrid,  green,  and  exceillvely 
noifome.  If  the  patient  has  any  fores  in  the 
external  parts  of  his  body,  or  any  illues,  or 
other  difcharges,  they  generally  dry  up  at 
this  time,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
fure  fign  of  mortality.  The  hectic  fever,  is 
one  of  the  chief  effects  of  this  difeafe  5  it  ge- 
nerally increafes  towards  its  laft  ftage,  and 
always  becomes  more  violent  towards  the 
evening.  Towards  the  morning,  after  the 
patient  has  fweat  much,  it  decreafes,  and 
almoft  entirely  difappears  :  it  is  the  chief  oc- 
cafion  of  thofe  frequent  flufhings  and  heats* 
which  are  obfervable  in  the  face  and  hands 
of  thofe  who  labour  under  this  difeafe,  after 
they  have  made  a  full  meal,  or  drank  any 
quantity,  although  ever  fo  fmall,  of  wine  or 
fpirituous  liquors.  The  pulfe  are  always  low, 
quick,  and  unequal ;  fometimes,  indeed,  they 
increafe  towards  evening,  when  the  violence 
of  the  fever  increafes,  at  which  time  the  pa- 
tient becomes  hot,  thirfty,  and  opprefTed  at 
the  breafr.  \  his  eyes  appear  funken,  and  of 
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a  deadly  afpect ;  his  ilrength  decreafes  daily4 
his  countenance  is  pale,  thin,  and  turns  of  a 
yellowifh  brown  colour  -9  his  bones  every 
where  ftart  up  under  the  fkin,  from  the  great 
decay  of  flefliy  fubilance,  ghaftly  to  behold, 
and  give  a  dreadful  afpect  to  the  whole  ema- 
ciated fabric. 

PROPOSITION     IL 

Of  the  Jigns  which  denote  the  fpeedy  diffoluiiok 
of  the  body, 

*XZ H  E  N  the  effects  of  the  firft  ftages  of 
the  difeafe  inform  us  that  the  lungs 
are  ulcerated,  we  may  very  fafely  pronounce 
it  incurable,  and  that  death  will  be  the  only 
friend  which  can  deliver  the  poor  patient 
from  his  miferies.  The  time  when  this  de- 
liverance will  be,  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
ftrength  of  the  conflitution,  and  the  violence 
of  the  fyrnptoms.  For  fome  days  before  the 
thread  of  life  is  cut,  the  night  fweats  begin 
to  increafe,  the  nails  of  the  ringers  bend  in- 
ward, and  appear  as  if  they  were  dead,  the 
legs  fwell  mod  violently  upon  the  lead  de- 
gree 
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gree  of  motion,  the  hairs  drop  off,  and  the 
colliquative  diarrhasa  will  admit  of  no  pallia- 
tion ;  loon  after  the  cough  and  expectora- 
tion will  entirely  ceafe,  and  the  fatal  minute 
is  generally  ufhered  in  with  a  convulfion, 
which,  if  the  patient  is  very  much  emaciated, 
carries  him  off  the  firfl  fit,  but  if  he  is  not,. 
the  fecond,  or  third,  which  generally  happen 
after  one  day's  interval,  will  relieve  him 
from  his  (late  of  mifery,. 


CHAP, 
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•    CHAP.    IX. 

Of  the    caufes    and  effects    of  a    rfabel 
Dorfah's. 


PROPOSITION     I. 

Of  the  pr<e-difpofmg  and  immediate  caufes  of  a 
Tabes  Dorfalis. 

THIS  difeafe,  ftriclly  fpeaking,  may  be 
faid  to  have  for  its  prs-difpofing  caufes, 
one  of  the  chief  prs-difpofing  caufes  of  the 
phthific  and  atrophy,  /.  e.  a  relaxation  of 
the  veffels  -9  but  then  this  relaxation,  in  the 
phthific  and  atrophy,  is  attended  with  a  vif- 
cidity  of  the  juices  and  obftruclions,  and 
fchirrous  fwellings,  the  coniequences  there- 
of; whereas  the  relaxation,  which  is  the  chief 
prs-difpofing  caufe  of  a  Tabes  Dorfalis,  is 
chiefly  of  a  feries  of  glands  which  lead  to 
fome  principal  evacuation  ;  that  of  the  femi- 
nal  glands  is,  for  the  generality,  the  moft 

arretted 
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affected  by,, this  difeafe  :  however,  it  fre- 
quently affects  other  evacuations  and  drains, 
inch  as  gleets,  venereal,  or  not  venereal,  the 
piles,  fiftula's,  old  running  fores,  or  ulcers, 
and,  in  fact,  any  other  evacuation  which 
may  wafte  the  conftitution.  Thefe  gleets  and 
large  evacuations,  arifing  from  this  glandu- 
lar relaxation,  may  be  juftly  faid  to  be  the 
immediate  caufes  of  the  difeafe  •,  and,  al- 
though they  may  appear  of  very  little  confe- 
quence  in  the  beginning,  yet,  if  they  are 
iuffered  to  continue  for  any  time,  they  are 
capable  of  enervating,  and,  in  fact,  de- 
ftroying  the  mod  robuft  conftitution  5  by 
draining  it  of  its  moft  fine  and  balfamic  juices.' 
This  difeafe  happening  to  the  female  fex,  is 
generally  called,  the  whites,  and  arifes  alfo 
from  the  relaxation  of  the  glands  of  the  va- 
gina, which  fuffer  a  large  quantity  of  juices 
to  be  difcharged  off  through  this  emunctory  •, 
although,  in  this  fex,  it  is  fomewhat  more 
difcoloured  ;  which*  after  fome  little  inter- 
val of  time,  robs  the  body  of  all  its  fine  and 
balfamic  juices,  and  difpofes  it  to  an  irreco- 
verable decay.  This  relaxation  is  brought 
I  on* 
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on,  in  fome  perfons,  by  falls,  bruifes,  ftrains,, 
or  by  the  long  continuance  of  paralitica  or 
other  nervous  diforders,  which  caufe  a  weak- 
nefs  of  the  veflels :  it  is  likewife  frequently 
brought  on  by  fome  vicious  practices,  which 
mankind  are  well  acquainted  with,  and  there- 
fore I  have  no  occafion  to  give  any  farther 
defcription  thereof. 

PROPOSITION     II. 

fo  point  out  the  effects  of  ibis  difeafe?  in  all  its 
fiages^  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
confiitution  in  which  it  happens. 

THIS  dheafe  may  be  more  properly 
called  the  nervofe  atrophy,  than  that 
fpecies  of  confumptions,  which,  at  prefent, 
bears  that  name,  both  with  regard  to  its 
caufes  and  effects,  which  appear  to  be,  for 
the  generality,  of  that  kind  which  is  com- 
monly called  nervofe.  When  the  difeafe  firft 
attacks  the  patient,  the  belly  is  generally  co- 
ilive,  which  very  foon  produces  a  heat  and 
uneafinefs  of  the  body,  with  fome  degree  of 

fevar. 
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fever.  If  the  patient  is  of  a  warm  con- 
flitution,  and  has  lived  a  very  debauched 
courfe  of  life,  thefe  fymptoms  are  much 
increafed.  Soon  after  he  finds  his  fpirits 
much  dejected,  and  he  is  attacked  with  a 
fpecies  of  the  vapours  and  hypochondriac 
melancholy,  which  make  the  poor  wretch 
very  miferable  in  his  fituation.  He  now 
begins  to  repent  of  his  own  folly,  and  dif- 
pairs  of  his  ever  being  reftored  to  his  for- 
mer ftate  of  health.  Thefe  appear  to  be  the 
effects  of  a  nervous  difeafe,  and  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  effects  of  an  atrophy,  or 
phthifical  confumption  ;  in  which  the  poor 
patient  continually  flatters  himfelf  with  the 
hopes  of  a  recovery,  even  when  there  is  not 
the  leaft  poflibility  of  the  fame.  I  had  once  a 
gentleman  under  my  care,  who  laboured  under 
the  moft  violent  fpecies  of  this  difeafe  that 
I  ever  heard  of.  He  was  continually  repin- 
ing at  his  unhappy  fate,  and  would  frequent- 
ly attempt  to  deftroy  himfelf  by  the  halter 
and  knife  :  however,  with  the  afliftance  of 
providence,  he  was  reftored  to  his  priftine 
health  and  reafon.  When  the  difeafe  becomes 
I  2  more 
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more  fixed  upon  the  constitution,  and  arrives 
to  its  fecond  ftage,  a  violent  pain,  and  weak- 
ness, feizes  the  back  and  loins  ;  and  a  pain- 
ful fenfation,  not  much  unlike  what  might 
be  produced  by  the  dropping  of  cold  water 
on  thofe  parts,  feems  to  defcend  by  the  fpine 
to  the  loins  :  after  this,  the  patient  becomes 
more  chilly,  and  cannot  bear  the  cold  air. 
When  the  poor  unhappy  creature  has,  for 
fome  time,  laboured  under  thefe  fufferings, 
a  melancholy  feizes  on  his  fpirits,  which  re- 
doubles   his  former  miferies.     Women  are 
afflicted  with  the  vapours,  and  a  fpecies  of 
their  hyfterical  complaints  -,  men  with  an  hy- 
pochondriacal   melancholy,    which  will    be 
more  or  lefs  violent,  according  as  the  confti- 
tution,  more  or  lefs,  favours  the  fame^  i.  e. 
if  the  conftitution  is  cold  or  phlegmatic,  or 
has  been  enervated  with  other  difeafes,  thefe 
fymptoms  are  very  violent  ♦,  and  the  contrary, 
if  the   conftitution   is    ftrong,    robuft,  and 
warm.     Both  fexes  are  fubject  to  wandering 
pains  of  the  head,  legs,  arms,  and  joints  •, 
and  to  a  weaknefs  of  all  the  fenfes.     They 
have  continually  clouds  and  mills  fwimming 

before 
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before  their  eyes,  which  deprive  them,  in  a 
great  meafure,  of  the  light  -s  they  have  fre- 
quently a  ringing,  and  tingling  noile  in  their 
ears,  and,  in  their  melancholy  whimfies,  will 
confidently  affert,  that  there  is  fomething  breed- 
ing in  the  hollow  cavities  of  the  fame.  When  the 
difeafe  is  attended  with  an  involuntary  emif- 
fion  of  the  feed,  which  is  generally  thecaufe5 
the  patient  immediately  finds  his  flrength  be- 
gin to  abate  ;  and  as  this,  for  the  mofl  part, 
happens  in  the  night  feafon,  when  the  fibres 
are  in  a  ftate  of  relaxation,  it  makes  him  fo 
weak,  that  he  is  fcarce  able  to  turn  himfelf 
in  bed,  and  frequently  falls  into  faint- 
ing fits.  When  women  labour  under  this 
complaint,  they  have  always  a  large  dif- 
charge  of  their  naturalia,  which  caufes  faint- 
nefs  and  anxiety.  As  the  difeafe  becomes 
more  fixed  in  the  body,  its  effects  likewife 
increafe,  the  gleets,  or  feminal  difcharges 
are  increafed  ;  men  become  greatly  dejected, 
and  have  frequently  a  fpecies  of  the  epilepfy ; 
women  become  vapourim,  and  are  generally 
fubject  to  violent  hyfteric  fits.  The  lungs 
appear  to  be  very  little  affected  in  this  dif- 
I  j  eafe3 
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eafe,  more  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body  : 
the  patient  expectorates  very  little,  and  this 
not  different  from  the  expectoration  that  at- 
tends people  during  a  ftate  of  health,     Thus 
the  difeafe  continues  to    increafe,    and  the 
flrength  of  the  body  to  decreafe,  until!  the 
effects  of  a  confirmed  marafmus  appear  :  the 
patient,  who  had  a  brifk,  airy,  florid  coun- 
tenance,  becomes   very  pale  and  dejefted  ; 
his  eyes  appear  of  a  deadly  afpect,   and  fink 
in  his  head  ->  his  face   looks  grim,  and  ha§ 
the  very  picture  of  death  •,  and,  in  fact,  his 
whole  body  looks  like  a  moving  fkeleton,  or 
a  wandering  fpirit.     Towards  the  laft  ftages 
of  the  difeafe,  the  patient  has  night  fweats, 
although  not  fo  violent  as  in  the  other  fpecies 
of  confumptions,  and  a  Jpofenefs  comes  on, 
which  bring  the  miferable  creature  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave.     The  urine,  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  difeafe  let  fall  a  white  farina- 
ceous fediment,  is  now  mixed  with  a  thick, 
vifcid,  mucous  matter.     He  is  frequently  af- 
flicted with  a  violent  pain  near  the  os  pubis, 
and  is  very  irregular  in  the  difcharge  of  his, 
urine  -3  fometimes  it  is  difcharged  in  large 

quan- 
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quantities,  and  appears  bloody,  at  other 
times  it  comes  away  in  drops,  and  is  at- 
tended with  great  pain.  In  the  laft  flage 
of  the  difeafe,  the  patient's  legs  fwell, 
and  pit  towards  the  evening,  which  is  an 
evident  token  of  his  approaching  death. 
Thefe  are  the  vifible  effects  which  are  produ- 
ced by  this  difeafe  through  all  its  different 
ftages.  The  effecis  of  this  difeafe  appear  to 
be  widely  different  from  thofe  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  atrophy  or  phthifis.  The  cough, 
hoarfenefs,  and  palled  appetite,  fymptoms 
infeparable  from  thefe,  are  not  to  be  per- 
ceived in  this.  The  reafon  of  this  difference, 
in  my  opinion,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  nature 
pf  the  fluids  5  which,  in  the  phthifis  and  a- 
trophy,  are  vifcid,  hot,  and  tenaceous,  and 
in  this  fpecjes  they  are  rather  the  contrary, 
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CHAP.     X. 

Of  the  immediate  caufes  of  confwnptions* 


PROPOSITION     I. 

its  ■  , 

Of  the  different  opinions  of  authors  with  re* 
gard  to  the  immediate  caufe  of  confump- 
tions. 

IT  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  number  of  the 
antient  and  modern  authors,  who  have 
-writ  on  this  fubjecl:,  that  the  caufe  of  con- 
fumptions  is  an  acid,  or  acrid  humour,  a- 
bounding  in  the  blood,  which  frets  and  irri- 
tates its  minute  containing  veifels  ;  worms 
and  animalculas,  which  fret  and  gnaw  the 
veffels  of  the  ftomach,  lungs,  liver,  and 
other  parts  of  the  vifcera  \  or  a  collection  of 
fome  matter,  which  they  generally  call  ma- 
lignant. The  one,  or  the  other  of  thefe, 
they  imagine  to  be  the  immediate  caufe  of 

con- 
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confumptions,  and  confequently  is  capable 
of  producing  the  feveral  effects  which  are 
known  to  be  produced  by  this  fpecies  of  dif- 
eafes  -,  as  to  difpofe  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
body  to  obflruciions,  inflammations,  fchir- 
rous  fwellings,  and  ulcers,  which,  in  a  fmall 
interval  of  time,  will  reduce  the  whole  fabric 
to  an  incurable  phthifis.  I  (hall,  therefore, 
agreeable  to  my  propofition,  examine  the 
opinions  of  thofe  gentlemen,  and  endeavour 
to  difcover  thereby  which  of  thefe  caufes  is 
capable  of  producing  this  fpecies  of  dif- 
eafes,  or  whether  either  of  them  can  be 
proved  fo  to  do.  But  before  we  can  proper- 
ly come  to  any  light  in  this  fubjecl,  it  will  be 
necefTary  for  us  to  examine  what  they  alledge 
to  be  the  procatarctic  caufes  of  this  fpecies 
of  difeafes.  Thefe  they  acknowledge  to  be, 
firft,  a  fuppreflion  of  fome  accuflomary  na- 
tural evacuation,  as  the  menfes,  lochia,  old 
ulcers,  haemorrhoids,  ifTues,  and  fweating 
of  the  feet  -,  without  correcting  the  caufes, 
from  whence  thefe  did  proceed.  2dly,  Great 
paflions  of  the  mind  y  the  chief  of  which  are 
fear,  anger,    or  forrow.     gdly.  Too   large 

and 
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and  unfeafonable  quantities  of  meats  or  li- 
quors, efpecially  thofe  of  the  hot  and  fpiritu- 
ous  kind  -,  which  they  have  obferved  to  be  ge- 
nerally accompanied  with  forrow  and  low- 
nefs  of  fpirits,  and  to  give  rife  to  this  difeafe* 
4thly,  A  neglect  of  due  exercife.  5thly, 
Night  ftudies,  long  watching,  and  alfo  deep- 
ing immediately  after  eating  in  the  day-time, 
6thly,  A  thick  and  marfhy  air.  7thly,  Con- 
tagion. 8thly,  Chalky  (tones  in  the  lungs. 
9thly,  An  ill  conformation  of  the  thorax. 
And  iothly,  Other  difeafes,  amongfl  which 
they  accufe  hyfterical  affections,  intermitting 
fevers,  and  difeafes  of  the  bread  ill  managed, 
as  an  afthma,  pleurify,  peripneumony,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  thorax.  I  (hall  here  ex- 
amine thefe  procatarctic  caufes  according  to 
the  laws  which  are  known  to  govern  the  hu- 
man body,  and  from  thence  endeavour  to 
difcover  whether  either  of  them  can  give  rife 
to  an  acidity  of  the  blood,  an  acrimony  of 
the  fame,  worms  or  animalcule,  or  to  the 
matter  which  is  generally  called  malignant ; 
and  how  they  are  capable  of  producing  thefe 
effects.     Firft,  then,  if  any  of  the  natural 
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evacuations  were  excretions  of  an  acid,  or 
acrid  liquor,  then,  by  their  fupprefilon,  would 
an   acid    or  acrid  humour  be  accumulated 
in  the  body ;  but  the  menftrual  blood,  the 
hemorrhoids,  or  lochia,  are  not  excretions 
of  an  acid,  or  acrid  liquor,  but  of  a  laudable 
blood.     By  ifTues  alfo,  and  ulcers,  is  evacu- 
ated falutary  juices ;  only  that  they  run  to  pus 
and  ichor,  by  their  own  interline  motions, 
after  they  are  feparated  from  the  blood  veiTels . 
Nor  does  ever  the  blood,  or  any  humour  of  the 
body,  contract  an  acidity,  unlefs  by  flagna- 
tion  when  drawn  off  from  the  veiTels  ;  and  I 
have  frequently  attempted  to  difcover  any 
acid  predominant  in  it  even  then,  but  in  vain : 
others,  who  were  more  curious,  and,  perhaps, 
better  acquainted  with  chymiftry,  have  pre- 
tended that  they  have  extracted  ah  acid  from 
the  human  blood,  but  I  muft  own  that  I 
fhould  be  very  glad  to  fee  this  performance. 
Indeed  the  blood  and  juices  of  the  human 
body  do  frequently   contract  an  acrimony, 
when  they  fall  into  intefline  motions  \  but  I 
mould  likewife  obferve,  that  they  never  fall 
into  intefline  motions  while  the  fibres  have  a 

pro- 
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proper  degree  of  elafticity,  to  give  them 
fuch  a  quantity  of  direct  motion  as  is  agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  the  human  machine : 
confequently,  this  acrimony  of  the  fluids 
muft  arife  from  the  relaxation  of  the  vefTels. 
"What  thofe  authors  advance,  in  the  fecond 
and  third  place,  as  the  procatarctic  caufes  of 
this  difeaie,  fumciently  mew,  not  an  acid,  or 
acrid,  but  a  vifcid  blood  do  attend;  fince 
fear  and  concern  of  the  mind  do  always  allay 
jnufcular  motion,  and,  confequently,  a  de- 
creafed  velocity,  and  beginning  vifcidity  of 
the  fluids  muft  foon  follow.  Anger,  by  the 
violent  agitation  which  it  gives  the  fpirits, 
increafes  the  mufcular  contraction,  expands 
the  aerial  particles  of  the  blood,  and  caufes  a 
rarefaction  of  the  fame :  to  which  if  there 
be  added  fpirituous  drinks,  or  high  feafoned 
foods,  which  will  always  be  found  to  increafe 
iiich  rarefaction,  there  will  be  too  great  a 
quantity  of  fluids ;  and,  therefore,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  quantity,  and  not  their  acidity, 
or  acrimony,  will  they  break  their  contain- 
ing vefTels,  and  give  rife  to  ulcers,  What 
is  alledged,  in  the  forth  place,  as  procatarctic 
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caufes,  manifeftly  augments  the  quantity  of 
good  blood,  commonly  called  a  plethora  : 
for,  by  our  ordinary  exercifes,  we  wade  that 
which  mud  be  recruited  again,  and  this  is 
augmented  with  the  chylofe  parts  of  our  ali- 
ments, which  will  be  found  to  be  neither 
acid  nor  acrid.  It  is  very  evident,  that  itudy 
alio,  and  ileep  after  meals,  do  decreafe  muf- 
cular  motion,  and  confequently  the  velocity 
of  the  circulation,  whence  a  vifcidity,  and 
not  an  acidity  or  acrimony,  of  the  fluids  murl 
follow.  Watching,  and  too  much  exer- 
cife,  waftes  the  lymphatic  parts,  and  leaves 
the  remaining  mafs  more  thick  and  vifcid* 
A  thick  marfhy  air  decreales  the  contractions 
and  elafticity  of  the  fibres,  and  confequently 
a  tenacity  of  the  juices,  for  want  of  a  proper 
degree  of  motion  therefrom,  muft  follow. 
And  nothing  is  more  obvious,  than  that  the 
comprerlure  of  a  narrow  cheft,  which  does 
not  give  the  lungs  room  enough  to  protrude 
its  contents,  is  apt  to  decreafe  the  blood's  mo- 
tion, and  confequently  increafe  its  lentor  and 
tenacity.  The  calculus  fubftances,  commonly 
called  chalk  (tones,  in  my  opinion,  do  never 

pro- 
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proceed  from  an  acidity,  or  acrimony,  of  the 
juices,  but  racher  from  their  lentor  and  te- 
nacity. That  contagious  matter,  to  which 
the  term  malignant  is  ib  aptly  given,  is  not 
an  acidity,  but  a  peculiar  lentor  and  vifcidity 
of  the  juices  :  indeed,  it  is  generally  attended 
with  fome  degree  of  acrimony,  as  this  vifcid 
matter  will  always  be  more  or  lefs  fubject 
to  interline  motions  ;  but  then  this  degree  of 
acrimony  will  be  very  fmall,  and  uncapable 
of  corroding  the  containing  vefTels,  giving 
rife  to  ulcers,  or  any  of  the  malevolent  ef- 
fects of  this  difeafe.  What  our  learned  au- 
thors obferve  of  this  difeafe  being  caufed  by 
worms,  is  really  a  farce,  for  the  mod  inge- 
nious philofopher,  with  the  befl  optical  in- 
ftrument,  could  never  perceive  any  worms 
in  the  expectorated,  or  perfpirable  matter  of 
this  difeafe.  I  have  made  a  great  number  of 
experiments  with  the  blood  and  juices  of  the 
human  body,  and  upon  the  moft  critical  ex- 
amination, could  never  difcover  the  lead  de- 
gree of  acidity  or  acrimony  therein,  during 
the  time  that  perfons  laboured  under  this  dif- 
eafe :  even  the  urine  itfelf,  through  all  its 
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federal  ftadiums,  is  perfectly  taftelefs;  and 
the  blood  and  ferum  difcover  not  the  leaft 
acidity  or  acrimony,  nor  even  fo  much  fait- 
nefs  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  blood  of 
healthful  constitutions.  In  the  fcurvy  like- 
wife,  a  difeafe  that  feems,  of  all  others,  the 
mod  likely  to  make  the  blood  and  juices 
acrid  and  faline,  I  never  could  difcover  any 
acidity  or  acrimony  in  the  juices.  The  blood 
and  juices  which  irTue  out  from  the  putrid 
gums  cf  thofe  whom  this  difeafe  has  made 
almoft  rotten,  has  not  any  degree  of  acidity 
or  acrimony  fuperior  to  what  is  obfervable 
in  the  blood  and  juices  of  thofe  whofe  gums 
are  found,  and  whofe  bodies  are  in  a  good 
(late  of  health.  Therefore,  1  know  no  ftron- 
ger  proof  of  the  non-exiftence  of  acidity  or 
acrimony  in  the  human  body,  except  that 
fmall  degree  of  the  latter  which  is  raifed  by 
inteftine  motion  ;  but,  perhaps,  fome  per- 
fons  may  be  apt  to  fay,  that  acid  and  fliarp 
humours  may  exift  in  the  fluids  without  be- 
ing, in  the  iean%  perceivable  to  the  tafle  :  but, 
to  comply  with  this  objection,  we  will  ima- 
gine that  thefe  do,     However,  I  fhould  be 

glad 
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glad  to  know  what  hurt  can  juices  do  to  the* 
animal  body,  whofe  acidity,  or  acrimony,  is 
not  to  be  perceived  by  the  fenfe  of  tailing  ? 
How  is  it  poflible  that  an  acid  or  acrid 
humour  mould  deftroy  the  fleihy  fubftance 
of  the  gums,  and  not  be  perceivable  to  the 
tafle  ?  Nay,  farther,  we  frequently  obferve 
the  gums  of  perfons  entirely  confumed,  when 
they  have  not  felt  the  leaft  degree  of  pain 
therein  :  which,  if  this  diflblution  of  fub^ 
fiance  had  proceeded  from  acid  or  acrid  hu- 
mours, wounding  and  difTolving  the  tender 
nerves  and  fibres  of  thofe  parts,  the  pain  muft 
be  almofl  equal  to  that  caufed  by  a  cauflic. 
But,  perhaps,  thofe  perfons  may  be  again 
ready  to  afTert,  that  there  is  no  other  internal 
means  by  which  the  gums,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  can  be  dilTolved  •> 
but  this  afTertion  may  be  as  eafily  proved  to 
be  as  void  of  foundation  as  the  former.  For 
the  fibres  which  compofe  the  gums,  or,  in 
fadl,  any  part  of  the  body,  may  lofe  their 
fpringinefs  and  elaflicity,  and  fall  into  a  re- 
laxation ;  and  this  relaxation  will  fuffer  the 
particles  of  the  fluids  to  go  into  too  clofe 

con- 
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contacts  with  each  other,  and  confequently 
they  will  become  tenaceous,  and  not  able 
to  enter  the  capillary  velTels  of  the  body, 
whereby  thofe  VelTels  will  be  deprived  of  their 
nourifhment,  and  a  decay  or  wafle  miift  en- 
fue.  The  gums,  being  compofed  of  a  mi- 
nute feries  of  veffels,  will  be  fubjecl  to  this 
decay  -,  and  this  vifcid  fluid  will  be  apt,  by 
its  flow  motion,  to  give  rife  to  fwellings, 
tumours,  and  frequently  ulcers  in  the  falival 
glands  ;  which  are  the  known  effects  of  the 
fcurvy.  Again,  if  this  fpecies  of  difeafes 
were  to  arife  from  acid  or  acrid  juices  abound- 
ing in  the  blood,  then  would  the  blood  of 
perfons,  fubjecl  thereto,  give  fome  appear- 
ance of  its  abounding  therewith  i  then 
would  the  pains  of  thefe  difeafes  be  equally 
fharp  and  fevere  with  thofe  which  afflict  the 
confticution,  when  it  labours  under  the  gout, 
rheumatifm,  or  gravel,  which  may  be  de- 
monftrated  to  be  the  effects  of  fharp  fretting 
humours,  generated  by  the  interline  motion 
of  the  juices  i  whereas  the  contrary  is  very 
obvious  in  this  fpecies  or  difeafes  I  am  now 
treating  of  In  a  diabetes,  likewife,  which 
K  mav 
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may  be  reckoned  as  a  fpecies  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  the  urine  is  of  a  fweetifh  tafte  -,  which 
it  acquires  from   the  bilious  particles  with 
which   it   is  impregnated,     and  which  the 
vefTels,    by   the   great   relaxation  of    their 
compofing   fibres,    have  not  power  enough 
to  alter;     fo  that   the    chyle,    during   the 
courfe   of  this  difeafe,    paries   through  the 
lacteals,    enters  the  mafs  of  blood,   and  is, 
by  the  protruding  force  of  the  heart,  driven 
to  the  kidneys  for  fecretion,  before  its  na- 
ture and  texture  are  much  changed  by  the 
action  of  the   relaxed   veiTels.      But  what 
made  me  doubt  the  moft  of  this  fpecies  of 
difeafes  being  caufed  by  an  acidity  or  acrimo- 
ny in  the  blood,  was,  the  methods  which  have 
hitherto   been  taken  for  their  cure,  which 
feem  to  be  very  juftly  calculated  for  abforbing 
the  lharp  points  of  acid  and  acrid  humours  ; 
altho'  thefe  methods  will  do  very  little  to- 
wards the  cure  of  confumptions.  What  medi- 
cines can  be  better  calculated  for  abforbing  the 
fharp  points  of  acid  or  acrid  humours,  than 
thofeof  the  oily  and  balfamic  kind,  teflaceous 
powders,  arTes  milk,  ptifans    of  barley  and 
pectoral  plants,  and  the  cooling  fpecies  of  gum 
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tragacanth  ?  Yet  experience  teaches  us  that 
thefe  will  do  nothing  more  towards  the  cure 
of  a  confumption,  than  foften  and  lubricate 
the  vefTels,  and  allay  the  feverity  of  the  cough. 
When  a  per  ion  confiders  carefully,  and,  I 
mould  likewife  add,  impartially,  what  I  have 
already  obferved,  it  will  very  evidently  appear, 
that  thofe  authors,  who  taught  mankind  that 
this  fpecies  of  difeafes  owed  their  rife  to  an  ac- 
ridity or  acrimony  of  the  juices,  did  eftablifh 
their  theory  upon  mere  conjecture,  and  did 
never  carefully  examine  whether  fuch  juicesdid 
ever  exift,'  in  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  labour- 
ed under  this  kind  of  difeafes  5  or,  if  fuch  juices 
did  ever  exift  from  what  did  they  derive  their 
exiftence  -,  which  were  principles  very  efTen- 
tial  to  be  under  Rood  before  they  could  ven- 
ture to  lay  down  any  method  of  cure.  For 
nothing,  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  can  be 
attended  with  more  dangerous  confequences3 
than  to  ground  the  caufes  of  difeafes  upon 
an  imaginary  foundation  y  for,  in  fuch  cau~ 
fes,  the  cure  directed  will  be  equally  imagi- 
nary, and  it  is  an  hundred  to  one  but  that  the 
rniferahle  patient  falls  a  victim  to  indifcretion 
K  2  and 
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and  neglect.     But  to  return  to  my  fubject  $ 
fo  far,  therefore,  are  the  juices  of  the  human 
body  from   being  either   acid   or   acrid    in 
confumptions,  that,  for  the  generality,  they 
do  not  contain  fuch  a  quantity  of  falts  and 
acrid  particles,  as  is  requifite  to  keep  the  fo- 
lids  in  motion  ;  and  this  defect  of  the  faline 
particles  of  the  fluids  arifes   from  the  lan- 
guid flate  of  the  arteries  and  protruding  vef- 
fels,  being  incapable  of  giving  the  fluids  fuch 
a  degree  of  motion  as  will  maintain  their  in- 
herent centrifugal  quality,  and  keep  their  fa- 
line  particles  developed;  whereby  their  centri- 
petal or  attractive  quality  will  increafe,  and 
they  will  become  vifcid  and  inactive  :  this  is 
the  reafon  why  all  the  bodily  motions,  in  a 
confumptive  flate,  are  deprefTed  fo  much  be- 
neath the  flandard  of  nature.     When  I  firfh 
perufed   thofe   opinions,    of   the  immediate 
caufes  of  confumptions,  I  found  them  to  be 
very  deficient  in   explaining  the  thing  they 
propofed,  and  therefore  took  upon  me  to  en- 
quire more  critically  into  the  nature  of  this 
fpecies  of  difeafes,  and  make  no  doubt,  but, 

that  the  caufes  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
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fupport  in  the  following  proportion,  will  be 
thought  fufficient  to  account  for  all  the  intri- 
cate phenomena  that  may  be  obferved  during 


their  feveral  ftages. 


PROPOSITION     II. 

To  point  out  the  real  immediate  caufes  of  con- 
fumptions. 

TjHyficians  of  great  learning,  have  inform- 
■**     ed  the  world,  that  the  difcovery  of  the 
immediate  caufes  of  difeafes  is  much  above 
human  knowledge,  and  that  if  it  was  pofTi- 
ble  for  us  to  acquire  this  knowledge,  it  would 
be  by  no  means  a  neceffary  acquifition  for 
the  practical  phyfician.     I  muft  really  con- 
fefs  that  I  look  upon  this  doctrine  as  feme- 
thing  very  extraordinary  ',  and  not  proper  to 
be  preached   to  perfons  who  have  the  leaft 
knowledge  of  the  phcenomena  of  nature.   It 
is  very  obious  that  ail  thofe  fymptoms  which 
are  obferved  to  arife  from  a  difeafe,  and  to 
point  out  to  us  its  different  natures,  are  the 
effects  of  its  immediate  caufe  ;  and,  to  me  it 
appears  a  paradox,  how  any  perfon  can  pre- 
K  3  tend 
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tend  to  relieve  thofe  effects,  and. cure  the 
difeafe,  except  he  is  firfl  acquainted  with 
their  cauie,  and  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  fubfift  and  are  fupported.  My  prefent 
proportion,  therefore,  leads  me  to  point  out 
the  immediate  caufes  of  all  the  perplexing 
phcenomena  which  are  obfervable  in  the  feve- 
ral  ftagesof  coniumptions,.and  to  endeavour 
thereby  to  carl  fome  light  upon  their  feveral 
indications  of  cure.  In  my  foregoing  propo- 
fition5  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  both  by 
reafon  and  experience,  and  in  the  cleared 
manner,  that  no  acid  or  acrid  humours,  worms 
or  animalcule,  or  malignant  matter,  can  be 
affigned  as  the  immediate  caufes  of  decays  ^ 
therefore  the  violent  effecls  which  may  be  ob- 
ferved  to  arife  from  this  difeafe,  muft  owe 
their  orgin  to  fome  other  caufes.  According 
to  the  laws  which  are  known  to  govern  the 
feveral  motions  of  the  human  machine,  it  is 
reafonable  to  judge,  that  the  true  caufes  of  all 
decays  and  confumptions  muft  arife  from  the 
contractile  force  of  the  fibres  being  depreffed 
below  the  ballance  of  nature,  from  an  increafe 
of  the  centripetal  or  attractive  force  of  the  fluids 
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following  thereupon,  and  from  obftrudtions 
and  fchirrous  fwel lings  of  the  vifcera ;  which, 
towards  the  laft  ftages  of  the  difeafe,  degenerate 
into  ulcers  upon  the  feveral  bowels  j  thecon- 
fequence  of  an  increafe  of  the  centripetal  or 
attractive  force  of  the  fluids.  Therefore, 
from  what  I  have  obferved,  the  caufes  of 
confumptions  or  decays  will  begin,  whenever 
the  whole  body,  or  any  part  thereof,  ceafes 
to  be  nourifhed  >  and  this  will  happen  when- 
ever the  particles  of  its  fluids  too  flrongly 
cohere,  which  will  be  the  cafe,  whenever  the 
fibres  begin  to  lofe  their  fpringinefs  and  elafti- 
city ;  confequently,  the  beginning  of  decay  s  will 
be,  whenever  the  elaflicity  of  the  fibres  abate, 
and  the  containing  vefTels  recede  from  their 
proper  ftricture  :  and  as  the  attractive  force 
of  the  fluids  increafe,  fo  will  the  attractive 
force  of  the  folids  decreafe,  and  change  their 
principle  of  attraction  for  that  of  repulfion, 
as  the  former  does  the  contrary.  The  caufe 
of  this  change  of  principle  proceeds  from  the 
irregular  ufe  of  the  non-naturals,  of  which  I 
mall  treat  at  large  hereafter.  Upon  this 
change  of  principle,  the  body  lofes  in  a  great 
K  4  mea- 
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meafure  its  natural  motion,  the  fluids  there-: 
by  become  vifcid  and  tenaceous,  their  heat 
decreafes,  and  the  body  becomes  more  chilly, 
efpecially  when  it  ufes  but  little  exercife  :  this 
inherent  coldnefs  proceeds  from  the  weaknefs 
of  the  capillary  vefTels,  and  the  languidnefs  of 
thefecretions,  the  confequence  thereof  ±  where- 
by the  vital  ftream  cannot  feparate  fuch  -a 
quantity  of  setherial  particles,  or  animal  fpi- 
rits,  as  is  necefiary  to  preferve,  in  due  order, 
the  feveral  motions  and  actions  of  life.    This 
relaxation  of  the  fibres  is,,  therefore,  the  chief 
fpring  from  whence  arifes  all  the  preceding 
phcenomena,  as  well  as  all   the  changes  the 
blood  fuffers,  both  in  colour  and  confiitence. 
For  it  will  generally   be  obferved,  that  the 
blood  of  people  who   enjoy  a  found  (late 
of  health,  upon   venefeclion,  appears   of  a 
beautiful   florid    colour  ;  whereas,    in  thofe 
perfons   who  labour  under   decays  or  con- 
fumptions,    it     lofes    that    fine   florid    hue, 
and  becomes  more  pale  and  vifcid,  and  en- 
vironed with  a  yellowifh  film-,  and  this phcc- 
nomenon  can  arife   from   nothing  otherwife 
than  from  the  blood  globules  being  enveloped 

in 
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in  its  ferous  part,  which  is  grown  vifcid  for 
want  of  a  proper  degree  of  motion  :  as  we 
may  eafily  perceive  the  arterial  blood  to  be 
more  florid  than  the  venal,  and  fome  parts  of 
the  venal  to  be  more  florid  than  others,  /.  e. 
according  to  their  degree  of  velocity.  That 
white  vifcid  matter,  which  appears  like  a  film 
upon  the  furface  of  the  blood  of  thofe  who 
labour  under  the  fcurvy,  and  likewife  thro' 
all  the  ftages  of  this  difeafe,  arifes  only  from 
a  vifcidity  of  the  ferous  parts  of  the  blood  > 
the  moft  light  particles  of  the  craffamentum 
fettling  laft  to  its  center.  For,  according  to 
the  laws  of  matter,  all  bodies  gravitate  in  pro- 
portion to  their  different  fpecifk  gravities  -9 
therefore  it  will  follow,  that  the  yellowiih, 
or  flefti- coloured  film,  confiding  of  thofe 
particles  of  the  blood  which  have  the  leaft 
fpecific  gravity,  and  fome  of  its  ferous  par- 
ticles, grown  vifcid  for  want  of  a  proper  de- 
gree of  motion,  will  fubfide,  and  take  their 
places  laft,  according  to  their  different  degrees 
of  denfity  and  fpecific  gravity  •,  and  confe- 
quently  will  prove  a  covering  to  the  furface 
of  the  craffamentum.  Thus  far  I  have  en- 
deavoured 
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deavoured  to  account  for  the  immediate  caufes 
of  confumptions  and  decays,  and  the  proper- 
ties which  the  blood  acquire  under  thefe  dif- 
eafes.  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  enquire  how 
the  fame  initrurnents  of  motion  can  produce 
the  effects  which  are  known  to  arife  from 
thofe  caufes,  and  which  conftitute  the  nature 
of  thefe  difeafes.  The  caufe  of  the  effects  of 
a  difeafe  mull  be  the  immediate  caufe  of  the 
difeafe  itfelf,  and  the  fame  defecr,  of  the  inftru- 
ments  of  motion  which  g-ave  rife  to  the  caufe, 
will  likewife  be  found  to  give  rife  to  the 
effects  ;  therefore,  a  difeafe  which  arifes  upon 
the  conftitution  from  a  weaknefs,  or  relaxa- 
tion, of  the  contractile  veffels,  muft  certainly 
iirft  begin  where  the  contraction  and  vibra- 
tion of  thefe  vefTels  are  the  leaft,  and  as  this 
contraction  and  vibration  are  chiefly  main- 
tained by  the  warmth  and  ftimulus  of  the 
blood  and  fpirits,  the  parts  where  this  warmth 
and  famulus  is  the  leaft,  will  be  the  fir  ft 
that  will  lofe  their  contraction  and  elasticity. 
The  parts  of  the  body,  where  the  warmth 
and  ftimulus  of  the  blood  and  fpirits  are  in 
the  greater!  degree,  are  the  parts  which  are 

neareft 
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neareft  the  heart  and  brain,  the  centers  of 
life  and  motion,  and  the  parts  where  thefe 
are  in  the  leaft  degree,  will  be  thefe  which  are 
farther!:  off  from  thofe  centers  ;  confequently, 
the  parts  which  are  farther!  off  from  thofe 
centers,  will  be  the  parts  which  will  fhew  us 
the  firlt  marks  of  a  decay.  As  for  in  fiance, 
the  fttt  and  ancles  give  the  firft  indication  of 
this  difeafe,  by  their  pitting,  upon  any  im- 
preffion  being  made  with  the  finger  j  efpecially 
towards  night.  When  this  weaknefs  and  re- 
laxation of  the  containing  vefTels  increafe, 
the  difeafe  more  and  more  gains  ground, 
and  towards  the  latter  frages  of  it,  the  legs 
greatly  fwell,  from  the  tenacity  and  flow 
motion  of  the  juices  in  their  minute  vefTels, 
and  their  aptnefs  under  fuch  circumflances  to 
flagnate  •,  which  will  be  always  in  proportion 
to  the  weaknefs  and  relaxation  of  the  fibres. 
When  the  difeafe  has  got  fome  root  in  the 
conflitution,  according  to  the  caufes  I  have 
juft  now  affigned,  the  tenaceous  fluids  go  on  to 
form  obftructions  in  divers  parts  of  the  body; 
and  thofe  parts  will  be  firft  obflrucled,  that  are, 
from  the  weaknefs  of  their  fibres,  rendered 

in- 
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Incapable  of  making   a  proper  refi  fiance  to 
the  impulfes   of  the  fluids  thrown  on  them 
by  the  protruding  force  of  the  circulation ; 
as    th6  lungs,    fpleen,    liver,  flomach,  and 
bowels.     In   all   confumptive.  cafes,  nay,  I 
might  have  added,  in  all  chronical  difeafes, 
It  will  be  perceived  that   the   flomach  is  the 
firfl  part  that  is  affected,  and  nothing  is  more 
reafonable  than  that  it  mould  be  fo,  fince  it 
Is  the  recepticle  from  whence  every  individual 
veffel  and  fibre  of  the  body  has  its  fupply  of 
nutritive  juices.     The  ftructure  and  mecha- 
nifm  of  this  organ  is  really  very  curious  and 
wonderful  ;  that  a  falutary  fenfation,  com- 
monly called  hunger,  mud  neceiTarily  arife 
whenever  it  becomes  near  empty.   This  fen- 
fation is  excited  from  the  attrition  that  the  fi- 
bres of  its  inner  nervous  coat  make  on  each 
other,  for  want  of  a  proper  fupply  of  matter 
to  counteract  their  contractile  force,   (for  it 
is  well  known,    that  the  fibres  of  this  organ, 
when   the  body  is  in  health,  are  always  in  a 
ilate  of  contraction,  and  their  force  is,  in  a 
great  meafure,  counteracted   by  the  weight 
of  the   aliments),  which,     by   the  exqujfite 

pain 
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pain  and  uneafinefs  which  they  occafion, 
greatly  affect  the  brain  and  common  fenfory, 
whereby  the  mind  is  defirous  of  fupplies,  to 
prevent  this  uneafy  fenfation,  by  counteract- 
ing the  flrong  contractile  force  of  thefe  ner- 
vous fibres.  This  is  the  caufe  of  hunger, 
natural  to  the  conftitution  •,  and  I  will  now 
proceed  to  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  its  not 
only  being  frequently  defective,  but  vitiated 
to  a  very  great  degree.  Loathing,  which  is  a 
difagreeable  fenfation,  quite  oppofite  to  that 
of  hunger,  is  a  fymptom  that  generally  at- 
tends all  flages  of  this  difeafe,  and  increafes 
with  it ;  fo  that  towards  its  latter  flages,  the 
very  fmell  of  meat  proves  highly  offenfive  to 
fome  perfons,  efpecially  thofe  whofe  fibres 
are  weak  and  tender.  This  proceeds  from 
the  fibres  of  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  being 
too  much  relaxed,  and  even  their  languid 
contractile  force  counteracted  by  a  large  quan- 
tity of  lymphatic  juices,  being  thrown  upon 
this  organ,  by  tli£  protruding  force  of  the 
circulation  (as  the  fibres  of  its  coats  are  not 
flrong  enough  to  give  them  a  proper  refi- 
nance) and  there  grow  vifcid,  for  want  of  a 

due 
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due  degree  of  motion,  and  form  that  offen- 
live  matter  commonly  called  phlegm;  which, 
often  in  this  difeafe,  lie  impacted  in  the  folds 
of  the  ftomach,  and  is  the  only  caufe  of  that 
naufea,  want    of  appetite,  and   indigeftion, 
which  are  its  conftant  attendants.     "W  hat  we 
commonly  call  phlegm,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  lymphatic  juices  of  the  body  grown  vifcid 
and  tenaceous  for  want  of  having  a  proper 
degree  of  agitation.  When  things  come  to  this 
Hate,  the  ftomach  and  various  parts  of  the 
body  become  fluffed  and  obftructed  with  this 
tenaceous  matter,  and  in  a  fmall   fpace  of 
time  are  infected  with   fchirrous  fwellings  ; 
and  if  thefe  fwellings  happen  in  a  feries  of 
veiTels  where  there  is   a  quantity  of  fluids 
fufficient  to   generate  interline  motions,  the 
part  impoftumate,  and   death   is    frequent- 
ly  the  confequence   thereof.      The   fpleen, 
liver,  and  other  bowels,  from  the  attraction 
of  the  particles  of  the  fluids  being  increafed, 
and  their  fpongy  fibres  being  relaxed,  begin 
to  be  obftructed  and  diftended,  and,  if  the 
conftitution  is  (anguine,  or  bilious,  they  in- 
flame, impoftumate,    and  turn   to   ulcers  ; 

while 
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while  the  fame  obftructions,  in  parts  where 
the  veflfels  are  more  minute,  the  quantity 
of  the  fluids  lefs,  and  their  motion  more 
flow,  are  not  attended  with  an  inflamma- 
tion, but,  for  the  generality,  terminate  in 
fchirrous  fwellings.  When  thofe  great 
bowels,  and  feveral  of  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  body  are  crouded  with  obftruc- 
rions  and  fchirrous  fwellings,  they  fhorten, 
in  a  great  meafure,  the  blood's  circuit, 
whereupon  its  quantity  is  increafed,  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  body  which  yet  remain  unob- 
fcructed,  and  a  plethora  will  be  generated, 
which  will  excite  thofe  hectic  heats  that  at- 
tend this  difeafe,  either  'till  the  obftructions 
are  forced  Open,  or  'till  death  clofes  the 
fcene.  Whenever  the  blood's  circuit  is  lef- 
fened  by  the  aforefaid  caufes,  the  plethora 
that  will  attend  the  fame  will  over-baliance 
the  motions  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and, 
for  fome  fmall  interval  of  time,  will  de- 
creafe  their  motions  and  actions  upon  their 
contained  fluids  •,  a  chillynefs  will  immedi- 
ately enfue,  and  an  inteftine  motion  of  the 
juices  follows  after  :  new  heat  is  hereby  raifed, 

and 
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and  the  heart  and  arteries  are  again  ftimula- 
ted  to  action  and  motion,  which  will  be 
greater  or  lefs  according  to  the  fuper- abun- 
dant quantity  of  blood  which  falls  into  inte- 
ftine  motions.  The  motions  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  being  again  increafed,  the  velocity, 
attenuation,  and  heat  of  the  blood  muft  like- 
wife  be  increafed  \  which,  added  to  the  heat 
and  attenuation  generated  by  the  interline 
motions,  will  excite  a  fever  of  the  hectic  kind. 
And  as  the  fibres  of  the  body  are  fo  very  weak 
as  not  to  give  a  proper  refiftance  to  the  fluids 
of  the  larger  veffels,  whofe  motion  is  now 
increafed,  all  the  ferous  part  of  the  blood, 
which  will  enter  the  capillary  veffels,  is  for- 
ced off  through  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  and 
gives  rife  to  that  violent  fymptom  commonly 
called  hectic  fweats.  This  fever  will  not  be 
continual,  but  will  increale  and  decreafe  ac- 
cording as  the  blood  is  more  or  lefs  charged 
with  a  glut  of  tenaceous  and  acrid  juices  \ 
and  this  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  ob- 
ftrudlions  being  more  or  lefs,  and  according 
as  a  greater  or  leifer  quantity  of  new  chyle, 
after   every    repair,  is  added  to  the  blood. 

From 
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From  hence,  therefore,  we  may  fee  the  rea- 
fon  why  the  fymptoms  of  this  fever  are  in- 
creafed  after  a  full  meal  ;  becaufe  then  the 
quantity   of  blood   is  increafed  by  the  new 
chyle  ;  and  by  the  quantity  of  this  fluid  being 
increafed,  its  inteftine    motion  will  likewife 
be  increafed  (as  I  have  heretofore  hinted)  and 
this,  by  the  heat  and  ftimulus  which  it  raifes, 
will  oblige  the  heart  to  redouble  its  impulfe, 
in  order   to   attenuate,  digeft,  and  diflolvs 
this  new  matter,  and  fit  it  for  the  nourifh- 
ment  of  the  parts  of  the  body  yet  pervious. 
The  blood  and  juices  being  in  this  vifcid  te- 
naceous  ftate,  from  a  relaxation  of  their  con- 
taining vefTels,  that  part  of  them  which   is 
conveyed  to  the  brain,  and  appointed  for  the 
fecretion  of  the  nervous  fluid,  will  afford  but 
a  fmall  quantity  of  this  fluid,  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  in  proportion  to  what  is  necefia- 
ry  to  give  conflant  fupplies  to  the  animal 
powers  in  a  ftate  of  health  •,  and  hence  pro- 
ceeds that  melancholy,  and  fearful  timerouf- 
nefs,  which  generally  accompany  this  difeafe. 
Thus  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe,  arifing 
from  the  caufes  I  have  here  afligned,  conti-- 
L  nue 
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nue  to  increafe,  'till  the  fibres  of  the  wind- 
pipe and  bronchial  veflels  begin  to  relax,  and 
confequentiy  their  glands  will  fecrete  more 
of  that  lymphatic  juice,  which  nature  has  or- 
dained for  their  lubrication,  than  they  natu- 
rally mould  fecrete  \  hence  proceeds  an  accu- 
mulation of  this  lymphatic  juice  upon  the 
minute  veffels  of  thefe  organs,  which,  by 
irritating  their  fine  nerves,  excites  that  con- 
vulfive  motion  that  we  generally  call  a  cough. 
Having  proceeded  thus  far  to  account  for 
the  feveral  effects  of  this  difeafe  when  it  is 
univerfal,  or  of  the  whole  body;  I  mail  now 
proceed  to  confider  it  when  it  attacks  the 
lungs,  or  when  an  affe&ed  lungs  is  the  firft 
of  its  vifible  effects.     It  is  very  evident  that 
there  muft  be  a  difpofition  to,  before  there 
can  be  a  generation  of  a  real  difeafe  :  this 
rule  is  univerfal  in  all  difeafes.     The  fibres 
of  the  lungs  muft,  therefore,  be  weakened 
and  relaxed,  before  this  organ  can  be  affect- 
ed ;  upon  which  its  minute  veffels  will  not 
be  capable  of  protruding   the  fluids  which 
circulate  through  them  with  a  proper  velocity 
to  keep  their  particles  minutely  attenuated  -9 

hence, 
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hence,  therefore,  thefe  fluids  will  begin  to 
grow  tenaceous,  and  a  quantity  of  phlegm 
will  be  generated  -,  for  the  attraction  of  fluids 
of  fimilar  particles  will  be  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  motion  that  the  fluids 
obtain.  The  quantity  of  this  vifcid  tenace- 
ous matter  increafing,  and  its  particles  very 
flrongly  cohering,  it  will  entangle  itfelf  in 
the  fine  veffels  of  this  organ,  and  generate 
obftruclions  -,  and  as  this  vifcera  is  always 
kept  in  a  great  degree  of  heat  (from  the 
whole  mafs  of  fluids  palling  and  repairing 
through  its  fubftance)  and  conflant  motion* 
this  vifcid  tenaceous  matter,  which  obftrucls 
its  fine  veffels,  will  fall  into  intefline  motions* 
(as  will  all  animal  fluids,  not  having  a  due 
degree  of  velocity,  and  being  kept  in  a  place, 
the  heat  of  which  being  fuperior  to  that  of 
their  own)  and  irritate  its  containing  veffels  5 
whence  proceeds  a  great  degree  of  heat,  and 
an  inflammation,  which,  if  not  timely  reme- 
died, will  degenerate  into  tubercles,  ulcers, 
or  vomicas.  Sometimes  this  vifcid  matter 
obflrucls  the  mod:  fine  and  tender  veflels  of 
the  lungs,  which,  as  it  gradually  increafes, 
L  2  will 
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will   give  rife   to  fchirrous   tumours,    that 
fwell  and  diftend  the  lobes  of  this  organ, 
whereby  they  over- fill  the  cavity  of  the  cheft, 
and  are  unable  to  dilate  their  fine  vefTels  for 
the  reception  of  the  air  in  refpiration,    Thofe 
little  tumours  which  are   difperfed  here  and 
there  between  the  fine  membranes  of  this  or- 
gan, will  frequently  feparate,  and  degenerate 
into  little  abfcefTes   or   ulcers.     When  this 
difeafe  has  continued  for  fometime,  i.  e.  when 
thefe  little  ulcers  maturate,  or  when  an  ulcer 
is  confirmed  in  the  lungs,  the  patient  begins 
to  expectorate  a  {linking  purulent  matter  \ 
he  has  a  great  cough,  pain  in  the  breaft,  and 
the  intervals  of  eafe  begin  more  and  more  to 
lefTen.     Towards   the   evening,    the  hectic 
fymptoms  increafe  greatly,  and  towards  the 
morning,  -after  fweating,  they  abate.     This 
abatement  of  the  fymptoms  arifes  from  the 
plethora  being  decreafed  by  the  great  quan- 
tity of  juices  that  pafles  off  through  the  pores 
of  the  (kin.     As  foon   as  this  difcharge  is 
compleated,  the  cutaneous  glands,   with  the 
fmall  degree  of  elaliicity  they  obtain  in  fuch 
circumflances,  reftore,  and  the  poor  patient 

finds 
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finds  himfelf  thereby  cheared  and  revived, 
and  frequently  buoys  himfelf  up  with  the 
hopes  of  a  recovery,  which,  according  to 
the  orders  of  nature,  could  not  poffibly  be 
expected.  The  plethora  is  again  brought 
on  by  the  new  chyle,  and  the  hectic  fever 
and  fweatings,  its  effects,  again  return,  and 
continue  to  obferve  fuch  periods  'till  death 
lets  fall  the  curtain  and  clofes  the  fcene. 
Thus  does  the  miferable  patient  continue  to 
wade  daily,  'till  at  length  he  is  fubject  to 
great  anxiety  and  anguifh,  to  frequent  grip- 
ings,  and  fluxes  of  the  belly,  and  to  acute 
pains  in  his  breail  and  bowels  j  then  his  large 
difcharges  by  the  fkin,  by  expectoration,  and 
by  urine,  are  entirely  flopped,  and  the  mat- 
ter is  difcharged  by  ftooh  When  he  draws 
near  to  the  fatal  period,  his  fpirits  flag,  his 
tongue  trembles  and  faulters,  his  joints  and 
hands  make  as  if  he  was  paralitic,  his  feQt 
and  legs  are  fcarce  able  to  fupport  his  body, 
and,  in  fact,  death  is  the  only  friend  he  has 
to  releafe  him  from  his  mifery. 

L  %  PRO- 
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PROPOSITION    III. 

Of  the  immediate  caufes  of  the  fymptoms  of  con* 
furnptionS)  from  the  large  difcharges  being 
increafed)  or  decreafed. 

T  N  my  preceding  propofition,  I  have  en* 
.  deavoured  to  account  for  the  real  imme- 
diate caufes  of  confumptions,  and  the  feve- 
ral  effects  which  arife  therefrom  ;  I  mall  now 
proceed  to  account. for  the  immediate  caufe 
of  the  fymptoms2  as  they  have  been  increa- 
fed  or  decreafed,  by  the  large  evacuations 
being  intended  or  remitted.  A  confump- 
tion  is  to  be  regarded  as  more  or  lefs  acute, 
according  as  theprogrefs  it  makes  in  the  bo- 
dy is  quicker  or  flower,  and  this  quicknefs 
or  flownefs  of  its  progrefs,  will,  in  a  great 
roeafure,  depend  upon  the  large  evacuations 
being  more  or  lefs  violently  difcharged,  and 
the  ftrength  of  the  conftitution,  Now,  as  I 
have  already  hinted,  the  immediate  caufe  of 
a  confumption  does  rife  from  the  fibres  of  the 
containing  veffels  being  relaxed  and  depreffed  j 

from 
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from  the  blood  and  juices  thereupon  becom- 
ing more  vifcid  and  glutinous ;  from  ob- 
ftructions,  fchirrous  tumours,  fwellings,  and 
ulcers,  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  the  ef- 
fects of  this  vifcidity  of  the  juices  •,  from  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  body  being  deprived  of 
nourifhment,  by  the  preflure  of  thefe  tu- 
mours,  fwellings,  obftruclions,  &c.  from  3 
plethora,  as  the  confequence  of  a  larger  glut 
of  juices  accumulated  upon  the  large  veffels  ; 
and  from  a  hectic  fever,  high  fweats,  &c* 
the  effects  of  this  plethora  :  fo  the  immediate 
caufe  of  the  fymptoms  frequently  arifes  from 
the  large  evacuations  being  irregularly  dif- 
charged ;  whofe  irregularity,  we  frequently 
obferve,  will  haften  on  the  confumption. 
That  a  confumptive  decay  is  retarded  ^  or  ha- 
llenedon,  according  as  the  large  evacuations 
are  increafed  or  decreafed,  will  very  evident- 
ly appear,  from  the  violent  effects  which  will 
immediately  follow  a  very  large  difcharge  ; 
nay,  it  appears  very  obvious  from  reafon 
likewife ;  for  whenever  there  is  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  matter  difcharged  from  the  body, 
than  there  is  taken  in  for  its  fupplies,  a  con- 
L  4  fumption5 
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fumption,  or  decay,  muft  foon  follow.  See- 
ing, then,  that  the  irregularity  of  the  dis- 
charges is  the  principal  caufe  of  the  increafe 
of  the  fymptoms,    and,  confequently,  will 
be  the  chief  means  of  haftening  on  the  con- 
fumption,    I  mall  now  proceed  to  enquire 
how  this  irregularity  can  efFect  the  body  la- 
bouring under  confumptive  decays.     It  is  a 
well  know  axiom,  in  the  medicinal  art,  that 
the  decreafe  of  one  evacuation  muft  be  im- 
mediately fucceeded  by  the  increafe  of  ano- 
ther, or  otherwife  a  difeafe,  from  repletion, 
muft  be  the  confequence  ;  but,  in  my  opi- 
nion, it  is  impoiTible  to  turn  the  matter  of 
one  evacuation   upon  another,  without  cau- 
ling  more  or  lefs  of  a  difeafe  in  the  body, 
efpecially  when  the   conftitution  is  weak  or 
relaxed,  which  appears  to  be   the  caufe  in 
the  difeafe  we  are  now  treating  of :  for,  up- 
on fully  confidering  the  nature  and  mecha- 
nifm  of  the  human  body,  and  the  order  it 
takes  to   promote  every  natural  evacuation, 
it  appears  abfolutely  impoflible,  in  the  ge- 
neral, for  nature  to  invert  the  order  of  any 
of  the  evacuations,  fo  as  to  fupply  by  one, 

the 
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the  defects  of  another,  without  endangering, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  minute  fprings  of  the 
conftitution.  Upon  a  fuperficial  enquiry  it 
may  appear,  that  the  increafing  of  one  eva- 
cuation upon  the  decreafe  of  another,  will  be 
the  belt  means  of  preferving  the  ballance  be- 
tween the  contractile  folids,  and  the  refilling 
fluids ;  this  granted.  But  when  we  confider 
the  quality  of  the  matter  retained,  upon  any 
of  the  evacuations  being  fupprefTed,  and  how 
incapable  it  is  to  repafs  through  the  animal 
body,  without  greatly  disturbing  its  feveral 
organs,  it  will  appear  very  obvious,  that 
our  afTertions  on  that  head  are  not  without  a 
fufficient  foundation.  For  what  fympathy, 
or  agreement,  can  we  perceive  between  the 
difcharges  made,  either  by  the  interlines, 
kidneys,  or  cutaneous  glands  ?  How  can  the 
matter  of  one  of  thefe  difcharges  be  fup- 
preffed, without  (training,  irritating,  and, 
perhaps,  rupturing  the  minute  veffels  on 
which  it  is  accumulated,  and  through  which 
it  muft  repafs,  to  be  difcharged  by  any  of 
the  other  out-lets  ?  Or  farther,  what  affinity 
has  either  of  thefe  difcharges  with  the  men- 
itrual  flux  or  the  piles  ?  We  never  fee  the  firft  of 

thofe 
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thofe  evacuations  fuppreffed,  without  entire- 
ly altering  the  vifage,  and  giving  great  un- 
eafineis  to  that  fex,  notwithstanding  we  ufe 
our  utmoil  endeavours  to  fuppl^r  that  dis- 
charge by  the  increafe  of  fome,  or  all  of 
•the  other  evacuations  ,  or  if  any  perfon  has 
been  fubjecl:  to  the  periodical  bleeding  of  the 
piles,  an  obftruclion  of  that  difckarge  would 
be  very  prejudicial  to  his  body,  and  very 
frequently  give  rife  to  dangerous  difeafes, 
notwithstanding  as  large,  or,  perhaps,  a  larger 
quantity  of  juices  may  be  carried  off  by  the 
increafe  of  one  of  the  other  evacuations. 
Therefore,  from  what  I  have  already  obfer- 
ved,  it  will  evidently  appear,  that  the  body 
can  never  be  in  a  perfect  ftate  of  health,  ex- 
cept all  the  evacuations  are  difcharged  regu- 
larly \  as  for  mftance,  when  there  is  a  proper 
quantity  difcharged  by  ftool,  the  urinary 
pafTages  have  fuch  a  quantity  for  their  dis- 
charge, as  they  can  excrete  without  any  pain 
or  difficulty,  and  when  thefe  excretory  duels 
perform  their  refpeclive  offices  without  any 
uneafinefs  to  the  body,  the  perfpiratory  glands 
will  not  be  loaded  with  a  fuper-abundant 
quantity  of  juices,  and  perfpiration  will  arife 

free 
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free  and  uninterrupted.  Seeing,  therefore, 
that  a  regularity  of  all  the  evacuations  muft 
be  the  fureft  indication  of  health  ;  let  us,  on 
the  other  hand,  examine  how  their  irregular 
difcharge  does  give  rife  to  difeafes,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  increafe  of  the  fymptoms  of 
this  difeafe.  An  enquiry  of  this  kind,  will 
lead  me  to  examine,  in  the  firil  place,  the 
great  out-lets  of  nature,  which,  according 
as  they  are  increafed  or  decreafed,  will  be 
found  to  hailen  on,  or  protract  difeafes- 
When  the  body  is  in  a  perfect  ftate  of  health, 
there  is  feparated,  by  the  inteftinal  canal,  the 
grofs  and  impure  parts  of  our  chyle,  fo  that 
this  fluid  may  be  rendered  capable  of  enter- 
ing the  duels  ordained  for  its  reception,  pure 
and  untainted,  and  that  the  blood  thereby 
may  be  properly  nourifhed.  Now  if  the 
glands  of  this  tube  be  too  lax  and  weak,  then 
will  they  fuffer  the  chyle  likewife  to  pafs  off 
by  (tool,  and  the  body  will  not  be  properly 
nourifhed  ^  hence  arife  wafles  and  decays, 
and  a  diminution  of  the  difcharges  by  urine 
and  the  capillary  veffels.  If  the  glands  of 
the  inteilines  are  too  firmly  braced,  they  will 

pre- 
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prevent  even  the  grofs  and  impure  parts  of 
the  chyle  from  paffing  off  by  this  evacuation, 
and,  by  their  violent  contraction,  will  force 
them  into  the  blood,  whereby  this  fluid  will 
be  impregnated  with  grofs  and  impure  parti- 
cles, which  will   give  rife  to  obftruclions, 
and  other  violent  difeafes.     The  glands  of 
the  kidneys  and  fkin  will  be  fluffed  with  this 
grofs  matter  ;    in  the   former  will  be  gene- 
rated the  (tone   and  gravel,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter,  obftruclions,    fwellings,    and  probably 
the   fcurvy.     In   confumptive  cafes,  where 
the  glands  of  the  interlines  are  very  weak  and 
lax,  and  unable  to  make  a  proper  refiflance 
to  the  juices  forced  thereon  by  the  impulfes 
of  the  circulation  ;  thefe  glands  not  only  let 
pafs  the  fine  chylous  parts  of  our  aliments, 
which  mould  be  conveyed  to  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  body  for  their  nourifhment,   but  they 
ferve  alio  for  an   out- let   to  the  blood,  by 
letting  run  off  thofe  fine  parts  of  it  that  are 
conveyed  thereto  for  diluting  and  affifting  the 
chyle  j  confequently,  the  body  can  never  long 
fubfift  when  thus  deprived  and  robbed  of  its 
nourifhment.  Thefe  glands  ferve  likewife  for 

an 
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an  out-let  to  the  blood  ;  when  the  veffels  are 
furcharged  with  this  fluid  in  high  fevers,  or 
other  inflammatory  difeafes,  which  arife  from 
repletion,  efpecially  if  bleeding,  or  other  large 
evacutions  were  not  adminiftered  in  the  be- 
ginning. Again,  the  difcharge  by  the  kid- 
neys, being  increafed  or  decreafed,  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  very  bad  effects  in  the  bo- 
dy. This. difcharge  is,  moft  certainly,  made 
from  the  blood,  and  the  kidneys  are  the  na- 
tural emunctory  by  which  this  fluid  difchar- 
ges  its  excrements,  and  acrid  offending  parts. 
Therefore,  whenever  the  glands  of  the  kid- 
neys are  relaxed,  their  orifices  will  be  widen- 
ed, and  they  will  be  incapable  of  retaining 
the  fluids  of  which  the  urine  is  fecreted,  or,  at 
leaft,  of  making  fuch  a  refiflance  to  their 
impulfe  as  will  prevent  a  preternatural  fecre- 
tion  ;  confequently  the  blood  will  be  robbed 
likewife  of  its  fine  lymphatic  parts,  and  the 
difcharge  by  urine  will  be  much  larger  than 
the  body  can  fpare  \  and  a  confamption  mult 
be  the  confluence  thereof:  but  if  this  hap- 
pens during  the  ftate  of  a  confumption,  it 
always   quickens  its  progrefs,    and,  except 

timely 
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timely  remedied,  muft  always  end  in  death. 
But  when  the  renal  glands  dfe  too  firmly 
braced,  obftructed,  or  comprefled,  fo  that 
the  urinary  difcharge  is,  in  the  lead  degree, 
retarded,  the  blood  will  immediately  be  filled 
with  acrid  corroding  particles,  which  will 
wound  and  rupture  its  minute  containing 
velTels,  whereby  the  mofl  violent  difeafes 
will  be  generated,  and  at  laft,  the  very  per- 
fpirable  matter  will  fmell  of  urine.  In  con* 
fumptive  cafes,  when  the  renal  glands  are 
relaxed  more  in  proportion  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  a  diabetes  will  be  the  im- 
mediate confequence  thereof,  which,  in  thefe 
cafes,  for  the  mofl  part,  ends  in  death. 
The  fame  laws  and  powers  that  occaiion  the 
foregoing  difcharges  to  be  irregularly  carried 
on,  will  likewife  occafion  an  irregularity  in 
the  difcharge  made  by  the  cutaneous  emunc- 
tory,  or  perfpirable  matter.  This  is  a  dif- 
charge made  from  the  blood  in  the  capillary 
veiTeis,  and  is,  according  to  the  learned 
Santtorius^  more  in  quantity,  when  the  body 
is  in  health,  than,  all  the  other  difcharges 
united.     If,  therefore,  the  cutaneous  glands 
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are  too  firmly  braced  or  obftructed,  fo  that 
this  matter  is  in  any  degree  retained,  it  im- 
mediately gives  rife  to  difeafes,  which  will 
be  more  or  lefs  violent,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  conftitution,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  retained  matter.  By  increafing  the  dif- 
-charges  made  by  flool  and  urine,  I  confefs  the 
effects,  caufed  by  its  retention,  may  be  much 
alleviated,  but,  I  am  certain,  they  cannot,  by 
this  means,  be  entirely  removed.  When  the 
cutaneous  glands  are  too  much  relaxed  and 
weakened,  they  will  not,  as  being  the  fartheit 
from  the  center  of  motion,  be  able  to  retain 
the  juices  forced  upon  them,  for  fecretion,  by 
the  impulfes  of  the  circulation,  but  will  let 
them  run  off  in  clammy  fweats  %  the  quantity 
of  the  urine,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  other 
evacuations  will  be  by  this  means  decreafed, 
and  the  blood  become  more  vifcid  and  tena- 
ceous.  This  is  generally  the  cafe  in  confump- 
tions,  and  thefe  parts  are  the  firfl  that  decay  : 
this  likewife  is  the  reafon  why  a  great  num- 
ber of  perfons,  who  are  not  confumptive, 
are  troubled  with  nocturnal  fweats,  which 
are  always  the  effects  of  a  great  weaknefs,  and 

give 
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give  the  firfl  notice  of  fome  approaching  dif- 
eafe.     But  farther,  thefe  large  evacuations 
which  difcharge  the  excrements  of  the  three 
digeftions,  are  not  the  only  difcharges  that 
may  be  irregularly  made  from  the  body,  but 
there  are  others  which,  when  irregularly  dis- 
charged, may  be  attended  with  as  great,  or 
greater  prejudice  to  the  body  than  thofe  I 
have  already  mentioned.     The  firfl  of  thefe 
is  the  femen,  a  fubftance   compofed  of  the 
mod  fpirituous  parts  of  the  blood,  inveloped 
in  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  jelly-like  matter. 
When  this  femen  vttale  is  too  frequently  dif- 
charged,  which  is    frequently  the   caufe  of 
thofe  who  run  about  after  lewd  women,  and 
the  feminal  glands  are  weakened  or  relaxed, 
fo  that  they  cannot  retain  their  natural  juices, 
but  let  them  run  of?  involuntarily,;  it  gene- 
rally reduces  the  patient  to   a  confumption, 
and,  in  fact,  proves  the  bane  of  the  moft  ro- 
buil  conflitution.  This  is  generally  the  caufe 
of  the  Tabes  Dorfales,  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready  mentioned.      It  frequently   happens, 
that  the  female  fex  are  fubject  to  an  irregular 
difcharge  of  the  menftrual  flux,  and  the  fatal 

con- 
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confequences  thereof,  are  too  well  known  to 
be  inferted  here  :  however*  I  fhall  point  out 
the  nature  of  this  difcharge,  and  the  means 
whereby  an  irregularity  thereof  is  oecafioned. 
The  menflrual  flux  is  a. periodical  evacuation 
made  by  the  vefTels  of  the  uterus,  not  by  a 
rupture  of  thofe  vefTels,  as  the  common  opi- 
nion generally  is,  but  by  ducts  deftined  by 
nature  for  this  office  :  therefore,  whenever 
there  is  a  lentor  or  vifcidity  of  blood,  occa- 
fioned  by  any  means,  that  decreafes  the  action 
of  the  arteries,  this  fluid  becomes  incapable 
of  forcing  the  fphincters  of  thofe  ducts  j  up- 
on which  the  blood  obftructs,  coagulates* 
and  dams  up  the  parTages  •,  and  by  this  means 
this  evacuation  becomes  obilructed,  and  a 
chain  of ,  ill  confequences  will  foon  follow. 
But  when  the  blood  is  hot  and  thin,  and 
thefe  vefTels  weak  and  lax,  it  generally  for- 
ces the  fphincters  of  thofe  ducts,  not  only  at 
the  ufual  time  of  its  difcharge,  and,  by  its 
firong  impulfes,  difcharges  a  much  greater 
quantity  thereby,  but  at  other  times,  ?.  K 
upon  any  violent  hurry  of  mind,  or  exercife 
of  body,  and  is  the  caufe  of  innumerable  dif- 
M  eafes. 
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eafes.  From  what  has  been  faid*  it  will 
evidently  appear,  how  much  the  large  dis- 
charges, being  increafed  or  decreafed,  may 
haften  or  retard  the  progrefs  of  a  confump- 
tion,  and  how  that  mofl  of  its  fymptoms  or 
effects  are  intended  or  remitted  thereby. 


CHAP.    XL 

Of  the  effefts  of  the  non-naturals  upon  a 
human  body,  and  the  manner  how  they 
occqfion  confumptions. 


PROPOSITION    I. 

An  irregularity  of  the  non-naturals  is  the  moft 
7" emote  caufe>  or  origin^  of  all  dij eafes. 

IN  my  preceding  chapters,  I  have  treated 
of  the  immediate  and  proximate  caufes 
of  confumptions,  with  their  feveral  ftages, 
connections,  and  dependencies  one  upon  ano- 
ther j  I  fhall  now  proceed,  according  to  the 

di- 
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direction  of  my  proportion,  to  enquire  into 
their  mod  remote  caufes,  or  thofe  caufes  that 
firft  make  the  folids  to  relax,  and  the  vital 
ftream  to  flow  irregularly,  and  without  which* 
neither  of  the  preceding  caufes  can  be  put  in 
action,  nor  any  decay,  nor,  in  fact,  any 
other  difeafe,  difturb  the  animal  body.  As 
the  irregularity  of  the  non-naturals,  there- 
fore, gives  rife  to  the  firft  diforderly  motions 
of  our  bodies,  and  is  the  primal  caufe  from 
whence  all  thofe  ill  affections  and  diforders  that 
can,  by  any  means,  affect  or  hurt  the  conftitu- 
tion,  do  arife,  fo  will  it  be  highly  neceffary, 
according  to  our  prefent  plan,  to  examine 
by  what  means  this  irregularity  is  capable  of 
difordering  the  body,  and  obliging  the  fibres 
which  compofe  its  veffels,  to  fall  into  a  relax- 
ation, and  thereby  give  rife  to  a  confumption. 
While  the  fibres  of  the  body  continue  to  be 
properly  braced,  and  the  fluids  to  receive  a 
due  degree  of  velocity,  u  e.  while  the  non- 
naturals  continue  to  imprefs  their  benign  in- 
fluence upon  the  body,  all  its  leffer  motions^ 
and  counter-motions  will  obey  their  direction,, 
and  the  animal  will  remain  in  a  (late  of  health, 
M  2  but 
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but  when  the  non-naturals  are,  at  any  time, 
irregularly  imprefTed,  and  the  fibres  thereby 
too  firmly  braced,  or  relaxed,  then  will  the 
regular  impulfe  of  the  heart,  and  its  affiftants, 
the  arteries,  be  perverted  ;  which,  at  the 
fame  time,  will  pervert  the  natural  difcharges, 
the  motion  of  the  blood,  and,  thereby,  the 
action  of  the  whole  body  :  but,  fince  thefe 
changes  can  be  made  only  by  the  irregularity 
of  the  non-naturals,  and  as  all  diforders  owe 
their  primal  caufe  to  their  irregularity,  I 
fhall  endeavour,  in  my  following  propofi- 
tions,  to  define  each  of  thefe  feparately,  and 
the  means  whereby  they  are  capable  of  af- 
fecting the  feveral  parts  of  the  human  body, 

PROPOSITION     II. 

Of  the  air,  its  various  effecls  upon  an  animal 
body,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  capable 
of  relaxing  the  fibres,  and  giving  rife  to  a 
decay,  or  confumption, 

X  S  the  air  is,  flrielly  fpeaking,  the  great 
**  ■  fpring  which  does  raife  or  deprefs  the 
motions  of  the  human  body,  we  cannot  be 

too 
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too  exact  in  giving  a  jufl  defcription  of  its 
properties,  and  how  thefe  can  influence,  and, 
in  fact,  direct  its  motions.     Air  has  an  ela- 
flic  fpring,  and  the  flrength  of  this  fpring  is 
capable  of  being  increafed,  or  decreafed,  ac- 
cording as  this  fluid  is   more  impregnated 
with  vapours,  or  bodies  whofe  fpecific  gra- 
vity and  fpringinefs  are  lefs  than  thofe  of  the 
air.     The  light  of  the  fun  has  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  air;  it  increafes  the  enlivening 
power  of  this   medium,  and,  in  fact,  im- 
pregnates it  with  the  principle  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.     The  air  influences  the  hu- 
man body  three  different  ways  •,  firft,  by  its 
prefTure  upon  the  fuperfices  thereof,  and  by 
its  acting  as  a  counterpoife  to  the  impulfes  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  :  by  this  means  it  keeps 
the  fibres  properly  braced,  fo  that  they  may 
be  capable  of  refilling  the  protruding  force  of 
the  heart  and  maintain  the  other  fprings  of  life. 
If,  therefore,  the  fpring  of  the  air  is  weakened, 
by  its  being  replete  with  vapours,  which  is 
generally  the  caufe  in  the  autumn  feafon,  and 
in  thofe   countries   which   are  marfhy,    or 
fwampy,  the  fibres  will  be  relaxed,  the  mo- 
M  3  .     ttons 
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tions  of  the  body  irregularly  carried  on,  and 
agues,  fcurvys,  or  other  chronical  difeafes,  will 
foon  fucceed  ;  which  frequently  end  in  decays 
and  confumptions.  But  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fpringinefs  and  elafiicity  of  the  air 
are  increafed,  by  its  being  replete  with  nitrous 
particles,  the  effects  of  a  cold  northerly  wind, 
the  preflure  upon  the  human  body  will  be 
much  increafed,  and  its  fibres  too  firmly  bra- 
ced ;  by  which  means  perfpiration  is,  in  a 
great  meafure,  obftructed,  and  coughs,  colds, 
fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  difeafes,  will 
fucceed  :  the  fluids  now  meet  with  a  great 
refiftance  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body* 
from  the  too  firmly  braced  veffels,  whereby 
the  circulation  in  thofe  parts  is,  in  fome  mea- 
fure, fuppreflfed,  and  a  chillinefs  will  follow  t 
but,  when  any  violent  exercife  is  ufed,  or  the 
fluids  rarefied  by  any  other  means,  except 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  body  are  relaxed  by 
art,  a  violent  inflammatory  difeafe  muft  im- 
mediately fucceed.  "dly,  The  air  influences, 
the  body  in  refpiration,  by  the  force  it  im- 
preflTes  on  the  lungs,  and  by  its  cooling  and 
condenfmg  particles  pafling  through  the  mi- 
nute 
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nute  vefTels  of  that  organ,  and  every  where 
adjoining  to  the  blood  verTels,  by  which  the 
blood  receives  a  due  degree  of  velocity  thro' 
this  minute  feries  of  veiTels  ;  and,  during  its 
pafTage,  is  both  cooled  and  attenuated.  It 
ia  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  naturalifts, 
as  well  as  phyficians,  that  the  blood,  during 
its  pafTage  through  the  lungs,  is  impregna- 
ted with  an  elaftic  aether,  very  beneficial  for 
the  motions  and  actions  of  the  human  body  ; 
it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  this  opinion,  as  yet, 
is  but  a  mere  conjecture,  but  I  could  wiih 
that  fome  able  phyfician,  or  naturalifr,  would 
endeavour  to  caft  fome  new  light  upon  this, 
at  prefent,  dark  hypothefis,  for  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  very  agreeable,  both  to  reafon  and 
experience.  Whenever  the  air  is  impregna- 
ted with  vapours,  the  volatile  effluvia  of  pu- 
trid bodies,  or,  in  fact,  the  effluvia  of  living 
animals,  which  labour  under  any  dileafe,  our 
bodies  are  liable  to  be  difeafed,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
offending  effluvia,  notwithstanding  they  were 
before  in  a  perfect  ftate  of  health.  Again, 
an  air  that  has  palfed  through  fire,  will  not 
M  4  ferve 
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ferve  for  the  purpofes  of  animal  life,  not- 
withstanding its  preffure  upon  the  lungs  may 
be  made  as  great  as  if  it  had  never  gone  thro' 
this  trial ;    nay,  we   find   the  air  which  is 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  fun's  direct 
rays,  in  the  hot  feafons  and  climates,  very 
difagreeable  for  us  to  breathe  in,  although  the 
air,  which  is  moderately  impregnated  with 
thefe  enlivening  rays,  appears  to  have  in  it  a 
vital  principle,  which  is  the  foul  of  the  vege- 
table,  and,  in  fact,  offomepart  of  the  ani- 
mal creation  ;  the  blooming  fplendor  of  the 
fpring  evidently  demonftrates  the  truth  of 
this   aflertion.     In  this   feafon,  all  nature  is 
as  it  were   re-animated  ;  the  fieepy  infects 
creep  forth  from  their  cold  habitations,  and, 
by  this  genial  warmth,  are  called  up  to  enli- 
ven nature,  and  produce  each  his  refpective 
Ipecies.     AH  the  juices  of  the  human  body, 
which  have  been  condenfed  by  the  cold  of 
the  preceding  winter,  are  now  dirTolved  and 
renewed,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  body  is  re- 
newed.    This  is  the  feafon  which  is  molt 
proper   to  cure   decays   and  confumptions, 
fince  the  increafing  warmth  of  the  atmofpherc 

helps 
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helps  to  diflblve  the  vifcid  and  fluggifh  juices, 
to  give   a  gentle  ftimulus  to  the  fibres,  and 

DO  ' 

thereby  reftore  them  to  action,  and  the  con- 
flitution  to  its  prifline  flrength  and  vigour. 
About  the  time  when  the  fpring  begins,  L  ea 
about  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  February , 
and  the  beginning  of  March,  we  generally 
perceive  the  atmofphere  to  be  flrongly  im- 
pregnated with  vapours,  of  the  moift  and 
fulphurous  kind,  which  are  exhaled  from  the 
earth.  Thefe,  when  drawn  in  with  our 
breath,  prove  very  offenfive  to  us,  and  are 
generally  productive  of  epidemic  difeafes,  and 
befides  that,  they  greatly  relax  the  air's  fprin- 
ginefs  and  elafticity,  whereupon  many  old 
and  infirm  people  are  fubject  to  coughs,  colds, 
and  defluxions  of  rheum,  upon  their  eyes, 
nofe,  and  pallate  ;  but  when  the  fpring  adr 
vances,  and  the  air  becomes  more  warm,  the 
blood  and  juices  renew  their  motions,  and 
all  thofe  ill  effects  vanifh.  As  the  fummer 
approaches,  all  the  fluids  of  the  body  are 
rarefied,  by  the  warmth  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  the  fibres  are  ftretched  out  to  their  ut- 
moft  limits.     Several  changes  are  brought 

about 
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about  in  the  human  body  about  this  time. 
Perfons  who  are  of  a  warm  conftruclion,  find 
a  great  uneafinefs  from  a  too  great  rarefac- 
tion of  their  juices,  and  ftand  in  need  of 
bleeding,  or  fome  other  evacuation  ;  women 
generally  perceive  their  monthly  purgations 
to  break  out  now  for  the  firft  time,  i.  e.  a- 
bout  the  latter  part  of  May,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  June  \  this  being  the  feafon  that  moil 
favours  this  evacuation,  and,  in  fact,  that 
produces  the  greater!:  alterations  and  changes 
in  the  conftitution.  But,  farther,  the  air, 
in  the  autumn,  or  about  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
will  very  much  difpofe  the  body  to  confump- 
tions.  This  is  a  feafon  when  the  atmofphere 
is  generally  crouded  with  moift,  foggy,  and 
fulphurous  vapours,  and  mills,  which  great- 
ly weaken  the  fpring  of  the  air,  which  render 
that  fluid  incapable  of  properly  agitating  and 
attenuating  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  which 
difpofe  the  fibres  of  the  vefTels  to  relax,  and 
the  fluids  to  grow  vifcid  and  tenaceous.  Hence 
strifes  the  caufe  of  the  agues  which  are  fo  ftub- 
born,  and  frequently  fata],  in  this  feafon  ; 
and  hence  arifes  the  procatarclic   caufes  of 

waftes 
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waftes  and  confumptions.  Our  bodies  are 
influenced  by  the  temperatures  of  the  air,  not 
only  at  the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  that 
may  difpofe  the  body  to  decays,  but  alfo  by 
the  temperatures  thereof  at  different  times  of 
the  day  and  night.  For  the  fupreme  author 
of  our  nature,  has  divided  our  time  into  two 
parts,  the  one  for  us  to  purfue  our  exercife, 
and  for  our  fibres  to  aflift  the  attenuation  of 
their  aliments,  and  the  other  for  us  to  reft, 
and  for  the  folid  parts  to  be  nourifhed  5  be- 
fides,  the  great  Creator  of  the  univerfe  has 
made  the  fpring  of  the  air  anfwerable  there- 
to :  for  the  fpringinefs  and  elafticity  of  this 
fluid  are  greatly  weakened  and  relaxed  in  the 
night-time,  which  feem,  by  nature,  to  be 
calculated  for  the  time  of  our  reft,  and  the 
time  in  which  our  fibres  may  receive  their 
nourifhment.  •  If,  therefore,  we  counteract 
this  laudable  defign  of  nature,  and  change 
this  time,  calculated  by  her  for  our  re- 
frefhment,  relaxation,  and  nutrition,  into 
the  time  of  exercife  and  diverfion,  we  not 
only  difconcert  the  texture  of  our  folids,  and 
unhinge  the  conilitution,  but  we  draw  in 

with 
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with  our  breath,  part  of  thofe  noifome  va- 
pours, and  fogs,  which  fill  the  atmofphere 
in  this  part  of  the  natural  day,  and  which 
the  rays  of  the  morning  fun  difperfe  :  thefe 
alone  are  Sufficient  to  relax  and  wear  out  the 
conftitution,  and  fubjecl:   it   to   decays  and 
confumptions  >  but  if  we  add  to  them,  as  we 
too  frequently  do,  a  luxurious  way  of  living, 
we  increafe  thefe   yet    more.     But,  befides 
thefe  alterations  of  the   air  which  arife  from 
the  changeable  qualities  of  the  atmofphere, 
there  is  yet  another  which  we  ourfelves  make 
by  our  too  much  nicenefs  and  imprudence, 
and  which  is  frequently  attended  with  a  nu- 
merous train  of  ills.     The  means  we  take  to 
make  this  change,  is  by  weakening  the  fpring 
of  the  little  circle  of  air  which  fills  our  rooms, 
and    this   we    perform    by    wafhing   thefe 
rooms,  and  immediately  after  laying  in  a  fire 
to  dry  them  •,  fo  that  by  this  imprudent  ftep, 
we  relax  the  fpring  of  the  air  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  and  fill  the  atmofphere  of  thefe 
rooms    with  moifture  •,     which    difference 
of  the  air,  within  the  rooms,  from  what  it 
is  abroad  at  fuch  times,  mutt  be  frequently 

at- 
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attended  with  great  danger,  efpecially  to 
weak  and  lax  conftitutions.  Perhaps  fome 
perfons  may  object  to  what  I  have  faid,  and 
alledge  that  large  fires  are  always  kept  in 
rooms  newly  warned,  to  dry  up  the  moifture 
of  the  boards  j  but,  in  anfwer  to  this,  I  muft 
obferve,  that  fires  will  not  do  any  fervice  in 
thefe  cafes,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  for 
fires,  although  they  dry  the  boards,  will  fill 
the  room  with  their  evaporated  moifture,  and 
this  moifture  it  is  that  weakens  and  relaxes 
the  fpringinefs  of  the  air,  included  within 
the  atmoiphere  of  the  room,  and  takes  off 
from  the  preiTure  that  counteracts  the  force  of 
the  circulating  fluids,  and  thereby  gives  rife  to 
that  relaxation  of  the  fibres,  and  lentor  and 
vifcidityof  the  juices,  which  I  regard  as  the 
immediate  caufe  of  thofe  colds,  pains,  and 
other  indifpofitions,  that  many  perfons  com- 
plain of  upon  lying  in  a  damp  room,  or  v/here 
the  atmofphere  thereof  is  full  of  rnoift  va- 
pours. I  might  likewife  make  the  fame  ob- 
fervation  on  perfons  who  go  too  early  into 
houfes  newly  built,  notwithstanding,  in  their 
opinion^  thsy  are  well  aired  with  fires :  for 

the 
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the  moifture  that  arifes  from  the  new  walls^ 
being  rarefied  and  evaporated  by  the  heat  of 
the  fires,  will  fill  the  atmofphere  of  the  rooms 
with  moift  and  fulphurous  vapours,  which 
will  be  more  prejudicial  than  if  there   had 
never  been  any  fires.     I  have  known  feveral 
perfons  taken  with  violent  difeafes,  foon  after 
they  have  gone  into  a  new-built  houfe  which 
was  not  properly  aired,  and  fome  have  loft 
their  lives  thereby.     3dly,  The  air  influences 
the  body,  by  its  being  mixed  with,  and  en- 
veloped in  its  aliments ;  and  thereby,  by  its 
being  rarefied  by  the  warmth  of  the  body, 
proves  their  chief  folvent.     If,  therefore,  the 
air  with  which  our  aliments  are  replete,  has 
loft  its   elaftic  fpring,  its  difTolving  quality 
will  be  greatly  weakened,  and  digeftion  will 
not  be  duly  performed,  whereby  feveral  dif- 
eafes will  be  generated  in  the  body,  by  its 
being  fluffed  with  crudities    and  indigefted 
matter.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
fpringinefs  and  elafticity  of  the  air  are  very 
great,  the  aliments,  by  this  difiblving  qua- 
lity, will  be  more  fpeedily  and  minutely  di- 
vided, and  the  bodv  will  be  much  mars  live- 
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ly  and  chearful.  If  the  air  that  we  receive 
into  our  bodies  with  the  aliments,  is  impreg- 
nated with  a  putrid,  or  any  other  difagree- 
able  effluvia,  it  always  generates,  in  us,  dif- 
eafes  of  the  fame  nature,  as  were  thofe  from 
whence  the  effluvia  arofe,  if  it  arofe  from  ani- 
mal bodies,  but  if  not,  the  difeafes  will  be 
of  the  fame  nature  of  the  effluvia.  Thus  far 
I  have  thought  proper  to  confider  of  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  the  air,  and  to  fnew 
in  what  feafons,  and  by  what  means,  it  is 
liable  to  affect  our  confutations,  and  likewife 
how  we  may  receive  the  greater!:  injury  from 
its  imprefilons ;  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  con- 
fider of  the  reil  of  the  non-naturals,  and  the 
means  whereby  they  are  capable  of  producing 
any  changes  in  the  human  body,  that  may  be 
productive  of  difeafes,  and  particularly  of  the 
difeale  that  I  am  now  treating  o£ 
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PROPOSITION     III. 

Of  the  alimeHts i  and  the  effetls  which  the  va~ 
rious  kinds  thereof  are  capable  of  producing 
in  an  animal  body^  and  how  they  produce  a 
relaxation  of  the  veffels^  a  vifcidity  of  the 
juices  and  decays^  and  confumptions^  the 
conferences  thereof. 

TH  E  aliments,  then,  are  either  folia  or 
fluid,  and,  confequently,  are  capable 
of  being  either  eat  or  drank.  In  the  earlieft 
ages  of  tat  world,  the  fubftances  that  man- 
kind ufed  for  thefe  offices,  were  only  water, 
and  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  But  when 
God  diiperfed  our  forefathers  abroad,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  he  allowed  them  the  flefh 
of  animals,  after  they  had  been  perfectly 
drained  of  their  blood,  which  was  efteemed 
as  the  life,  and  therefore  forbad  to  be  ufed. 
Water  was  the  only  liquor  that  we  find,  both 
by  the  content  of  facred  and  prophane  hiftory, 

was  drank  before  the  days  of  Noah,  who  was 

j 

the  firft  that  introduced  the  ufe  of  wine.   The 
invention  of  beer   and  ale  was  afcribed   to 

OfriSy 
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QfirisH  who  lived  many  ages  after  Noah.  This  ' 
drink,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  is  nothing  more 
than  water  impregnated  with  the  juice  of  the 
barley;  nay,  I  might  have  added  *  that  all 
the  drink  we  make  ufe  of,  in  our  prefent 
age,  is  nothing  more  than  water,  made  by 
art,  rather  a  drink  more  agreeable  to  our  pal- 
lates,  than  a  better  menftruum  to  allay  our 
thirft,  and  difTolve  the  more  tenaceous  and 
folid  parts  of  our  aliments :  neither  can  it  be 
faid  that  there  is  any  drink  however  artfully 
prepared,  which  is  fo  agreeable  to  all  parts 
of  an  animal  body,  the  pallate,  and  a  vitia- 
ted ftomach,  excepted,  as  pure  fountain  wa- 
ter. The  fubflances,  therefore*  of  the  fluid 
kind,  which  are  appropriated  to  our  ufe  by 
nature,  are  water,  milk  of  all  kinds^  the  in- 
fufions>  decoctions,  and  juices  of  vegetables  ;■ 
iuch  as  beer,  cyder,  mead,  wine,  &c.  but 
even  thofe  are  to  be  ufed  in  proper  quantities, 
when  we  would  ufe  them  according  to  the 
dictates  of  nature,  and  not  in  the  manner 
that  they  are  ufed  at  prefent,  which  feems 
rather  to  be  calculated  to  deftroy  life,  than 
to  preferve  it ;  more  efpecially  as  we  have 
N  joined 
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joined  to  them  the  ufe  of  fpirits,  which  are 
certain,  although  flow  poifons,  and  are  the 
means  of  fending  fome  thoufands  of  this  city, 
yearly,  out  of  the  world,  by  confumptions, 
and  nervous  diforders.    In  the  primitive  ages 
of  the  world,  the  fupreme  Being  forbad  our 
forefathers  the  ufe  of  any  kind  of  aliments  ex- 
cept milk,  water,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  it  is  very  apparent  the  confequence  thereof, 
was,  that  they  lived  five,  fix,  or  nine  hun- 
dred years,  and  were  made  much  more  ftrong 
and  robuft  than  are  the  prefent  generation  : 
but,  after  the  days  of  Noah,  when  our  race 
were  indulged  with  eating  of  Hem  of  all  kinds, 
and  when  they  invented  the  method  of  pre- 
paring wines  and  ftrong  liquors,  it  does  evi- 
dently  appear   that  their  lives  were  much 
fhortened,    their    natural    ftrength  decrea- 
fed,  and  they  became  much  more  fubjecl:  to 
bodily  difeafes.      The  lives  of  the  human 
fpecies  continued  gradually  to  decreafe,  and 
their  ftrength  to  abate,  'till  within  thefe  fix 
or  feven  hundred  years  laft  paft,  that  luxury 
of  all  kinds  began  to  increafe  ;  when  men, 
in  the  room  of  endeavouring  to  preferve  and 

nou- 
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nourifh  their  bodies,  ufed  their  utmofl  en- 
deavours to  weaken  and  deftroy  them :  which 
practice  has,  I  am  forry  to  fay  it*  continued 
down  to  our  days ;  whereby  our  lives  are  noc 
only  much  Iliortened,  and  fubject  to  innu- 
merable difeafes,  but  we  are  become  fuch  a 
pufillanimous  race  as  our  primitive  fathers 
would  regard  with  contempt.  Perhaps  fome 
perfons  may  be  apt  to  fay  that,  as  we  have 
been  trained  up  in  a  courfe  of  luxury  by  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  *  to  deiift  from  it 
at  prefent*  would  be  attended  with  a  nume- 
rous train  of  ills,  as  lownefs  of  fpirits,  bodily 
difeafe9,  and,  perhaps,  immediate  death.  To 
which  I  anfwer,  that  we  have  daily  inftances 
to  the  contrary,  of  perfons,  even  of  the  molt 
delicate  frame,  who  have  entirely  omitted 
all  kinds  of  aliments  except  milk,  water,  and 
vegetable  food,  and  have  thereby  not  only 
freed  themfelves  of  the  moft  inveterate  dif- 
eafes, but  have  -acquired  fuch  a  conftant  flow 
of  fpirits,  and  tranquility  of  mind,  as  our 
modern  epicures  can  form  no  idea  of  5  and, 
which  may  be  juftly  called  the-  ferene  and 
ananly  pleafures  of  life,  Eut?  to  return  to 
N  2"  rnv 
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my  fubject.  The  folid  fubftances  which  na- 
ture feems  to  have  dictated  for  our  ufe,  are 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  fowls,  fifh,  and  the 
flefh  of  various  kinds  of  quadrupedes,  and 
thefe  moderately  feafoned  with  falts,  vinegar, 
and  oil.  But  when  men  difobey  the  dictates 
of  nature,  and  cram  their  bodies  with  high 
feafoned  meats,  rich  fauces,  and  plenty  of 
ftrong  wines,  or  fpirits,  and  ufe  very  little  or 
no  exercife ;  their  fibres,  from  the  conftant 
ftimulus  that  they  receive  from  thofe  hot  ali- 
ments, will,  in  the  firfi  place,  be  contracted 
much  above  their  natural  ftandard  -9  their 
fluids  will  be  divided  and  diffoived,  and  the 
contents  of  the  larger  vefTels  be  forced  into 
thofe  which  are  fmaller  ;  hence  arife  obftruc- 
tions,  and  an  accumulation  of  juices,  which 
deflroy  the  fpringinefs  and  elaflicity  of  the 
fibres  of  the  capillary  vefTels.  The  fpringi- 
nefs and  elaflicity  of  thefe  vefTels  being  weak- 
ened, and  the  body  continually  cramed  with 
fuch  aliments  as  I  have  juft  now  made  men- 
tion of,  the  accumulation  of  juices  upon  the 
capillary  vefTels  muft  be  increafed,  and,  by  the 
conftant  ftimulus  which  they  occafion,  an  in- 
terline 
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teftine  motion,  and,  confequently,  heat,  and 
inflammation  of  thefe  juices  mull  foon  follow, 
which  will  give  rife  to  the  molt  acute  difeafes 
of  the  nervous  kind  -,  as  dejeclion  and  lownefs 
of  fpirits,  melancholy,  &c.  which,  for  the  mod 
part,  end  in  consumptions  and  decays,  the  very 
difeafes  which  thofe  people  are  endeavouring 
to  prevent.  From  a  proper  ufe  of  the  aliments 
which  nature  feerns  to  have  dictated  for  our 
ufe,  whether  Ample,  or  varioufly  prepared, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  nutrition,  growth, 
life,  and  procreation  of  the  human  Ipecies, 
are  principally  fupported  and  preferved  :  nei- 
ther does  the  different  kinds  of  aliments  make 
any  material  alteration  in  the  various  func- 
tions of  the  body  •,  for  it  may  be  eafily  de- 
monftrated  that  its  parts  and  organs  have  a 
power  of  converting  thofe  fubftances,  which 
nature  feems  to  have  ordained  for  our  nou- 
rifhment,  into  a  matter  fimilar  to  their  own, 
and,  confequently,  fit  for  refloring  fuch 
parts,  or  fibres,  as  are  weakened,  or  decayed. 
For  daily  experience  teaches  us,  that  a  foft 
fluid  fubftance,  fuch  as  milk,  or  broths,  will 
not  only  properly  nourifh  the  fluids  of  the 
N  3  human 
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human  body,  but  will  be  converted  into  fucji 
parts  of  its  fubftance  as  are  the  mail  compact 
and  tough,  as  bones,  tendons,  and  liga- 
ments. The  generality  of  mankind  have 
entertained  a  notion  that  thofe  perfons  who 
drink  freely  of  ftrong  wines,  or  fpiritous  li- 
quors, can  never  abftain  therefrom,  without 
much  injuring  their  conftitutions,  quicknefs 
of  understanding,  or  fharpnefs  of  wit ;  but, 
upon  a  critical  examination  of  this  matter,  it 
will  evidently  appear,  that  this  notion  is  vague 
andgroundlefs;  as  perfons,  who  drink  freely  of 
wine  and  fpirituous  liquors,  have  never  any 
regular  flow  of  fpirits,  greatnefs  of  underfiand- 
-ing,  or  quicknefs  of  wit,  except  when  they  are 
full  of  wine,  or  fpiritous  liquors  -3  and  when  the 
ftimulating  quality  of  the  wine,  or  fpirits> 
is  exhausted  in  the  body,  they  are  melancho- 
jy  and  dejected,  and  remain  lb  'till  their  bo- 
dies are  again  replenished  therewith  :  fo  that 
we  may  regard  the  lives  of  thofe  perfons  as  a 
.fcene  of  mifery,  interfperfed  with  fome  faint 
enjoyments  of  pieafure  ;  I  mall  not  mention 
happmefs,  for  that  is  a  blefUng  which  they 
$B.yh   not   the   kail  idea  of,     Whereas,  if 

thofe 
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thofe  perfons  would  but  gradually  decline  the 
ufe  of  thefe  ftrong  liquors,  and  fubftitute  in 
their  room  fome  of  the  foft  balfamic  fluids 
which  are  agreeable  to  nature,  they  would 
not  only  recover  a  good  conflitution,  and  z 
conftant  flow  of  fpirits,  but  a  greater  degree 
of  ftrength,  and  quicknefs  of  judgment,  than 
they  could  poffibly  have  obtained  before : 
for  it  will  for  ever  be  obferved,  that  when 
the  body  is  difordered,  the  mind  will  be  fo 
likewife,  and,  confequently,  the  judgment 
will  be  impaired.  But,  farther,  I  have  juft 
-now  obferved,  that  the  powers  of  the  human 
body  are  capable  of  converting  the  aliments, 
which  their  feveral  parts  require  for  nourifh- 
ment,  into  a  matter  fimilar  to  that  of  thofe 
parts,  and  that  the  molt  tough  and  compact 
fubftances  of  the  body  are  generated  from 
the  moft  fluid  and  balfamic  particles  of  our 
aliments  :  now,  left  any  objection  fhould  be 
made  to  thefe  aflertions,  I  will  here  prove 
them  to  be  true5  and  capable  of  a  demon- 
fixation.  When  any  perfon  has  a  bone  bro- 
ken, or  a  tendon  cut  through,  he  will  find 
that  the  nourifhment  which  the  part  receives, 
N  4  wilk 
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will,  in  about  forty  days,  again  unite  that 
bone,  by  forming  a  callous  fubftance,  which 
is  both  flronger  and  harder  than  any  other 
part  thereof,  notwithstanding  the  perfon  has 
fed  on  nothing  but  broths,  milks,  or  teas: 
and  the  divided  tendon,  with  proper  care, 
may  be  again  united,  in  lefs  than  ten  days, 
by  the  nutritious  matter  which  it  likewife  re- 
ceives. Again,  when  a  perfon  cuts  off  the 
hair  of  his  head,  or  his  nails,  he  will  find 
that  the  former  will  be  renovated  again  in 
about  ten  months,  and  the  latter  in  lefs  than 
one  month.  But,,  perhaps,  fome  perfons 
may  be  apt  to  fay,  that  we  are  not  always 
nourifhed  with  liquids,  and  that  the  folid 
parts  of  our  bodies  are  nourished  and  reno- 
vated by  the  folid  aliments  which  we  eat.  To 
this  I  anfwer,  that  the  chyle,  with  which  the 
body  is  nourifhed,  is  compofed  of  the  mod 
fine  and  fluid  particles  of  the  aliments,  as 
their  moil  grofs  and  folid  parts  will  not  enter 
the  lacteal  glands,  and  thefe  are  again  divi- 
ded and  refined  by  the  minute  (trainers  of 
the  body,  before  they  can  arrive  to  its  ex- 
treme parts>  and  be  converted  into  nourish- 
ment. 
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spent.     Hence,  therefore,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  folid,   and  moft  tough  parts  of  our 
bodies,  are  nourifhed,  and  renovated,  by  the 
moft  fine,  fluid,  and  balfamic  particles  of 
our  aliments,  as  thefe  particles  are  known  to 
have  the  greateft  attractive  cohefive  force, 
and  are  certainly  the  moft  proper  to  nourifh, 
and  compofe  thofe  parts.     The  parts  I  have 
juft  now   mentioned,  and,  in  fact,  all  the" 
other  parts  of  the  body,  will  be  more  or  lefs 
nourifhed,  in  proportion  as  the  bodily  organs 
do  exert  their  due  force,  by  which  they  affi- 
mulate  the  aliments   into   a  fubftance  like 
their  own  :  for  when  thofe  organs  do  exert 
fuch  a  degree  of  force  as  may  be  capable  of 
minutely  dividing  the  aliments,  and  convey- 
ing them  to  their  refpective  places  for  nou- 
rifhment,  the  body  will  be  in  perfect  health. 
But  whenever  there  is  not  a  due  force  in  the 
bodily  organs,  the  aliments  will  not  be  pro- 
perly affimulated,  and  a  difeafe  will  imme- 
diately be  generated.     Let  us  fuppofe  all  the 
parts  of  the  human  body  to  be  in  a  healthy 
ftate,  yet  deprive  them  of  that  nourifhment 
which  they  receive  from  the  aliments,  and 
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the  whole  will  ibon  decay,  and  a  confump- 
tion  be  the  immediate  confequence  thereof. 
Daily  obfervations,  and  experience,  inform 
us,  that  this  aflimulation  of  the  aliments  into 
the  parts  of  the  human  body,  may  be  per- 
formed by  it  with  more  or  lefs  eafe,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  nature  of  the  aliments  in 
their  crude  flate,  and  likewife  according  to 
the  different  artificial  preparations  and  chan- 
ges, which  they  undergo.  For  inftance, 
fuch  aliments  as  are  compofed  of  particles, 
whofe  attractive  cohefive  force  is  very  great, 
will  be  found  to  be  of  hard  digeftion  ;  and 
fuch  as  are  compofed  of  particles,  whofe  at- 
tractive or  centripetal  force  is  very  fmall, 
will  be  very  eafy  to  be  digefted  and  affimu* 
lated  into  the  body.  Again,  fuch  aliments 
as  are  very  hard  of  digeftion  in  a  crude  Hate, 
may,  by  artificial  preparations,  be  rendered 
much  more  eafy  of  digeftion,  /.  e.  fuch  ali- 
ments, whofe  particles  have  a  very  great  cen- 
tripetal or  attractive  force,  as  farinaceous 
feeds,  fleih  of  animals,  &c.  may  be  vari- 
oufly  divided,  according  to  their  nature  and 
texture,  and  afterwards   may  be  Co  cooked 
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by  fire,  as  to  deftroy,„in  a  great  meafure, 
the  attractive  force  of  their  particles,  and  be 
made  very  eafy  of  digeftion  in  the  human 
body  ;  by  which  they  are  better  fitted  for 
continuing  its  feveral  actions,  and  renovating 
its  feveral  parts.  The  effects  of  all  thefe 
preparations  of  our  food,  are,  that  we  may 
deftroy  the  great  attractive  force  of  their 
particles,  fo  that  they  may  be  intimately 
mixed,  diluted,  made  more  fluid,  and  ren- 
dered capable  of  being  digefted,  and  perfect- 
ly attenuated,  by  the  actions  of  our  bodies, 
fo  as  to  be  fitted  for  nourifhing  and  renova- 
ting its  feveral  parts,  and  for  palling  the  fe- 
veral organs  of  fecretion  and  excretion.  No- 
thing is  more  conducive  to  health  than  an 
intimate  and  uniform  mixture  of  the  feveral 
particles  of  the  aliments  with  our  blood  ;  and 
this  can  never  be  performed  without  the  pre- 
ceding divifibility  of  the  particles  of  our  ali- 
ments. The  fluidity  of  our  fluids  do  arife, 
in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  lubricity  or 
fmoothnefs  of  the  particles  whereof  they  are 
compofed  ;  whereby  their  points  of  contact 
are  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  their  folidi- 

ties, 
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ties,  and  by  that  means  they  Hide  eafily  upofi 
each  other,  without  any  confiderable  fraction ; 
that  lubricity  of  parts  may  be  likewife  made 
by  blunting  their  fharp  points,  flriking  oft 
their  inequalities,  and  fheathing  their  afperi- 
ties,  by  friction,  and  ftrong  and  repeated  mo- 
tion. But  this  cannot  be  performed  except 
the  conftitution  is  very  ftrong,  robuft,  and 
ufes  violent  exercife.  We  frequently  fee  the 
common  labouring  people  eat  various  kinds 
of  folid  food,  without  ever  drinking  ;  and 
yet  that  food  is  digefted  and  converted  into 
a  fluid  nourifhment ;  but  this  muft  be  done 
by  the  violent  attrition  it  undergoes,  where- 
by its  parts  are  minutely  attenuated,  and  the 
furfaces  of  their  particles  made  fmooth.  Some 
parts  of  our  food  are  perfectly  affimulated  by 
the  organic  powers  of  the  body,  fo  as  ab- 
solutely to  become  parts  of  themieives  ;  and, 
again,  there  are  other  parts  which  refift  the 
force  of  all  the  powers  of  this  machine,  and 
are,  therefore,  detached  off  there-from,  by 
the  firft'  evacuation,  unaltered.  In  the  firit 
digeftion,  and  in  the  fceces,  we  frequently 
meet  with  fome  parts  of  our  food  crude  and 

un- 
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undivided,  as  the  fkins  of  gooiberries,  cher- 
ries, potatoes,  and  feveral  other  kinds  of  ve- 
getable and  animal  fubflances  ;  and  fo  like- 
wife  in  the  urine,  after  the  fecond  digeflion, 
we  find  fome  fubflances  which  will"  feparate 
from  the  reft  :  but,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  the 
aliments,  after  having  palled  thefe  two  di- 
geftions,  are  not  properly  attenuated  for  nou- 
rishment, and  are  only  fubjecled  to  fuch  re- 
parations to  facilitate  the  fubfequent  digeflion 
in  the  body.  For  inflance,  a  perfon  who 
drinks  fiefh  broths,  gellies,  or  pure  milk, 
does  not  require  fuch  a  force  to  be  exerted 
by  the  digeflivc  organs,  as  if  he  had  eat  the 
iblid  flemy  parts  of  animals,  or  hard  farina- 
ceous  fubflances,  whofe  parts  are  to  be  mi- 
nutely divided,  before  their  nutritious  juices 
can  be  applied  for  ncurifhment.  Hence, 
therefore,  the  reafon  why  light  aliments  are 
molt  agreeable  to  weak  and  emaciated  bodies, 
as  all  thefe  preparations  of  our  aliments  are 
done  in  imitation  of  nature,  to  eafe  her. 
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SCHOLIUM. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  folids  are  over- 
charged with   a  fuper-abundant  quantity  of 
juices,  efpecially  of  fuch  as  are  ftrongly  im- 
pregnated with  hot  and  flimulating  particles, 
they,  in  the  firft  place,  are  contracted  much 
above  the  ftandard  of  nature,  and  afterwards, 
when  all  their  force  is  fpent,  they  let  loofe 
their  contractions,  and  fall  into  an  irrecover- 
able relaxation  ;  and  the  fluids,  in  the  nrft 
place,  contract  a  lentor  and  vifcidity,  after- 
wards form  obftructions  and  fchirrous  fvvel- 
lings,  and  laftly,  fall  into  interline  motions, 
and  grow  putrid  :  hence  proceed  confump- 
tions,  decays,  and  all  the  train  of   nervous 
difeafes.     Experience  renders  obvious,  that 
the  inhabitants    of  any  nation,  or  climate, 
can  very  well  bear  the  inclemencies  of  their 
atmofphere,  or  any  other  effects  which  may 
be  produced  thereby,  if  they   are  careful  to 
be  regular  in  the  ufe  of  their  aliments,  and 
follow   the   dictates   of  their  faithful  friend 
nature  herein ;  but  whenever  they  begin  to 
difregard  her  admonitions,  and  indulge  them- 

felves 
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felves  in  excefs,  they  will  immediately  find 
the  periods  of  their  lives  not  only  much 
fhortened,  but  made  a  conftant  fcene  of 
forrow  and  difeafes.  This  is  the  fate  of 
thoufands,  nay,  I  might  have  added  of  hun- 
dreds of  thoufands,  in  our  climate,  who  de- 
bauch themfelves  with  the  irregular  ufe  of 
their  aliments,  till  they  have  reduced  their 
bodies  to  perfect  fkeletons,  and  this  before 
they  have  lived  out,  perhaps,  the  half,  or 
one  third  part  of  that  life,  which,  according 
to  the  order  of  nature,  they  might  reafon  - 
ably  have  expected,  had  they  but  followed 
the  dictates  of  their  faithful  friend  and  moni- 
tor. But,  farther,  how  imprudently,  and, 
in  fact,  unreafonably,  do  they  act,  who 
feedy  and,  indeed,  pamper  young  children 
with  poignant  and  hot  fauces,  and  the  high- 
eft  feafoned  meats  added  thereto  ^  with  rich 
wines,  and  with  all  manner  of  delicious  cor- 
dials. The  veilels  and  fibres  of  thofe  little 
creatures,  are,  by  this  means  diftended,  and 
they  come  to  maturity  long  before  the  time 
ordained  by  nature  -,  but  what  is  the  confe- 
quence  thereof?  Thefe  little  mortals,  per- 

haps, 
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haps,  are  feverely  afflicted  with  difeafes,  or 
if  they  mould  efcape  thefe  effects,  they  very 
rarely  arrive  to  the  age  of  maturity,  never 
to  half  the  natural  as-e  of  man  :  for  as  our 
bodies   are  in  a  continual  Mux  and  reflux, 
and  our   fibres   capable  of  undergoing  no 
greater  extenfion  than  nature  has  limited,  we 
gain  the  achme  of  itrength,  and  arrive  at 
maturity,  fooner  or  later,  according  as'we 
more  or  lefs  indulge   in   a  luxurious  way  of 
living,  and,  confequently,    fall   into   decay 
accordingly.     But  what  is  yet  more  iurpriz- 
ing,  is,  that  thofe  fond  parents  do  it  out  of 
kindnefs  to  their  children,  and  imagine  that, 
by  fo  doing,  they   mall  make  them  appear 
more  lively  and  active  than  could  be  expected 
from  children  of  their  age,  and  be  men  and 
women  fooner  than  nature  has  ordained  •,  but 
I  would  advife  fuch  parents,  if  any  fuch  at 
this  prefent  are,  not  to   be  their  children's 
murderers,  as,  by  the   treatment  I  have  al- 
ready  mentioned,    they  abiblutely  are,    but 
rather  to  fhew  their  affection,  by  nourishing 
them  as  nature  hath  dictated 

PRO- 
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PROPOSITION     IV. 

Of  ex er rife  and  reft,  their  effeBs  upon  a  human 
body,  and  the  means  by  which  the  irregular 
ufe  of  either,  is  capable  of  difpofing  the  body 
to  decays  and  confumptions.     < 

T)Efore  we  'can  poffibly  explain  the  influ- 
ence of  exercife  and  reft  upon  the  hu^ 
man    body,   and  the  effects  which   are  the 
confequences    thereof,     it   will  be  neceffary 
for  us,  in  the  firft  place,  to  define  their  na- 
ture and  caufe,  and  what  difference  there  is 
between  an  animal  body,  when  awake,  and 
in  exercife,  and  when  afleep,  and  at  reft.  Firft, 
then,  an  animal  body  is  faid  to  be  awake,  and 
in  exercife,  when   his   external  and  internal 
organs  of  fenfe,  together  with  his  inftruments 
of  voluntary  motion,  are  fo  difpofed,  that 
they  can,  and,  in  fact,  do  exercife  their  ac~ 
cuftomed  offices  or  motions*  and  be  readily 
affected   with  objects.     For  inftance,  I   am 
awake,  when  by  the  lead  inclination  of  the 
mindj  or  influence  of  fome  external  object^ 
my  mufcles  move,  my   tongue    fpeaks,  and, 
my  hands  and  Uict  do  their  natural   offices  : 
O  and, 
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and,  by  the  motion  of  thefe,  I  am  faid  to  be 
in  exercife.     Vigilance  therefore  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  prefence  of  a  large  quantity 
of  animal  fpirits  in  the  brain,  and  its  appen- 
dages the  nerves  and  mufcles  ♦,  and  alfo  upon 
the  good  condition  of  the  fibres  which  com- 
pofe  thofe  parts ;  i.  e.  when  there  is  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  fpirits  fecerned  in  the  com- 
mon fenfory,  or  in  the  whole  origin  of  the 
nerves,  from  the  cortical  fubftance  of  the 
brain,  and  fent  into  the  nervous  tubes.  Hence, 
therefore,  vigilance  in  the  human  body  con- 
fids  in  an  equable  repletion  of  all  the  nerves 
which  arife  from  the  brain.     2dly,  We  are 
toobferve,  that  fleep  or  reft  is  a  cefTation 
from  all  voluntarily  action  :  that  is,  when 
we  are  awake,  we  perform  all  kinds  of  mo- 
tion from  the  contraction  of  our  mufcles  ; 
but  when  we  are   afleep,  all  thefe  mufcles, 
except   thofe   appropriated   to    involuntary 
motion,  or  to  which  the  mind  has  always 
given  fuch  a  conftant  fupply  of  fpirits,  that 
it  does  it  without  the  affiftance  of  any  of  the 
other  faculties,  are  in  a  kind  of  relaxation, 
or  loofenefs ;  and  all  the  antagonift  mufcles 

are 
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are  in  an  equilibrium  and  equality  of  action, 
not  in  the  leaft  over-powering  one  another. 
For  as  the  fibres  are  over-ftretched  by  exer- 
cife,  fo  this  appears  to  be  the  great  defign  of 
fleep,  to  enable  the  over-ftretched  parts  to 
recover  their  tone  and  elaflicity.  But  far- 
ther, fleep  not  only  procures  a  fufpenfion 
from  acting  of  all  our  bodily  organs,  except 
thofe  appropriated  to  involuntary  motion, 
but  a  cefTation  from  fuch  thoughts  and  actions 
of  the  mind,  as  will  difturb  this  tranquil 
fcene.  From  hence  we  muft  conclude,  that 
the  motion  of  all  the  fluids  of  the  body  are 
even  and  regular,  and,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  all  the  minute  fecretions  of  the  lym- 
phatic and  other  juices  will  be  increafed,  and 
thofe  which  depend  upon  mufcular  motion 
will  be  decreafed.  Hence  alfo  I  muft  like- 
wife  obferve,  that  the  influx  of  the  nervous 
juice  into  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  its 
reflux  to  the  brain,  is  very  inconflderable  in 
fleep  :  for  'tis  mufcular  motion  and  fenfa- 
tion,  that  caufe  the  influx  and  reflux  of  this 
fluid  -,  but  yet,  by  the  continual  fupply  be- 
ing brought  to  the  brain  of  the  arterial  fluid, 
O  2  this 
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this  fluid  will  be  continually  feparated  there$ 
and  fitted  to  be  inflantaneoufly  protruded 
through  its  minute  tubes.  It  evidently  ap- 
pears, that  the  time  of  watching  and  exer- 
cife,  is  the  time  of  wearing  out  the  organs  of 
the  human  body  ;  and  the  time  of  fleep  is 
the  time  in  which  they  are  repaired  and  re- 
cruited. For  action  does  always  impair  the 
fprings  of  the  elaflic  fibres,  and  wafte  their 
fubftance  •,  which  cannot  be  reflored,  but 
hy  their  being  in  a  Hate  of  inactivity*  and 
by  the  regular  and  uniform  courfe  of  the  ar- 
terial fluid,  which  mufl  confequently  follow. 
From  what  has  been  faid  it  will  evidently  ap- 
pear, that  whatever  produces  fuch  a  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  folid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  body, 
will  caufe  fleep,  and  whatever  will  hinder 
this  difpofition,  will  hinder  fleep  :  infomuch 
as  this  is  the  only  means  nature  has  to  pre- 
ferve  the  animal  ceconomy.  Thefe  things 
being  confidered,  it  will  appear  very  obvious, 
how  an  irregular  ufe  of  either  of  thefe  is  pre- 
judicial to  the  body,  and  difpofes  it  to  con- 
fumptions,  and  other  difeafes.  Continued 
exercifes  make  us  fleepy  ;  as  thefe  weaken 
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the  elafticity  and  fpringinefs  of  the  fibres, 
greatly  promote  the  expurgatory  fecretions, 
make  the  blood  more  hot  and  inflamed,  and 
confeqyently  incline  the  mind  not  to  promote 
any  more    motion,  on  account  of  the  pain 
and  uneafinefs  with  which  irt  is  attended : 
then  certainly  we  muft  needs  deure  to  relax, 
or   lay  to  reft.     If,  therefore,  we,  in   this 
point,  difobey  the  dictates  of  nature,  and 
appropriate  the  time  that  fhe  has  appointed 
for  our  reft  and  fteep,  to  a  conftant  courfe  of 
gluttony  and  debauchery,    we  deftroy  the 
elafticity  and  fpringinefs  of  the  fibres,  highly 
fa tu rate  the  fluids  with  hot  and  acrid  juices, 
and  in  a  very  little  time  reduce  the  body  to 
its  primitive   duft.     Again,    on   the   other 
hand,  when  we  neglect  that  degree  of  exer- 
Cife  which  is  requifite  to  keep  the  fluids  in 
fuch  a  ftate  of  fluidity  as  may  be  proper  for 
their  paflage  through  their  containing  vefTels, 
and  to  maintain  the  fpringinefs  and  elafticity 
of  the  fibres,  we  furfer  the  former  to  grow 
vifcid  and   tenaceous,  and  the  latter  to  fall 
into  an   irrecoverable   relaxation  ;    whereby 
chronical  difeafes  of  various  kinds  are  gcne- 
O  3  rated3 
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rated,  which  will  be  more  or  lefs  violent,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  conftitution, 
and  the  violence  of  the  offending  caufe,  and 
confumptions  and  decays  will  be  the  confe- 
quence.  Experience  very  clearly  demon- 
flrates,  that  a  fedentary,  lazy,  and  unactive 
life,  will  create  a  vifcidity  and  lentor  in  the 
juices,  becaufe  they  have  not  a  due  degree 
of  agitation,  and  will  difpofe  the  fibres  to  re- 
lax, whereby  the  aliments  will  not  be  pro- 
perly difcributed  in  the  body  for  the  nourifh- 
ment  of  its  feveral  parts.  And  hence  arife 
obftructions,  and  that  lentor  and  vifcidity  of 
the  juices  that  affect  the  vifcera :  from  this 
we  may  likewife  judge  of  the  reafon  why  la- 
dies, and  perfons  of  a  delicate,  nice,  and 
curious  texture  of  body,  are  fo  very  liable  to 
vapours,  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  other  ner- 
vous diforders,  which  generally  are  the  in- 
troduction to  waftes  and  confumptions, 
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PROPOSITION     V. 

Of  the  pajjions,  the  furprizing  turns  that  they 
give  to  the  animal  (economy  y  and  the  means 
by  which  they  difpofe  the  body  to  decays  and 
confumptions. 

f~\  F  all  the  non-naturals,  the  paflions  have 
the  greater!  and  mod  immediate  influ- 
ence upon  the  body  ;  and  as  their  influence, 
and  confequently  effects,  will  depend,  in  a 
great  meafure,  upon  our*  manner  of  ufing 
the  reft  of  the  non-naturals,  fo  I  have  thought 
it  mod  prudent  to  treat  of  their  natures  and 
effects,  in  the  laft  propofition  of  this  chap- 
ter. When  we  take  a  critical  furvey  of  the 
paflions,  it  will  evidently  appear,  that  they 
are  nothing  more  than  an  afcendancy  which 
our  defires  gain  over  our  reafon.  Peribns  of  the 
moft  weak  and  fhallow  underftandings,  are 
for  the  generality  endued  with  the  ftrongeft 
paflions  :  but,  in  my  opinion,  fuch  perfons 
may  more  properly  be  called  brutal  than  ra- 
tional beings.  The  brute  creation  are  en- 
tirely governed  by  their  paflions,  becaufe  the 
O  4  ft- 
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fupreme  Lord  of  all  things  has  denied   them 
the  more  noble  faculties  which  he  has  given 
to   the   human   fpecies,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  make  the  latter  capable  of  receiving 
the  higher!  degree  of  glory,  if  they  adhered 
to  his  dictates,  and  kept  their  pafiions  in  fub- 
jeclion   to  their  rational  faculties.     But  with 
what  deteftation  and  horror  mould  we  regarcl 
thofe   of  our  fpecies  who  lull  reafon  afleep, 
and  let  their  pafiions  have  the  afcendancy  ? 
Our  pafiions  makes  us  much  more  wicked  and 
cruel  than  the  beings  of  the  brute  creation  ; 
as  theirs  are  no  greater,  nor  more  violent,  than 
nature  has   bellowed  upon  them  -,  whereas 
ours  are  frequently   inflamed  and   vitiated. 
We   may  regard  the  brute  heafts  in  a  much 
more   favourable  light  than  thofe  perfons, 
confidering  the  degree  of  knowledge  that  each 
enjoys.     But  to  return  to  my  fubjecl.     As 
the  pafiions  are  pnly  defires,  they  ought  to 
be  kept  in  fubje&ion  to  reafon,  their  fove- 
reign  judge  y  for  whenever  we   fuffer  our- 
felves,  upon  any  of  their  irregularities,  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  our  defires, 
and  to  be  diverted  from  that  rjgaibnable  end 
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that  the  Almighty  has  ordained  for  us,  we 
then  invert  the  orders  of  nature,  and  dege- 
nerate from  rational  beings,  to  irrational  and 
rebellious  creatures.  'Tis  our  paffions  that 
direct  us  in  all  the  irregular  actions  v/hich  we 
purfue  in  the  courfe  of  our  lives.  What  is 
it  that  excites  us  to  purfue  a  voluptuous 
courfe  of  life,  and  thereby  furcharge  our 
feeble  bodies  with  gluttony  ?  Anfwer,  our 
paffions,  What  is  it  that  fpurs  us  on  in  de- 
bauchery, perhaps,  even  to  the  destruction 
pf  our  neighbour's  reputation  and  family  ? 
Anfwer,  our  paffions.  W7hat  is  it  that  makes 
us  covetous,  fo  that  we  would  even,  if  it  lay 
in  our  power,  reduce  our  neighbour  to  po- 
verty and  mifery,  to  enrich  and  aggrandize 
ourfelves  thereby  ?  Anfwer,  our  paflions. 
What  is  it  that  moves  us  to  ambition,  to 
pride,  and  to  a  contempt  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures ?  Anfwer,  our  paffions.  What  is  it 
that  fills  us  with  revenge,  envy,  malice, 
defpair,  cares,  troubles,  dejectednefs,  and 
forrowfulnefs,  after  difappointments  ?  An- 
fwer, our  paffions.  Having  proceeded  thus 
far  to  define  fame  of  the  general  effects  of  the 

paffions 
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paflions  upon  the  human  body,  I  fhall  now 
proceed  to  point  out  the  effects  which  each 
particular  pafTion  is  capable  of  railing  there- 
in, and  by  what  means  thefe  effects  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  decays  and  confumptions. 
Anger  is  railed  by  the  ideas  of  diibbliging 
actions,  which  fix  themfelves  on  the  common 
fenfory,  and  excite  the  molt  wrathful  and 
turbulent  paflions,  which,  when  continued 
for  any  time,  may  be  regarded  as  a  ipe- 
cies  of  madnefs.  This  paffion  of  anger 
makes  us  purfue  the  moll  defperate  and  ex- 
travagant actions.  How  frequently  do  we 
fee  this  (ingle  paffion  lull  every  (park  of  rea- 
fon  to  deep,  and  carry  away  perfons  with 
fuch  a  vehement  torrent  as  to  make  them  lofe 
even  the  ufe  of  fpeech  -,  nay,  fometimes  to  put 
a  flop  to  the  fine  machinery  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  whereby  thofe  chief  fprings  of  nature 
have  been  entirely  deflroyed.  Anger  caufes 
a  violent  rarefaction  cf  the  blood,  and  a  con- 
traction of  the  fibres,  which  is  frequently 
attended  with  the  mofc  violent  diforders  ;  as 
apoplexies,  fevers,  madnefs,  phrenfies,  and, 
in  women,  violent  hyfteric  fits  -,  and  fome- 
times 
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times  with  phthifical  confumptions.  Fear  is 
known  to  relax  the  fibres,  retard  the  fecre- 
tions,  and  caufe  a  lentor  and  vifcidity  of  the 
juices,  and  is  for  the  mod  part  followed  with 
hypochondrical  and  hyfterical  diforders  and 
confumptions.  Joy  is  the  mod  extraordinary 
of  all  the  paffions  •,  fometimes  it  relieves  the 
deprefTed  conftitution,  and  at  other  times  it 
is  attended  with  fudden  death.  This  pafHon 
is  caufe d  by  the  very  agreeable  image  of 
fome  object  placed  upon  the  common  fenfo- 
ry,  which,  in  the  firft  place,  caufes  a  violent 
emotion,  or  confufion  of  the  animal  fpirits, 
or  inftruments  of  motion  ;  and,  fecondly, 
a  tumultuous  motion  of  the  fame  •,  which,  in 
fome  weak  conftitutions,  or,  in  fact,  in  thofe 
not  accuftomed  to  fudden  tranfports,  brings 
on  immediate  death.  But  neither  of  the  paf- 
fions  is  fo  frequently  followed  with  a  train  of 
malelovolent  effects  as  envy.  This  paffion  is 
like  a  worm  that  is  continually  gnawing  on 
the  vital  powers.  The  image  of  the  envyed 
object  is  firmly  fixed  on  the  common  fenfo- 
ry,  and  if  it  has  the  afcendancy  of  the  envying 
perfon,  it  continues  to  difturb  and  wafte  his 
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fpirits,  and  to  diffufe  its  poifon  through  trie- 
whole  constitution,  which   is  generally   fol- 
lowed with  decays  and  confumptions.     But 
as  all  the  paffions  may   be  badly  perverted, 
and  lead  us   into   the  greater!  irregularities, 
lo,  by   a  contrary  turn  of  mind,  they'  may 
be  ufed  for  the   braved   actions.      By  them, 
f.  e.  the  benevolent  pafiions,  it  is   that  we 
are  excited  to  purfue  the  moil  laborious  and 
ardent  ftudies,  thereby  to  rival,  or  to  gain 
the  afcendancy  of  our  fellow-creatures,  who 
are  the  explorers  of  the  hidden  myfteries  of 
nature.     By  them  it  is  that  we  improve  arts 
and   fciences,    and    purfue   the    untrodden 
paths  of  nature,  for  the  benefit  and  polifn- 
ing  of  the  human  fpecies.     But  I  had  almoft 
forgot  a  pafiion  which  is  frequently  the  caufe 
of  confumptions,  and  other  very  dangerous 
difeafes,  and  that  is  Jove:  how  often  do  we  fee 
difappointment  in  this  tender  parTion,  over- 
turn all  the  happinefs  and  comforts  of  life, 
especially  in  perfons  of  the  moil  tender  and 
delicate  confUtutions.    There  are  fome  ladies 
who,  by  a  difappointment  of  this  kind,  will 
be  deprived  of  ajl  the  happinefs  in  life  -,    it 
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preys  upon  their  fpirits,  and  gives  rife  to  incu- 
rable confumptions.  There  are  many  women 
who,  upon  the  death  of  a  tender  hufband,  dear- 
ly beloved  infant,  or  much  valued  friend,  will 
refufe  all  the  comforts,  pleafures,  and  fatif- 
factions  of  life,  and,  when  in  the  midft  of 
plenty,  ficken  and  die.  This  paflion  greatly 
preys  upon  the  conflitution,  and,  confe- 
quently,  will  eafily  difpofe  the  body  to  con- 
fumptions and  decays. 
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CHAP.     XII. 

Of  the  judgment  of  the  events  of  the  diffe- 
rent  ftages,  as  well  as  of  the  different 
kinds  of  confumptions. 


PROPOSITION     I. 

TJbe  events  of  decays  and  confumptions^  in  all 
their  ft  ages  i  may  he  judged  of  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  parts  affected,  and  the  violence 
cj the  fymptoms. 

T  N  my  preceding  chapters,  I  have  endea- 
JL  voured  to  define  the  nature  and  caufes  of 
confumptions,  and  the  feveral  effects  or 
iymptoms  that  arife  fucceffively  in  their  pro- 
grefs  •,  and  now  I  am  led  to  treat  of  their 
events  or  prognoftics,  or  that  part  of  the 
medicinal  art  which  informs  us  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  difeafe,  from  its  nature  and 
caufe,  and  the  given  circumftances  of  the 
patient.     Of  all   the  phyficians  who   have 

written 
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written  on  this  part  of  the  medicinal  art, 
none  have  made  fuch  a  progrefs  therein,  as 
the  great  Hypocrates,  Whenever  this  great 
man  prognofticates  a  fatal  termination  of  a 
difeafe,  any  perfon,  who  has  the  fame  dif- 
eafe,  v/ith  the  fame  effects,  and  in  the  fame 
given  circumftances,  will  certainly  mare  the 
fame  fate.  Therefore  any  practitioner,  who 
would  be  a  juft  prognoilicator  of  the  termi- 
nation of  difeafes,  mould  endeavour  to  build 
his  ftructure  upon  this  foundation.  Any 
young  practitioner  may  gain  a  greater  repu- 
tation by  this  branch,  than  by  any  other 
branch  of  the  medicinal  art ;  for  a  perfon 
who  has  a  juft  knowledge  of  this,  may  be 
juftly  faid  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  the  caufes,  ftages,  and  feveral  effects  of 
the  difeafe  \  for  without  the  knowledge  of 
thofe,  it  will  be  abfolutely  impoflible  for  him 
ever  to  make  any  juft  and  certain  prognofli- 
cation.  How  can  any  perfon  pretend  to  de- 
termine aright  the  events  of  difeafes,  except 
he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  na- 
ture and  caufes  ;  and  to  underftand  aright 
the   nature   and  caufes  of  difeafes?  he  mull 
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Uhcerftand  the  principles  upon  which  they 
fubfrft,  together  with  the  ftructure  and  me- 
charnfm  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body  :  and 
a  perfon  who  has   a  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  thefe,  will  not  fail,  with   prudent   ma- 
nagement, of  gaining   a  great  and  deferved 
reputation.     A   phyfician,  who  is  ignorant 
in  this  particular,  cannot  give  that  fatisfac- 
tion  to  the  patient,  or  his  friends,  as  he  might 
otherwiie  have  done,  but  muft  frequently  be 
expofed  to  their  cenfure.  A  phyfician,  there- 
fore, who  would  acl   confidently  with  his 
character,  and  determine  rightly  concerning 
the  events  of  the  feveral  flages  of  confump- 
tions,  mould,    in  the   ntft   place,    be  very 
careful  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
eafe, the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  affec- 
ted thereby,  and  in  what, degree  thofe  parts 
are  affect.     The  nature  of  a  confumption  may 
be  known  from  the  effects,  which,  at  the  fame 
time,   will  likewife  (hew  us  the  intenfenefs  of 
the  difeafe.     The  violence  of  the  difeafe  be- 
ing given,  together  with  the  greater  or  lefTer 
impreilions    it    has    made    upon  ■  the   body, 
the  events  thereof  may  be  judged  of  by  the 

length 
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length  of  time    thefe  breaches    have   been 
a   forming ;     for   all   confumptive    decays 
will  be  more  or  Ms  dangerous,  according  to 
the  time  of  their  continuance.     After  we 
have  confidered  of  thefe   things,  the  parts 
affected  are  the  next  that  mould  come  under 
our  confideration.     Thefe  are  to  be  difcover- 
ed  from  their  actions  being  impaired,  which 
evidently  denotes  a  load  hanging  upon  them 
greater  than  they  can  rid  themfelves  of.    An 
organ  can  never  be  affected  and  impaired, 
except  from  fome  offending  matter  •,  and  in 
judging  of  the  events  of  fuch  malevolent 
affection,  we  mud  confider  the  dignity  of 
the   organ    affected,  as   it   is  more  or   lefs 
neceffary  to  life  or  motion.     If  we  perceive 
a  purulent  noifome  fpitting,  attended  with  a 
hollow  founding  cough,  a  wafte  of  the  mem- 
branous mufcular  parts,  joined  with  a  hectic 
fever,  and  night  fweats,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  patient  is  in  imminent  danger  ;  and  that 
there  is  an  ulcer  formed  in  the  lungs,  and 
has  been  for  fome  confiderable  time  fcanding  : 
in  fact,  an  ulcer  feated  upon  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal bowels,  and  of  any  time  Handing,  ge- 
P  nerally 
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nerally  ends  in  death.     When  the  confump- 
tion  makes  but  a  flow  progrefs,  and  is  at- 
tended with  mild  fymptoms,  it  is  more  eafy 
to  be  cured  than  when  its  effects   are  more 
violent,  and  its  progrefs  fall.     A  confump- 
tion,  that  is  attended  with  ulcers  of  the  lungs, 
or  of  any  of  the  other  principal  bowels,  is  very 
rarely  cured  :  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs,  of  any 
time  Handing,  always  ends  in  death.   When 
a  confumption  arifes  from  a  fuppreflion  of 
any   of  the  evacuations,  it  is  much  fooner 
cured  than  when  it  arifes  from  their  fuper- 
abundant  difcharges  -,  for  the  fine  juices  of 
the  human  body  are  much  eafier  decreafed 
than  increafed.      Thefe  confumptive   cafes 
which  are  curable,  are  generally  taken  cogni- 
zance of  in  time  >  for,  in  fac"l,  whenever  thefe 
difeafes  have  taken  any  root  in  the  body,  they 
become  inveterate,  and  all  afliftance  may  be 
implored  in  vain.     Whenever  the  legs  begin 
to  fwell,    eipecially   towards   evening,   and 
fuffer  impreflions  made  with  the  finger,  which 
remain  after  the  force  is  removed,  we  may 
fufped  that  the  fibres  of  the  body  are  relax- 
ed, and  that  the  conftitution  is  about  to  fall 

into 
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Into  decays  and  waftes.  When  a  confump- 
fion  comes  upon  a  peripneumony,  pleurify, 
afthma,  fmall-pox,  or  nervous  difeafes,  we 
may  Mdy  pronounce  it  mortal.  If  no  ulcer 
affects  the  lungs,  nor  any  of  the  other  great 
bowels,  the  cure  of  a  confumptive  cafe 
may  be  attempted  with  fuccefs,  although  the 
conftitution  be  wafted  and  emaciated  even  to 
a  mere  fkeleton  %  more  efpecially  if  the  pa- 
tient is  refolved  to  obferve  fome  regularity 
in  the  ufe  of  the  non-naturals.  Whenever 
the  fymptoms  increafe  upon  the  receffion  of 
one  evacuation,  there  is  danger  in  the  cafe  % 
but  if  the  other  evacuations  are  like  wife  here~ 
by  increafed,  death  will  certainly  terminate 
the  feme.  When  the  digeftive  powers  of 
the  body  are  much  weakened,  it  will  gene- 
rally be  obferved,  that  the  fuppreffion  of  one 
evacuation  will  always  increafe  the  others  ; 
for  inftance,  when  we  endeavour  to  check 
the  night-fweats  and  hectic  fever,  we  gene? 
rally  increafe  the  flux  by  ftool  j  and  when  we 
fnpprefs  the  flux  by  (tool,  we  increafe  the 
hectic  fever  and  night-iweats  %  be  fides  the 
trmftmon  of  this  matter  from  one  part  of 
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the  body  to  the  other,  will  likewife  increafe 
all  the  other  fymptoms,  and  thereby  be  very 
detrimental  to  the  patient.  Some  confump- 
tions  are  hereditary,  and  the  children  who  are 
fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  thus  born,  as  it  were  to 
live  in  mifery,  and  to  nourifri  the  feeds  of  their 
deftruclion,  are  generally  weakly,  ricketty,  and 
in  pain,  from  their  very  infancy.  But  when  a 
confumption  is  contracted  in  a  perfon's  life- 
time, it  muft  always  arife  from  the  irregular 
ufe  of  the  non-naturals ;  the  chief  of  which9 
that  ravage  the  conflitution,  and  give  rife  to 
waftes  and  confumptions,  are  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  frequenting  too  much  the  company 
of  lewd  women.  When  the  fibres  of  the 
body  are  much  weakened,  and  the  body 
greatly  emaciated,  if  we  remove  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe,  yet  its  effects  will  be  frequently 
obferved  to  continue  for  fome  time ;  and  the 
reafon  of  this  is  very  obvious.  For  when  the 
offending  matter  is  forced  into  any  minute 
feries  of  veffels,  it  cannot  be  again  eafily  re- 
moved, notwithstanding  the  fountain  from 
whence  it  arofe,  is  entirely  dried  up  and  de~ 
ftroyed.     If  the  conflitution  is  ever  fo  much 

em  a- 
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emaciated  and  weak,  yet  if  the  fibres  of  the 
flomach,  lungs,  and  interlines,  maintain,  in 
any  degree,  their  fpringinefs  and  elaflicity, 
the  body  may  be  reftored  to  its  prifline  vi- 
gour and  ftrength.  During  the  time  that 
the  body  labours  under  a  confumptive  decay, 
if  the  urine  lofes  its  natural  fmell  and  tafle, 
after  it  has  continued  for  fome  confiderable 
time  in  the  body,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  for  this  is  a 
flrong  token  that  the  fibres  of  the  verTels 
which  compofe  the  digeflive  powers,  have 
loft  all  their  elaflicity,  and  are  receding  from 
their  former  conftitutions.  A  Tabes  Dorfa- 
lis,  which  owes  its  rife  to  gleets,  and  large 
feminal  evacuations,  is  very  dangerous,  al- 
though it  will,  for  the  generality,  admit  of 
a  cure,  if  the  patient  will  purfue  a  regular 
courfe  ofphyfick,  and  of  the  non-naturals. 
Large  difcharges  of  the  whites  in  women  are 
like  wife  dangerous  ;  they  ■  [nervate  the  confti- 
tution,  difpofe  the  body  to  a  Tabes  Dorfalis, 
and  frequently,  if  not  timely  remedied,  end 
in  death.  Women  are  frequently  threatened 
with  confumptions  from  an  obftruclion  of 
P  3  their 
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their  menftrual  difcharges,  but  this  is  Hot  at* 
tended  with  fo  much  danger  as  an  irregulari- 
ty, or  an  over-large  difcharge  of  this  evacua- 
tion* In  all  confumptive  cafes,  a  coilive 
belly  is  preferable  to  a  loofe  one,  if  it  fuffers 
the  excrements  to  pafs  off  without  any  pain  % 
for  a  loofe  belly  is  very  liable  to  haften  on 
the  decay,  by  fuffering  the  fine  balfamic 
parts  of  the  blood  to  pafs  off  without 
any  refinance,  and  thereby  depriving  the  bo- 
dy of  its  nourishment  5  whereas  a  coftive 
body  will  retard*  in  fome  meafure,  the  dif- 
charges of  thofe  juices -,  but  then  we  muff  be 
very  careful  to  ufe  all  poffible  means  to  leflen 
likewife  the  cutaneous  difcharges.  When 
the  confumption  has  been  of  long  {landing, 
and  its  effects  inform  Us,  that  there  is  an  ul- 
cer in  the  lungs,  we  are  to  prognosticate 
death  5  more  efpecially  if  there  is  a  fwelling 
of  the  legs,  a  weaknefs  of  the  joints,  a  con- 
ftant  tremor  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  a 
univerfal  decay  of  flrength  and  appetite  :  but 
even  now  a  phyfician  is  not  to  abandon  hia 
patient,  but  mould  ufe  all  his  endeavours  to 
palliate  his  dolors,  till  death,  now  his  bed 
jfriend,  do  entirely  remove  them  all. 

SCHO- 
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If  therefore  we  carefully  examine  this  fpe- 
cies  of  difeafes,  it  will  evidently  appear,  that 
they  are  not  more  difficult  of  cure  than  any 
other  chronical  difeafes,  if  the  remedies  arc 
ordered  in  time  s  but  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, who  are  buoyed  up  with  the  flat- 
tering hopes  of  recovery,  fuffer  them  to  take 
firm  root  in  the  body,  before  they  imagine 
that  they  Hand  in  need  of  any  advice  :  how- 
ever, it  muft  be  confefTed,  that  difeafes  of  this 
kind,  above  all  others,  do  flatter  the  poor 
patient  with  hopes  of  recovery,  when  an  in- 
different perfon  may  eafily  perceive  that  they 
mufl  terminate  in  death. 


P  4  CHAP, 
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CHAP.     XIIL 

Of  the  general  cure  of  wajles    and  con* 
fumptions. 


PROPOSITION     L 

The  moft  effectual  method  of  reftoring  a  confti- 
tut  ion  that  labours  under  decays ,  that  is,  to 
remove  the  caufe  of  a  ccnfumption,  is,  in  the 
fir  ft  place,  to  brace  the  folids,  render  -per- 
vious the  vejjels,  and  endeavour  to  bring  the 
tody  into  a  condition  of  being  nouriflded. 

IN  my  preceding  chapters,  I  have  evident- 
ly proved,  that  the  procatanftic  caufes  of 
a  confumption,  are  a  relaxation  of  the  fibres 
of  the  body,  and  a  vifcidity  of  the  juices, 
the  confequence  thereof ;  and  that  thefe  give 
rife  to  obilrucYions,  fchirrous  fwellings;.  ul- 
cers, &tV.  which  deprive  the  parts  of  their 
proper  quantity  of  nourishment,  and  thereby 
fubjecl  them  to  decays  and  waftes,    My  pre- 

lent 
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fent  proportion,  therefore,  leads  me  to  prove, 
that  the  moft  effectual  method  of  reliev- 
ing a  conftitution  that  is  thus  opprefTed,  is 
to  brace  the  fibres,  render  pervious  the  vef- 
fels,  and  bring  the  body  into  a  condition  of 
being  nourimed.  The  human  body  is  fuch 
a  fine  piece  of  machinery,  that  if  every  part 
thereof  is  not  properly  nourimed,  the  whole 
machine  is  immediately  thrown  into  diforder, 
(as  in  the  cafe  before  us)  and  this  diforder 
can  never  be  cured  before  the  caufe  thereof  is 
removed,  i,  e.  before  the  part  is  again  properly 
nourifhed  \  which  cannot  be  performed  till 
its  veifels,  and  thofe  which  lead  towards  it, 
are  rendered  pervious,  and  their  fibres  pro- 
perly braced,  Whenever  we  attempt  to  re- 
ilore  a  confumption  by  any  other  means  -,  by 
abforbing,  as  it  is  phrafed,  the  acrid  or  acid 
juices  ;  by  healing  the  ulcers  with  oily  medi- 
cines and  balfams  ;  by  flopping  the  evacua- 
tions, and  by  that  means,  accumulating  the 
matter  difcharged  thereby,  upon  the  conftitu- 
Uon  ;  means  generally  made  ufe  of  for  this 
purpofe  ;    we  ufe  our  utmoft  endeavours  to 

haften 
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haften  on  the  the  decay,  and  confequently  to 
fhorten  the  period  of  the  patient's  life. 

PROPOSITION     II. 

The  beft  method  of  rendering  pervious  the  vef- 
fels,  bracing  their  fibres^  and  bringing  the 
parts  into  a  condition  of  being  nourifhedy  is, 
to  lejfen  the  vifcidities  and  cohefions  of  the 
fever al  compounding  particles  of  the  blood, 

TTTT'HILE  the  blood  remains  in  a  ftate  of 
vifcidity  and  tenacity,  it  cannot  cir- 
culate freely  through  the  minute  feries  of  vef- 
fels  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  and 
except  the  blood  can  circulate  freely  through 
any  part,  that  part  can  never  be  properly 
nourifhed  j  and  as  its  fibres  are  likewife  re- 
laxed, and  not  able  to  give  a  proper  refi- 
nance to  the  juices  forced  upon  them,  by  the 
impulfes  of  the  circulation,  the  vifcid  tena- 
ceous  blood  will  accumulate  thereon,  obflruc- 
tions  will  be  formed,  and  finally  the  parts  ren- 
dered incapable  of  performing  their  natural 
functions.  Therefore,  except  the  lentor  and- 
vifcidity  of  the  blood  is  firfl  diflblved,  the 

parts 
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parts  cannot  be  de-obftructed,  nor  their  na- 
tural functions  be  reftored, 

PROPOSITION     III, 

*the  ttifcidity  and  cobefions  of  tbe  blood  will  he 
moft  certainly  lejfened  by  fucb  means  as  are 
tbe  proper  eft  to  increafe  tbe  feparations  and 
fecretions  of  tbe  ferous  and  lympbatic  juices. 

TI/Hatever  means  will  increafe  the  glan- 
dular fecretions,  will  undoubtedly  in- 
creafe the  fluidity  of  the  blood  :  for  when  the 
blood  is  thick  and  vifcid,  its  particles  are  fo 
tenaceous  and  firmly  cohering,  that  they  will 
not  enter  the  capillary  veflels,  nor  fuffer  their 
ferous  and  lymphatic  parts  to  be  feparated 
from  them  $  confequently  whatever  means 
will  diifolve  the  lentor  and  tenacity  of  the 
blood,  will  likewife  increafe  the  glandular  fe- 
cretions. 


PRO- 
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PROPOSITION     IV. 

The  feparations  and  fecretions  of  the  ferous  and 
lymphatic  juices,  will  be  beft  and  moft  eojily 
performed  by  fitch  methods  as  increafe  the 
momentum  of  the  blood,  expand  its  aerial 
particles,  and  bring  it  to  the  obftrucled  fe- 
cretory  vejfels  with  a  greater  impetucfity. 

BY  increafing  the  momentum  of,  and  ex- 
panding the  aerial  particles  contained  in 
the  blood,  we  increafe  the  centrifugal  force 
of  its  particles,  and,  confequently,  its  fluidi- 
ty; and  when  the  fluidity  and  impetuofity  of 
the  blood  is  increafed,  it  foon  forces  its  way 
through  the  glandular  ftrainers,  and  the  fe- 
cretions of  the  ferous'  and  lympathic  juices, 
mult,  of  courfe,  be  immediately  increafed. 


PRO- 
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PROPOSITION    V. 

Thofe  means  will  be  found  mqfl  effectual,  to  in- 
creafe  the  momentum  of  the  blood,  expand 
its  aerial  particles,  and  bring  it  to  the  ob- 
Jlruffed  fecretory  veffels  with  the  great 'eft 
impetuojity,  that  affift  the  fibres  with  a  pro- 
per Jlimulus  to  increafe  their  contractions  and 
vibrations, 

TT  is  very  evident  that  fuch  means  as  will 
increafe  the  contractions  and  vibrations  of 
the  fibres,  will  likewife  increafe  the  velocity 
and  expanfive  force  of  the  blood  :  indeed  the 
velocity  and  expanfive  force  of  the  blood  may 
be  increafed  by  the  heat  which  is  generated 
by  its  interline  motions,  for  we  cannot  raife 
by  art  fuch  an  intefline  motion  in  the  blood 
as  will  anfv/er  this  end,  without  endangering 
its  putrefaction,  fo  that  the  former  method 
appears  to  be  the  moil  natural  and  eafy. 
When  the  body  is  in  health,  there  is  a  perfect: 
equilibrium  between  the  contractions  of  the 
fibres,  and  the  refiftances  of  the  Euids :  when- 
ever the  contractions  of  the  fibres  are  increafed, 

their 
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their  action  upon  the  juices  is  immediately 
perceivable -,  the  velocity,  heat,  and  expanfive 
force  of  the  latter,  wiii  be  likewife  augmented, 
which  will  give  a  farther  ftimulus  to  the  fi- 
bres, till  they  are  wrought  up  to  their  great- 
eft  contractions,  and  till  the  juices  receive 
their  greateft  degree  of  agitation  j  at  length 
one  or  the  other  mull  give  way,  and  a  rup- 
ture of  the  veffels,  and  an  haemorrhage,  or  a 
congealation  of  the  juices,  from  the  degree 
of  heat  they  have  obtained,  mud  foon  fol- 
low -s  which  is  frequently  the  caufe  in  high 
fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  difeafes.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  contractions  of 
the  fibres  are  decreafed,  they  are  not  capable 
of  giving  the  fluids  a  due  degree  of  motion, 
tior,  in  fact,  of  making  a  fufficient  refiftance 
to  their  impulfes.     Hence,  therefore,  the  ve- 
locity, heat,  and  expanfive  force  of  the  juices 
will  be  decreafed,  their  particles  will  grow  too 
vifcid  and  tenaceous,  and  too  grea:  a  quantity 
thereof  will  be  forced  upon  the  relaxed  capil- 
lary veffels  %  by  which  obftrtuSHons  will  be  ge- 
nerated, and  a  numerous  train  of  ills  enfue, 

PRO- 
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PROPOSITION    VI. 

Vbe  contractions  and  vibrations  of  the  fibres? 
will  be  moft  eafily  refiored  by  fuch  methods 
as  remove  their  opprejfed  load?  and  increafe 
their  attracting  powers. 

TH  E  oppreffive  load  which  hangs  upon 
the  fibres,  is  the  vifcid  tenaceous  juices ; 
and  whatever  means  will  attenuate  and  dif- 
folve  the  vifcidity  of  the  fame,  and  at  the 
fame  time  increafe  the  contractions  and  at- 
tractive force  of  the  fibres,  will  be  found  to 
reftore  the  former  to  their  fluidity,  and  the 
latter  to  their  ipringinefs  and  elafticity.  Me- 
dicines which  are  aperient,  and  endued  with 
a  large  quantity  of  elaftic  air,  fuch  as  fait  of 
fteel,  and,  in  fad,  any  other  chalybeat  pre- 
paration, fait  of  amber,  nitre,  tincture  of 
antimony,  &c.  joined  to  a  diet  eafily  dige- 
ftable,  and  a  regular  ufe  of  the  reft  of  the 
non-naturals,  will  be  found  to  anfwer  effec- 
tually thefe  ends. 


P  R  G* 
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PROPOSITION    VIL 

The  mafs  of  fluids  being  reftored  to  their  fluidi- 
ty, and  the  fibres  to  their  vibrations  and 
elqfticity  ;  they  will  go  on  to  force  open  the 
obftruclions,  and  to  dijfolve  the  f chirr  on  s  tu- 
mours, tubercles,  and  fwellings,  lodged  in 
any  of  the  vifcera,  and,  confequently,  to  re- 
ftore  the  conftitution  to  its  priftine  health. 

\ I  7HEN  the  oppreflive  load  is  removed 
™  *  from  the  fibres,  and  their  attractive 
powers  increafed,  the  fluids  will  receive  a 
greater  degree  of  velocity  than  they  could 
poffibly  receive  in  their  vifcid  tenaceous  ftate  : 
hence,  therefore,  they  will  be  forced  againft 
their  fecretory  duels  with  a  greater  velocity 
and  impetuofity,  whereby  thofe  obftructions 
are  forced  open,  i.  e.  if  it  is  in  the  power 
of  art  to  force  them  open,  and  the  tumour, 
ichirrofity,  or  fwelling,  will  be  duTolved. 


SCHO- 
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The  cure  of  a  confumption,  therefore,  can 
be  purfued  by  nothing  more  efficacious  than 
a  courfe  of  medicines  which  are  gently  ape- 
rient, and  endued  with  a  large  quantity  of 
elaftic  air,  joined  to  a  diet  of  milk  and  vege- 
tables, or,  in  fact,  of  meats  which  are  very 
eafy  of  digeftioiv,  proper  exercife,  as  riding 
in  a  vehicle,  or  on  horfe-back,  walking,  or 
playing  at  bowls  •,  a  light,  clear,  and  fpringy 
air,  not  too  (harp,  and  a  command   of  the 
paflions.     Thefe  will  be  found  to  diflblve 
the  vifcidity  and  tenacity  of  the  fluids,  re~ 
folve  the  obftructions  of  the  feveral  vifcera, 
increafe  the  contractions  and  elaflicity  of  the 
fibres,  reftore  them  to  their  proper  fpringinefs 
and  tenfion,  the  fluids  to  their  due  velocity 
and  fluidity,  and,  in  fact,  the  body   to  its 
priftine  health.     From  what  I  have  already 
obferved   in  the  preceding  proportions,    it 
will  moft  evidently  appear,  that  the  want  of 
nourifhment  in  confumptive  cafes  mufl  en- 
tirely depend  upon  the  attracting  principle  of 
d  the 
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the  fluids  being  too  much  increafed,  i.  e.  from 
their  particles  too  firmly  cohering  to  each 
other,  by  their  not  receiving  a  due  degree  of 
velocity  from  the  actions  of  their  containing 
vefTels,  which  are  too  much  relaxed  in  their 
fpringinefs,  and  deprefTed  beneath  the  ftan- 
dard  of  nature  :  it  evidently  appears  likewife, 
that  the  beft,  and  moft  direct,  method,  to 
render  the  blood  more  nutritive,  is  to  give 
its  globular  part  a  greater  degree  of  fluidity  •, 
and  the  beft  way  to  do  this,  is  to  impregnate 
it  with  fuch  particles  as  are  aperient  and  de- 
terfive,  and  to  reflore  the  fibres  to  their  pro- 
per degree  of  fpringinefs  and  tenfion,  where- 
by they  may  be  able  to  force  the  blood  with 
fuch  impetuofity  againft  its  fecretory  ftrain- 
ers,  as  to  difengage  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
nutritious  particles,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
feveral  impaired  parts. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.     XIV. 

Of  the  wonderful  Effe&s  of  the  non-natu~ 
rah  in  the  cure  of  decays  and  confump^ 
tions. 


PROPOSITION     L 

The  regular  ufe  of  the  non-naturals ,  is  one  of  tit 
chief  means  of  relieving  confuinptive  cafes, 

IF  we  carefully  perufe  the  works  of  the  moft 
celebrated  phyficians,  together  with  the 
arguments  and  reafonings  of  the  foregoing 
chapters,  it  will  very  plainly  appear,  how  won- 
derfully the  regularity  of  the  non-naturals  does 
contribute  toward.s  the  relief  of  opprefTed  na- 
ture  in  the  aforefaid  cafes,  and  how  much  thofe 
do  contribute  towards  the  maintaining  the 
fprings  and  motions  of  the  conftitution,  A 
right  inftitution  of  the  non-naturals,  is  cer- 
tainly the  moft  direct  method  we  can  take 
in  the  cure  of  confumptions  and  decays.  It 
does  not  appear  clear  to  me3  that  any  perfoa 
Q  a  can 
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can  poflibly  begin,  or  proceed  properly  in 
the  cure  of  any  difeafe,  without  rightly  infti- 
tuting  the  non-naturals,  efpecially  in  a  dif- 
eafe of  this  kind,  where  the  whole  fyftem  of 
folids,  and  of  the  fluids,  are  at  the  fame  time 
attacked,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  human 
art  labours  in  vain  for  their  reftoration.  Can 
it  be  fuppofed  that  there  is  in  nature  any  fuch 
medicine  as,  by  its  fpecific,  or  any  other  qua- 
lity, will  reftore  a  perfon  from  a  confump- 
tion,  when,  at  the  fame  time,  he  difregards 
the  regular   ufe  of  the  non-naturals  ?  I  am 
well  aiTured  that  thofe  perfons,  who  imagine 
that  there  is  any  fuch  panacea  in  nature,  will 
have  reafon  to  alter  their  opinion  when  they 
fearch  after  it.     Where  a  difeafe  attacks  the 
whole  machine,  every  natural  means  fhould 
be  ufed  for  its  relief,  and,  if  poffible,  all  their 
effects  mould  concur  at  the  fame  time  to 
counteract  its  force.     For  inftance,  when  a 
perfon  is  attacked   with   the    difeafe  about 
which  we  are  treating  of,  it  will  be  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary  for  us,  at  the  fame  time  that  we 
order  the  patient  a  courfe  of  medicines,  to 
$ rder  him  therewith  a  diet  of  the  lighted 
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food,  1,  e.  fuch  as  will  lay  the  leaft  burden 
on  the  weak  and  relaxed  fibres  \  we  mould 
like  wife  caufe  him  to  be  removed  to  a  place 
where  the  air  is  fine  and  clear,  and  not  too 
fharp  :  but  even  all  thefe  might  prove  inef- 
fectual, if  he  did  not  ufe  fuch  gentle  exercife 
as  his  ftrength  would  bear,  and  endeavour  as 
much  as  poffible  to  let  reafon  have  the  afcen- 
dancy  over  his  pailions,  whereby  they  might 
be  prevented  from  difturbing  his  emaciated 
body.  Hence  it  will  evidently  appear,  how 
neceffary  the  regular  ufe  of  the  non-naturals 
is  towards  the  reftoring  decays  and  confump- 
tions.  Can  we  then  fufficiently  admire  the 
fillynefs,  and,  in  fact,  abfurdity  of  thofe  who 
imagine  that  thefe  difeafes  are  to  be  cured 
with  a  panacea,  fpecific  medicine,  or  a  few 
balfamic  bolus's  ? 
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PROPOSITION     II. 

The  air  has  very  great  effetls  upon  the  body  in 
confumptive  cafes,  which  will  be  found  t& 
be  more  orlefs  falutary,  as  that  fluid  is  more 
or  lefs  clear  and  elaflic. 
TJEfore  I  can  proceed  to  point  out  the  fa- 
"^  lutary  effects  which  may  be  produced  by 
the  air  in  confumptive  cafes,  it  would  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  me  to  point  out  the  effects  which 
the  air  is  capable  of  producing  upon  a  hu- 
man body,  and  the  means  by  which  it-  pro- 
duceth  thofe  effects  ;  but  this  is  a .  fubjecl 
which  feveral  very  eminent  phyficians  have 
treated  of5  and  which  I  have  already- per- 
formed in  Chapter  Xlth,  Proportion  lid, 
In  that  chapter  and  proportion,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  that  the  air  influences 
the  body  by  three  differ-ent  ways,  iff,  By 
its  preffure  upon  the  external  parts  thereof, 
sdly,  By  its  preffure  upon  the  blood  in  the 
lungs,  whereby  that  fluid  is  cooled  and  mi- 
nutely attenuated  ;  and,  I  think  it  would  be 
proper  for  me  to  add,  impregnated  with  a 
fine  elaftic  sther,  which  is  very  neceffary  for 
promoting  the  feveral  functions  of  the  body. 

There 
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There  are  a  great  many  gentlemen  of  the 
phyfical  faculty,  who  deny  that  the  blood  is 
impregnated  with  any  fuch  fubftance,  during 
its  pafTage  through  the  lungs,  but  the  con- 
trary appears  to  me  very  obvious ;  nay,  ex- 
perience will  place  the  truth  thereof  palt  all 
doubt.  We  all  perceive  ourfelves  more  ac- 
tive, alert,  and  in  better  fpirits,  when  the 
air  is  clear,  fine,  and  has  the  greaterl:  degree 
of  eJafticity,  which  puts  it  paft  all  difpute, 
that  the  blood  is  impregnated  with  fome  of 
its  fine  elaftic  particles.  But,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  faid,  that  the  air  does  this  by  its 
prelTure  only,  the  fibres  of  the  body  being 
thereby  braced  up,  the  circulation  has  a 
greater  degree  of  velocity,  and,  confequent- 
ly,  the  body  will  be  active  and  in  better  fpi- 
rits. But  if  we  examine  this  matter  more 
carefully,  it  will  evidently  appear,  that  the 
air,  by  its  prefTure  only,  will  not  produce 
thofe  effects  ;  for  air  that  has  pafled  through 
fire,  that  is  impregnated  with  fulphurous  va^ 
pours,  or,  in  fact,  with  any  material  bodies 
that  will  counteract  the  force  of  its  fine  sethe- 
rial  particles,  will  not  make  the  body  thus 
Q  4  alert 
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alert  and  active,  notwithftanding  the  preflure 
upon  it  is  the  fame.  3dly,  the  air  produceth 
very  great  effects  upon  the  body  by  its  action 
upon  the  difTolving  aliments  •,  by  its  expan- 
five  force  it  minutely  attenuates  them,  and 
fits  them  to  be  convey'd  for  nutrition  to  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  body.  In  consumptive 
cafes,  therefore,  this  fluid  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing very  great  and  falutary  effects,  when 
it  is  pure,  thin,  and  has  its  due  degree  of 
elafticity,  and  fine  aetherial  fpirit  •,  and  the 
contrary,  when  it  is  thick,  impregnated  with 
vapours,  and  deprived,  in  a  great  meafure, 
of  its  fpringinefs  andfpirituous  particles,  ift, 
Then,  a  fine  clear  air,  that  is  impregnated 
with  nitre,  will,  by  its  prerHire  upon  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  the  body,  gently  brace  the  fibres, 
and  thereby  increafe  the  velocity  of  the  cir- 
culation, which  will  not  a  little  contribute 
to  increafe  the  fecretions,  and  refolve  the 
obft ructions.  2dly,  The  air,  thus  fine  and 
fpirituous,  when  received  into  the  lungs, 
caufes  a  gentle  contraction  of  the  fibres  of 
that  organ,  and  enables  them  to  prefs  for- 
Y,/ard,  and  minutely  attenuate  the  blood  in 

its 
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its  paffage  through  its  minute  and  tender 
veffels,  whereby  that  fluid  is  cooled  and 
fitted  for  animal  fecretion  ;  and,  befides, 
impregnated  with  a  fine  elaftic  asther, 
which  makes  it  more  fprirituous,  and  better 
fitted  for  the  ufes  of  the  animal  ceconomy  : 
this  likewife,  in  fome  meafure,  prevents  the 
blood  from  growing  vifcid  and  tenaceous. 
3dly,  When  the  air  is  fine,  and  impregnated 
with  its  due  degree  of  fpringinefs  and  expan- 
five  force,  it  acts  more  powerfully  on  the 
difTolving  aliments,  and,  with  a  lefs  degree 
of  action  to  the  fibres,  fits  them  for  the  nou- 
rifhment  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body.  — 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  air  is  re- 
plete with  vapours,  of  the  moift  or  fulphur- 
ous  kind,  and  when  it  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure, loft  its  fpringinefs,  and  astherial  parti- 
cles, its  effects  upon  the  body  will  be  jure 
the  reverfe.  The  fibres  on  the  extreme  parts 
thereof  will  be  relaxed,  and  extended,  by  the 
protruding  force  of  the  circulation,  for  want 
of  proper  external  preffure;  the  velocity  of  the 
circulation  will  thereby  be  greatly  decreafed, 
and  the  blood  become  more  thick  and  vifcid « 

2dly5 
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sdly.  This  moid  air,  when  received  into  the 
Jungs,  will  not  properly  contract  the  fibres 
of  that  organ,  nor  prefs  forward  the  blood 
in  its  paiTage  through  its  minute  veffels  ; 
whereby  that  fluid  will  here  likewife  contract 
a  lentor  and  tenacity  and  be  unfit  to  pals  its 
minute  feer^cns  -,  hence  rife  obfhuctions 
and  fwellings  \  and  the  rather,  becaufe  it  is  de- 
prived of  the  elaflic  sther  before-mention'd* 
^dly,  When  the  air  hath  loft  its  fpringinefs, 
and  is  replete  with  moid  and  fulphurous  va- 
pour, its  action  on  the  difiblving  aliments 
will  be  very  fmall,  as  its  expanfive  force  will 
be  greatly  diminifhed  ;  confequently  they  will 
not  be  properly  attenuated  and  fitted  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body  : 
befides,  the  aliments  will  be  frequently  im- 
pregnated with  putrid  vapours,  which  they 
have  attracted  from  the  air  ;  and  which  may 
very  often  give  rife  to  putrid  and  dangerous 
difeafes.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  air  has  fuch 
furprizing  effects  upon  the  human  body, 
which  will  be  more  or  lefs  falutary  according 
to  its  purity,  fpringinefs,  and  as  it  more  or 
lefs  impregnated  with  its  fine  a^therial  parti- 
cles, 
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cles,  how  careful  fhould  we  be  to  chufe 
the  moft  fine  and  clear  air  for  a  confumptive 
perfon  to  breathe  in  :  and  how  careful  fhould 
he  be  not  to  expofe  himfelf  to  its  moifture 
and  vapours,  which  fall  during  the  night  fea- 
fon.  Thus  far  I  have  proceeded  to  explain 
the  effects  of  the  air  upon  a  confumptive  per- 
fon, and  mail  now  proceed  to  enquire  in  what 
feafon  of  the  year,  the  atmofphere  does  mofl: 
favour  our  endeavours  for  the  cure  of  a  con- 
fumption.  The  autumn,  or  fall  of  the  leaf, 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  time  that  moft 
difpofes  to  decays  and  confumptions  -5  fo  from 
thence  we  may  judge,  that  the  bell  and  high- 
eft  advantages  the  patient  can  expect,  may 
be  had  from  the  fucceeding  vernal  Sun.  This- 
is  the  time  when  all  nature  is,  as  it  were,  re- 
animated •,  this  is  the  time  when  nature  ufes 
her  utmoft  efforts  to  caft  off  any  load  that 
may  opprefs  or  annoy  her ;  this  is  the  time 
when  the  fluids  of  the  human  body  receive, 
from  nature,  the  greateft  degree  of  fluidity, 
and,  confequently,  a  time  when  its  fibres 
moft  abound  with  moifture  \  and  as  perfons 
labouring  under  confumptions  have  generally 
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a  thick   and  vifcid  blood,  this  is  the  feafon 
moft  proper  for  attenuating  that  fluid,  and, 
by    that    means,     reftoring   a  confumptive 
habit.     The  feaibns  of  the  year,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  mould  be  regarded  even  more  than  the 
qualities  of  the  v/eather  •,  for  there  are  greater 
alterations  made  in   the  animal   conftitution 
by  the  latter  than  by  the  former.     The  cold 
of  the  winter  contracts  and  braces  up  the  fi- 
bres, retards  the  motion  of  the  fluids,  ren- 
ders them    vifcid,    and,    thereby,  generates 
obftructions,  and  binds  them  upon  the  con- 
ftitution -,  hence   arife   decays  and  confump- 
tions.     When  the  fpring  advances,  the  ge- 
nial warmth  of  the  vernal  fun  expands  the 
particles  of  the  air  contained  in  the  blood, 
jrarefies  its  globules,  and  dilates  the  fibres ; 
and  the  rather,  becaufe  the  preffure  of  the 
air  on  the  external  parts  of  the  body  is,  in 
fome  meafure,  removed.    The  rarefied  juices 
refolve  the   obflruclions,    and    fchirrofities, 
which  have  been  created  in    the  body,  by 
the   cold   of  the   preceding  winter.       And 
thus  we  may  eafily  perceive  the  reafon  why 
the  cure,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  all  other 
chronical  diieafes,  may  be  more  fuccefsfully 

at- 
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attempted  in  the  fpring  than  in  any  other  fea- 
fon  of  the  year.  A  confumptive  perfon  mould, 
therefore,  be  removed  to  a  place  where  the 
air  is  clear  and  fine  •,  but  we  muft,  in  the  firfi 
place,  confider  of  the  nature  of  the  decay, 
and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  before  we 
can  poflibly  difcover  the  qualities  of  the  air 
which  may  aflift  us  to  remove  the  difeafe. 
When  the  confumption  is  of  the  atrophica! 
kind,  and  not  attended  with  an  ulcer  of  the 
lungs,  the  air  fhould  be  fine,  light,  and  open, 
moderately  cold,  and  dry  -,  the  patient  fhould 
therefore  abide  in  a  high  open  country,  where 
there  are  no  woods,  nor  any  other  thing 
which  may  intercept  the  free  breeze,  or  cor- 
rupt the  air.  A  foil  that  is  fomewhat  dry, 
and  abounding  with  plenty  of  fragrant  flow- 
ers, will  greatly  affift  in  thefe  cafes  ;  for  the 
atmofphere  of  fuch  a  foil  mu ft  be  fully  im- 
pregnated with  the  volatile  and  balmy  effluvia 
which  arife  from  thofe  Bowers,  and  muft  be 
very  falutary  to  a  weak  conftitution,  or  a  di- 
ftempered  lungs.  A  country  that  is  full  of 
lakes,  marmes,  fens,  or  fwampy  places,  will 
be  very  prejudicial  in  difcrders  of  this  kind  ; 

as 
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as  its  atmofphere  will  be  full  of  moift  and 
fulphurous  particles  •,  the  effects  of  which, 
upon  a  human  body,  I  have  already  defcrib- 
ed.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  patient 
labours  under  a  confumption  of  the  lungs, 
and  an  'hectical  difpofition,  an  air  that  is 
more  warm  will  be  molt  falutary,  and  by  far 
the  moil  agreeable.  If  a  patient,  thus  difeafed, 
does  abide  in  a  cold  iliarp  air,  he  fhortens  the 
period  of  his  life  ;  for  when  the  lungs  are 
affected  with  an  ulcer,  a  fharp  keen  air  will 
always  prove  pernicious  \  for  it  caufes  fuch  a 
violent  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  veffels  as 
will  retard  the  free  expectoration  of  the  puru- 
lent matter,  and  make  it  much  more  tick- 
ling and  difagreeable.  A  cold  heavy  air 
likewife  increafes  the  contractions  of  the  fi- 
bres, the  velocity  of  the  blood,  and,  confe- 
quently,  all  the  natural  fecretions ;  which, 
at  firft  view,  will  appear  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  difordered  perfon,  as  it  helps  greatly  to 
refolve  the  obftructions,  and  to  attenuate  the 
cohefions  and  vifcidity  of  the  blood  -,  yet  this 
will  always  be  found  to  increafe  the  cough 
and  fever,  and,  perhaps,  bring  on  a  diarr- 
hea, 
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hsa,  by  exciting  a  greater  hurry,  or  de- 
gree of  motion,  among  the  juices,  than  the 
patient  can  bear :  hence  the  reafon  why  a 
cold  frofty  feafon,  or,  in  fact,  a  fharp  air, 
proves  fo  difagreeable  and  difturbing  to  per- 
fons  labouring  under  a  phthifis  pulmonalis. 
This  ftate  of  the  air  cuts,  contracts,  and  pe- 
netrates into  their  very  vitals ;  they  are  con- 
tinually hovering  over  the  fire,  and  -are  cold 
and  chilly  even  in  that  fituation.  Fertile 
and  flowery  vales  are  mod  proper  for  fuch 
perfons  to  breath  in.  —  When  the  fummer 
comes  on,  and  the  air  becomes  hot  and  ful- 
try,  all  confumptive  perfons  mould  chufe  an 
airy  fituation,  in  fome  agreeable  country. 
They  mould  frequently  walk  or  ride  out  in 
the  gardens  and  meadows,  to  breathe  in  an 
atmofphere  that  is  replete  with  the  balfarnic 
effluvia  of  flowers  and  falutary  plants.  Some 
authors  have  obferved,  that  the  air,  wherein 
the  perfon  was  born,  is  preferable  in  thofe 
cafes  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  a  change  of  air, 
and  objects,  appear  to  be  the  moil  agreeable, 
even  in  any  caufe  where  the  body  is  weak  and 
emaciatedj  and  the  fpirits  dejected. 

FR  O- 
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PROPOSITION    III. 

Of  the  aliments  that  are  moft  proper  to  give  a 
fpringinefs  to  the  relaxed  vejfels,  to  attenu- 
ate the  vifcidity  and  cohefions  of  the  fluids ', 
and)  in  faff,  to  ajjift  nature  labouring  under 
a  confumptive  decay. 

I N  my  proceeding  proportions,  I  have 
clearly  proved,  that  the  life  of  all  high- 
feafoned  meats,  rich  and  acrid  fauces,  wines, 
and  fpirituous  liquors,  when  per  lifted  in,  will 
raife  the  contractions  of  the  fibres  much  above 
the  ftandard  of  nature  ;  but  when  theftimu- 
lus,  excited  by  thefe  means,  is  abated,  the 
fprings  of  life  begin  to  weaken,  and  the  body 
falls  gradually  into  decays  andconfumptions. 
It  remains,  therefore,  that  I  point  out  fuch  a 
regimen  as  will,  when  judicioufly  adhered  to, 
not  only  be  the  chief  means  of  preferving 
the  body  from  falling  into  difeafes  of  this 
kind,  but  which  will  greatly  afiift  to  reflore  it, 
when  labouring  under  their  malevolence,  to 
its  priftine  vigour.  It  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  containing  vefTels  are  greatly 

re- 
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relaxed,  impaired,  and  languid,    fo  it   will 
evidently  appear,  that  fuch  meats  as  are  the 
lead  opprefiive  thereto,  in  their  paffage  thro9 
the  body,  are  the  moft  agreeable  to  nature; 
and  thofe  meats   are   the  leaft  opprefiive  to 
the  body,  that   are  the  eafleft  of  digeftioh  * 
and  thofe  meats  are  the   eafieft  of  digeftion, 
whofe  particles  have  the  leaft  degree  of  at- 
tractive force  \  and  thofe  particles  of  meat 
have  the  leaft  degree  of  attractive  force,  that 
contain    the   greateft  quantity  of  air,    and 
whofe    points    of    contact    are    the   leaft; 
confequently  meats  whofe  particles  adhere  by 
the  leaft   and  ftwQi}:  points  of  contact,  and 
which  contain  the  greateft   quantity  of  air, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  leaft  opprefiive  to  a 
confumptive  or  emaciated   habit    of  body. 
Hence  therefore,  fleih  of  all   kinds,  whofe 
mufcular  parts  pretty  firmly  cohere  together* 
and  all  vifcid   tenaceous  fubftances,   will  be 
found  to  be  detrimental   in  thofe  cafes,  and 
generally  fill  the  body  with  crudities  -,  for  the 
force  of  the  ftomach  and  digeftive  powers  is 
not  fufHcient  to  ail] ft   their   own  diiibl vents 
for  their  minute  attenuation.     In  thefe  cafes, 
R  wc 
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we  fhould  prefer  a  diet  of  vegetables,  efpe- 
daily  fuch  as   are  green  and  tender,    with 
light  fi(h,  viper  broth,  jellies  of  all  kinds, 
new  laid  eggs,  afTes  milk,  or,  in  fact,  milk 
of  all  kinds  •,  the  chief  of  which  is,  in  my 
opinion,    woman's   breaft   milk,    efpecially 
when  the  body  is  much  emaciated  and  weak- 
ened.    This   is  a  food  which  i's  proper  for 
the  weaker):  babes,  it  lays  no  opprefiion  on 
the  digeftive  powers,  as  it  is  all  chyle,  and 
fine  enough  for  nourifhment,  even   fuch  a 
nourifhment  as  will  conform  to  the  conftitu- 
tion  and  weaknefs  of  the  body.     This  milk 
will  be  fo  foft,  healing,  and  dividable,  that 
it  will  eafily  yield  to  the  impreflions  of  the 
fibres,  and,  confequently,  will  be  eafily  di- 
gefted,  feparated,  and  aftimulated  into  their 
fubflance.     After  this,  afTes  milk  is  the  moll 
proper  in  confumptions,  becaufe  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  moft  fine,  light,  foft,  and  at- 
tenuating particles  ;  it  paries  very  eafily  thro* 
the  mod  minute  drainers  of  the  body,  and 
its  attenuations  and  feparations  are  made  with 
the  leaft  afliftance  from  the  fibres.  When  th< 
constitution  is  not  too  much  emaciated,  and 

weak- 
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Weakened,  fage  boiled  in  milk,  marrow  pud- 
dings, young  chickens,  afparagus  in  feafon, 
and  veal  broths,  may  be  ufed,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  very  nourifhing  food  -,  but  then 
the  patient  ihould  be  very  careful,  as  well 
not  to  offend  in  the  quantity  as  in  the  quality 
of  the  aliments ;  for  when  the  blood  is  charged 
with  a  fuper-abundant  quantity  of  chyle,  the 
patient  foon  after  becomes  hot,  feverifh,  and 
uneafy,  and  remains  in  that  condition  until 
violent  night  fweats,  or  a  diarrhsa,  remove 
the  oppreflive  load :  fo  that  when  a  perfon 
labours  under  a  confumptive  decay,  he  mould 
never  take  more  food  than  the  digeftive  pow- 
ers can  afiimulate  into  good  nourifhment ; 
whereby  the  quantity  of  the  difcharges  will 
bt  leflened,  and,  confequently,  the  fibres 
-which  compofe  the  vefTels  leading  to  thofe 
difcharges,  will  have  time  to  reftore  them- 
felves,  Seeing,  then,  that  the  caufe  flands 
thus,  we  mould  be  very  careful  that  the  pa-- 
tient  does  never  furcharge  his  body  with  any 
kind  of  aliments,  altho9  they  are  ever  fo  refto- 
rative,  and  agreeable  in  the  cure,  for  fuch  a 
furcharge  will  be  attended  with  more  ill  ef- 
R  2  feels 
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feels  to  the  conftitution,  than  if  the  perfon 
had  fed  on  bread  and  water.  Thus  far,  I 
have  proceeded  to  point  out  the  kind  of  ali- 
ments that  would  be  moft  friendly  to  a  con- 
fumptive  habit  of  body  :  I  fhall  now  go  on 
farther,  in  my  next  propofition,  to  confider, 
by  what  means  they  may  be  the  moft  eafily 
and  naturally  difcributed  into  the  feveral  parts 
thereof  for  their  nourifhment, 

PROPOSITION     IV. 

Of  exercife  and  reft^  the  degrees  thereof  that 
are  neceffary  to  difiribute  the  aliments  into 
the  feveral -parts  of  the  body,  for  their  nourifh- 
ment ;  and  the  means  by  which  exercife  ope- 
rates',   in  order  to  reft  ore  the  conftitution. 

TN  my  former  propofitions,  I  haveevident- 
■*■  ly  fhewn,  that  the  body  cannot  long  fub- 
fift  in  health  without  exercife,  and  that  the 
centripetal  force  of  the  fluids  would  be  great- 
ly increafed,  and  become  an  over-match  for 
the  powers  of  the  folids,  were  the  latter  not 
thus  afftfted.  Daily  experience  informs  us,  that 
nothing  will  more  relax  the  fibres,  and  ren- 
der 
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der  vifcid  and  tenaceous  the   fluids,  than  a* 
fedentary  life,  or  a  life  led  without  exercife 
or  motion.     As   the  blood,  in  confumptive 
cafes,  is  too  vifcid  and  tenaceous,  and,  con- 
fequently,  its  particles  too  grofs  and  firmly 
cohering  to  pafs  freely  through  the  capillary 
arteries,  and  thereby  give  rife  to  obstructions 
and  fwellings,  we  may  juftly  conclude,  that 
the  mofb  prudent  method  to  remove  thefe  ob- 
iiruclions  and  fwellings,  is   to  apply  a  force 
to  the  fibres,  that  may  break,  divide,  and 
attenuate  the  particles  of  the  blood,  and,  by 
that  means,  give  it  fuch  a  degree  of  fluidity,  as 
may  render  it  capable  of  palling  through  the 
moil  minute  ftrainers  of  the  body.     There 
is  no  method  that  can  be  ufed   for  affecting 
this,  that  is  more   proper,   than  exercife  or 
motion  •,  and  the  moft  natural,  and,  in  fact, 
the  befr.  motion  yet  difcovered,  for  affifting 
nature,  when  labouring  under  a  confumptive 
decay,  is  that  of  riding,  in  a  vehicle,  or  on 
,  horfeback,  into  different  airs,  moreefpecially 
if  the  atmofphere  is   moderately  warm  and 
pleafant  :  failing  in  a  fhip   will  likewife  be 
found  very  ufeful  in  the  relloration  of  a  de- 
ll 3  cayed 
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cayed  habit.  When  the  conftitution  is  not 
too  much  weakened,  and  emaciated,  walk- 
ing, playing  at  bowls,  tennis,  or  any  other 
gentle  exercife,  will  be  found  to  be  very  fa- 
lutary,  more  efpeclially  if  thefe  are  perform- 
ed in  a  Ene,  clear  air.  —  Hence,  therefore, 
we  may  fee  what  kinds  of  exercife  will  be 
ufeful  towards  refloring  a  perfon  from  a  con- 
fumption  or  decay  ;  I  fhall  now  proceed,  un-^ 
der  the  direction  of  the  great  Sanffcrius,  to 
point  out  the  means  by  which  thefe  kinds  qf 
exercife  do  operate,  in  order  to  bring  about: 
this  great  end,  I  have  obferved,  in  my  fore- 
going chapters,  that  the  fibres  of  an  animal 
body  have  a  contractive  force  inherent  in 
themfelves,  whereby  they  conflantly  endea- 
vour to  maintain  fuch  a  degree  of  elaflicity 
as  is  proper  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  the 
animal  ceconomy.  In  confumptive  cafes,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  the  fibres  are  in  a 
flate  of  relaxation,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  refloring  themfelves,  by  the  prefTure  which 
they  receive  from  the  vifcid  tenaceous  fluids, 
which,  every  where,  hang  upon,  and  obflruct 
them ;  exercife,  therefore,  if  gentle,  and 
properly  fuited  to  the  conftitution,  will  ex- 
cite 
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cite  the  fibres  to  motion,  whereby  they  may 
be  enabled  to  difTolve  and  attenuate  their  vif~ 
cid  contents,  and  give  them  fuch  a  degree 
of  velocity  as  may  caufe  them  to  be  re-ob- 
forbed  into  the  circulation,  or  to  be  detatched 
off  through  the  feveral  fecretions  of  the  body, 
and,  confequently,  the  contractions  and  ela- 
fticity  of  the  fibres  will  be  reftored :  For  it  will 
always  be  obferved,  that  the  attracting  princi- 
ple of  animal  fibres,  while  the  animal  has 
life,  will  be  greater,  upon  the  application  of 
motion,  than  their  power  of  diffraction,  and, 
therefore,  fuch  exercife  as  will  gently  excite 
the  fibres  to  motion,  muft  greatly  contribute 
to  bring  the  particles  whereof  they  are  com- 
pofed  to  clofTer  contacts  with  each  other, 
and,  thereby,  increafe  their  contractions  and 
elaflic  force.  This  h  the  means  by  which 
exercife  has  this  advantage  of  reftoring  the 
texture  of  a  fibre,  and,  thereby,  its  elaftic 
force  ;  for  if  exercife,  or,  in  fact,  any  thing 
which  gives  the  fibres  a  gentle  degree  of  mo- 
tion, caufed  a  difunion  of  their  particles,  or, 
in  fact,  increafed  their  expulfive  quality, 
then  muft  a  relaxation  of  the  vefTels  enfue, 

upon 
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upon  the  application  of  fuch  exercife  or  mo- 
tion, whereby  the  decay  would  be  increafed  ; 
whereas  the  contrary  is,  for  the  generality, 
obferved,  by  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  ufe 
thefe  means  for  the  relief  of  their  bodies, 
when  labouring  under  a  confumption  or  de- 
cay :  there  are  very  few  who  are  not  relieved, 
in  foine  degree,  hereby,  and  fome,  I  am 
wrell  allured,  have  received  an  abfolute  cure. 
Reafon  and  experience  point  out  to  us  innu- 
merable benefits  that  arife  to  the  body  from 
gentle  exercife,  the  moil  agreeable  kind  of 
which,  to  the  body,  is  riding,  either  on 
horfeback  or  in  a  vehicle,  nay,  I  might  have 
added  failing  in  a  fhip  :  thefe  may  be  increa- 
fed  or  decreafed,  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  conftitution.  Riding  increafes  the 
contractions  and  elaftic  force  of  the  fibres, 
attenuates  the  vifcidity  of  the  juices,  refolves 
the  obilruclions  of  the  glands  and  capillary 
velTels,  and  increafes  all  the  fecretions  and  ex- 
cretions of  the  body.  Befides  this,  riding  is 
that  kind  of  exercife  which  puts  the  lead 
ftrefs  upon  the  weak  fibres,  for  when  we 
are  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  vehicle,  we  are, 

pro- 
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properly  fpeaking,  rather  exercifed  than  ex- 
ercifing  ourfelves  ;  fo  that  the  motion  that 
this  occafions,  is  equally  applied  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  without  laying  any  ftrefs 
upon  the  fibres,  or,  in  the  lead,  fatiguing 
the  body.  And,  farther,  this  kind  of  exer- 
cife  may  be  fo  varied  as  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
old  or  young,  to  all  conftitutions,  and,  in 
fact,  to  every  degree  of  confumptive  cafes  ; 
as  the  motions  of  the  horfe,  or  chaife,  may 
be  increafed  or  decreafed  at  pleafure.  Seve- 
ral authors  have  recommended,  and  I  hink 
with  very  juft  reafon,  riding  on  horfeback 
to  the  patient,  as  foon  as  he  perceives  the 
firft  fymptoms  of  a  decay,  and  this  imo  dif- 
ferent airs  •,  gradually  increafing  his  day's 
journey  as  he  finds  himfelf  increafe  in  flrength 
and  fpirits  5  but  then  I  would  likewife  ad- 
vife,  at  the  fame  time,  a  regular  courfe  of 
the  reft  of  the  non-naturals,  and  fome  fmall 
courfe  of  medicine,  according  as  the  cafe  re- 
quires. Again,  failing  in  a  fhip  will  be 
found  to  have  furprizing  effects  upon  the 
conflitution  in  confumptive  cafes,  but  I 
muft  confefs,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 

ac- 
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account  for  that  violent  vomiting,  and  ex- 
treme ficknefs,  anxiety,  and  hurry  of  (pints, 
that  arife  in  fome  conftitutions,  from  the  ir- 
regular motions  of  a  Ihip  at  fea,  efpecially  in 
bad  weather.  All  the  light  that  we  can  ga- 
ther from  this  irregularity  of  motion,  is,  that 
it  communicates  the  fame  irregular,  or,  in 
fact:,  a  retrograde  motion  to  the  fibres,  where- 
by the  juices  are  irregularly  diflributed,  fome 
parts  have  a  fuper-abundant  quantity,  while 
other  parts  are  deprived  of  the  fame.  The- 
ftomach  has  a  furcharge  of  juices,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  its  fibres  are  mod  powerfully 
contracted  ^  from  hence  may  arife  the  vomiting, 
or  convulfive  motion  of  the  fame.  In  fact,  the 
benefits  that  the  conftitution  receives  from  be- 
ing thus  exercifed,  are,  that  all  the  fibres  of 
the  body  are  wound  up  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree of  contraction  and  elailicity  -9  the  lentor 
and  tenacity  of  the  juices  are  dhTolved  ;  the 
obftructions  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body 
are  forced  open  ;  and  if  this  operation  is  un- 
dertaken before  the  difeafe  has  taken  a  firm 
root  w  the  fame,  it  may  be  entirely  removed. 

PRO- 
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PROPOSITION    V. 

Of  the  paffions  ?  and  the  means  by  which  their 
regularity  may  be  inftrumental  in  rejloring 
the  body  from  decays  and  confumptions. 

THE  paffions  are  the  lad  of  the  non-na- 
turals that  demand  our  enquiry  ;  as 
thefe  cannot  exert  their  force  'till  the  reft  of 
the  non-naturals  have  performed  their  re- 
fpeclive  offices  ;  and  farther,  as  thefe  are 
feated  neareft  the  fource  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  give  the  firfl:  notice  to  the  bo- 
dy of  any  hurry,  or  decompofure,  that  may- 
happen  to  the  mind.  In  my  foregoing  pro- 
portions on  the  paffions,  I  have  evidently 
demonitrated,  that  their  irregularities  are  on- 
ly immoderate  defires,  elevated  or  depreffied 
above  or  beneath  the  natural  ftandard  of  the 
mind  j  confequendy,  from  hence  it  will 
appear,  of  what  great  confequence  it  is,  that 
we  fhould  ufe  all  poffible  endeavours  to  rec- 
tify their  irregularities,  and,  as  much  as 
poffible,  to  prevent  their  violent  excurfions  1 
for  the  irregularities  of  the  paffions,  L  e. 

the 
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the  over- heightening,  or    too  much  depref- 
fing   them,    will   certainly    forward    or  re- 
tard, in  a  great  degree,  the  motions  of  the 
blood  ajd  juices,  and,  thereby,  prevent  the 
body   from     being    properly    nourished.  — 
Hence,  therefore,  we  mould,  as  much  as  pofii- 
ble,  ufe  all  our  endeavours,  to  divert  the  pa- 
tient with   merry   and   innocent  recreations, 
and  to  keep  his  paflions  as  cool  and  ferene  as 
porTible,  giving  him   free  indulgence  in  any 
little  whims  and  fancies  tha'he  has  been  for- 
merly accuftomed  to.  All  the  gloomy  and  de- 
jecting paflions,  or  any  thing  which  may  give 
him  any  hurry  and  uneafinefs,  mould,  at  this 
time,  be  removed  \  and  in  their  place  mould 
be  fubftituted  fcenes  of  mirth,  gaiety,  and 
chearfulnefs. 


C  H  A  P' 
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CHAP.     XV. 

Of  the  cure  of   wafles   and  conjumptiom 
in  general. 


PROPOSITION     I. 

'There  is  no  poffibility  of  relieving  a  confumption* 
without  we9  in  the  firft  place  9  refolve  the 
obftruffions  of  the  fever  al  parts  of  the  vif- 
cera9  which  prevent  the  extreme  parts  of 
■the  body  from  being  properly  nourifhed^  and 
give  rife  to  the  plethora  and  heftic  fever. 

THIS  propofition  leads  me  to  prove, 
that  we  mould  never  endeavour  to  re- 
move the  effects  or  fymptoms  of  a  confump- 
tion,  until  we  had  effectually  removed  its 
caufe.  I  mould  have  entirely  omitted  the 
fubject  of  this  propofition,  if  I  did  not  per- 
ceive that  a  great  many  gentlemen  of  the  phy- 
fical  faculty  were  too  fond  of  adhering  to 
this  practice.     How  frequently  may  we  fee 

prac- 
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practitioners  adminifter  medicines  to  remove* 
the  hectic  fever,  allay  the  cough,  procure 
reft,  and  retard  the  colliquative  diarrhsea,  or 
night  fweats,  when,  at  the  lame  time,  they 
neglect  to  order  medicines  to  remove  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe  ?  It  is  very  obvious,  that 
all  thefe  effects  are  caufed  by  the  obftructions 
of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  vifcera,  and  that 
without  relieving  the  latter,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear clear  to  me,  how  it  is  poffible  to  give 
any  confiderable  relief  to  the  former.  Any 
perfon  who  has  been  experienced  in  feveral 
confumptive  cafes,  will  evidently  perceive, 
that  this  affertion  is  founded  on  reafon  as* 
well  as  experience ;  this  is  likewife  the  fun- 
damental reafon  why  the  hectic  fever,  and 
thefe  other  violent  fymptoms  that  attend 
confumptive  cafes,  are  fo  difficult  to  remove, 
notwithstanding  they  are  treated  with  the 
belt  and  moft  powerful  medicines.  As  the 
refolving  of  the  obftructions  appears  to  be 
the  firft  ftep  to  be  taken  in  order  to  remove 
the  difeafe,  I  mall  therefore  examine  the  fe- 
veral indications  that  are  moft  proper  to  an- 
fwer   this  end  $  whereby  this   vifcidity  and 

lentor 
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lentor  of  the  fluids  will  be  broken,  the  cir- 
culation will  be  freer,  the  plethora  will  va- 
nifh,  and  the  hectic  fever,  and  all  the  other 
violent  effects  will  ceafe  ;  and,  at  this  time* 
if  there  is  a  fmall  affiftance  given  to  the  fi- 
bres, it  will  reftore  them  again  to  their  fprin- 
ginefs  and  elaftioity,  and,  confequently,  the 
conftitution  to  its  priftine  vigour.  The  beft 
way  to  know  how  to  relieve  the  body  of 
thefe  obftructions,  is,  to  confider,  in  the 
firft  place,  how  they  were  generated  in  the 
fame  •,  and,  upon  a  critical  enquiry,  it  will 
appear,  that  they  were  firft  formed  by  the 
particles  of  the  fluids  going  into  too  clofe 
contacts,  from  an  increafe  of  their  attractive 
force  -,  and  that  thefe  depend  upon  the  weak- 
nefs  and  relaxation  of  the  fibres,  which  fuffer 
thefe  particles  of  the  blood  to  ftagnate  in  the 
capillary  glands  and  arteries,  and  thereby  oc- 
cafion  little  tumours  and  fwellings,  which 
are  the  origin  of  all  the  violent  fymptoms 
that  are  generally  obferved  to  attend  con- 
sumptions and  decays,  when  once  they  have 
taken  firm  root  in  the  body.  Hence,  there- 
fore, the  beft  method  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
remove  thefe  fcaufes,  will  be,  in  the  firft  place, 

to 
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to  bring  the  obftructed  matter  into  a  condition 
of  being  more  eafily  refolved  ;  and  the  mofl 
effectual  means  to  perform  this,  will  be  by  . 
lubricating  the  fibres  of    the  feveral  parts  of 
the  vifcera,  which   too  firmly  embrace   this 
obftructed  matter  ;  thereby  an  eafier  force, 
or  irnpulfe,  will  diflodge  it  from  its  contain- 
ing vefTels  :  for  if  we  proceed  to  refolve  the 
obftrucnons,  by  medicines  which  increafe  the 
protruding  force    of  the  circulation,   before 
we' prepare  the  obstructing  matter,  as  I  have 
heretofore  obferved,  for  diffolution,  we  mail 
not  only  increafe  the  tenfion  of  the  vefTels, 
and  put  the  poor  patient  to  pain  and  torture, 
but  it  is  probable  we  may  rupture  the  much 
weakened  fibres,  and  finifli  the  period  of  his 
life.  ■ —  But  that  I  may  illuftrate  this  fubject 
in  as  clear  a  manner  as  poffible,  I  fnall  farther 
obferve,  by  way  of  example,  that  if  we  would 
endeavour  to  force  a  particle  of  matter  thro? 
a  fmall  veffel,  or  tube,  which  is  by  nature 
too  fmall   for   to   let   it  pais  through,    we 
mufl,   in   the  firft  place,  either  enlarge  the 
cavity  of  the  tube,  or  divide  the  particle  of 
matter,  otherwife  the  tube  will  be  ruptured  and 
the  contained  matter  be  extravafated.  Now,  in 

con- 
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confumptive  cafes,  where  the  blood  is  thick 
and  vifcid,  it  is  not  always  poiTible  to  divide 
and  attenuate  the  obftrudling  matter,  more 
efpecially  if  there  are  fchirrous  fwellings  in 
the  lungs,  liver,  fpleen,  or  any  other  vifce- 
ra.  Therefore  the  moil  rational  and  eafy 
method,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  promote  a 
free  circulation,  will  be,  in  the  firft  place, 
to  enlarge  the  containing  tubes,  by  emolli- 
ents, and  lubricating  medicines,  whereby  the 
tenaceous  matter  may  pafs  thro'  them  with 
a  lefs  given  force,  or  refiftance  -,  and,  2dly, 
to  order  fuch  medicines  as  will  attenuate^ 
and  increafe  the  velocity  of  the  blood. — This 
method  of  firft  preparing  the  vifcid  obftrucT> 
ing  matter  for  a  more  eafy  diffolution  and 
difcharge,  is,  without  any  difpute,  the  mod 
rational  and  fafe  method  we  can  take  in  con- 
fumptive cafes,  notwithstanding  what  feme 
authors  may  fay  againfl  it.  The  antient 
phyficians  mention  this  method  of  preparing 
the  humours  and  fibres  in  mod  cafes  that 
they  have  taken  notice  of,  even  before  the 
giving  of  a  common  purge  ;  and  I  am  well 
convinced*  that  if  Hypocrates%  and  his  fol~ 
S  lowers. 
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lowers,  had  been  acquainted  with  all  the  dif- 
coveries  in  the  medicinal  art,  which  we  have 
in  our  days,  they  would  have  rendered  this 
art  much  more  illuftrious,  and  praife-wor- 
thy,  to  fucceeding  generations,  than  will  the 
phyficians  of  the  prefent  age.  —  Any  perfon, 
who  is  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  laws  and 
motions  of  natural   bodies,  will  eafily  per- 
ceive the  reafon  why  there  is  a  neceflity  of 
preparing  the  matter,  in  confumptive  cafes, 
before  we  proceed  to  refolve  the  obftructions, 
and  why  obftructions,  in  a  feries  of  relaxed 
veffels,  by  a  previous  preparation  of  the  te- 
naceous  obftructing  matter,  will  require   a 
leffer  force  to  refolve  them,  than  they  would 
require,  if  the  obftrucnng  matter,  and  ob- 
ftructed  veffels,  were  unprepared  :  for,  in  the 
latter,  the  matter-that  compofes  thefe  obftruc- 
tions,  will  be  put  into  motion  with  more  or 
lefs  difficulty,  and  change  its   place   from 
a  greater  or  leffer  impulfe,  according  as  it  is 
more  or  lefs  embraced,  and  retained  by  its 
containing  veffels  ;  confequently,  when  it  is 
very  firmly  retained,  the  impetus  muft  be 
confiderable  that  will  difengage  it  from  its 

place 
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place  of  refidence.  If  therefore,  we  ap- 
ply, too  early,  fuch  medicines  as  will  increafe 
the  velocity  and  force  of  the  blood,  as  prepa- 
rations of  mercury,  fteel,  or  other  de-obftru- 
ents,  we  mail  eafily  perceive  that  the  obftruc- 
tions  will  not  give  way  without  the  greater!: 
difficulty  ;  which  might  be  entirely  preven- 
ted, if  we  had  but  adminiftered  foftening 
and  lubricating  medicines  in  the  firft  place. 
Thefe  will  not  only  foften  and  lubricate  the 
containing  vefTels,  but  will  likewife  eafe  and 
liquify,  in  fome  meafure,  the  impacted  ob^ 
ftructing  matter,  and,  confequently,  a  much 
lefs  after-force  will  refolve  it.  But  that  I 
may  fet  forth  this  fubjecl:  in  as  clear  a  light 
as  poflible,  I  mail  proceed  farther  to  obferve. 
that  rhofe  violent  pains  which  arife  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body,  in  chronical  difeafes, 
will  not  fo  readily  yield  to  any  kind  of  reme- 
dies, as  to  thofe  which  are  foftening  and  lu- 
bricating y  nay,  experience,  as  well  as  rea- 
fon,  will  verify  this  afTertion.  For  if  we  ob- 
ferve  the  palling  off  of  (tones  and  gravel  from 
the  kidneys,  which  are  a  fubftance  compofed 
of  earthy  •,  faline,  and  flimy  particles,  that 
S  2  are 
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are  generated  in  the  renal  glands,  from  a  re- 
laxation of  thole  veffels,  and  very  frequent- 
ly put  the  patient  to  great  and  fevere  torture, 
from  the  tenfion  which  they  make  on,  and 
the  ftimulus  they  give  to  the  veffels  of  the 
parts  affected  ;  we  mall  always  find  that  the 
befl  way  to  eafe  thofe  parts,  and  to  give  a 
free  and  entire  paffage  to  the  gravelly  fub- 
ltance,  is,  to  adminifter  emollient  and  lubri- 
cating medicines,  that  relax  the  paflages, 
and  blunt  the  fharp  points  of  the  gravelly 
matter.  Thus  far  I  have  proceeded  to  con- 
fider  of  the  mofl  proper  method,  in  order  to 
loofen  the  vifcid  tenaceous  matter  that  is  im- 
pacted upon  the  body,  and  to  prepare  the 
obftructions  for  a  more  fafe  and  eafy  difTo- 
lution.  When  we  proceed  upon  thefe  prin- 
ciples, and  with  this  previous  preparation, 
'tis  ten  to  one  but  that  we  gain  our  point, 
and,  that,  if  the  difeafe  is  not  too  firmly  ri- 
vetted  upon  the  conftitution,  the  patient  en- 
joys a  lading  cure  ;  for,  when  the  cafe  is  thus, 
a  little  more  force  and  velocity  given  to  the 
blood,  will  eafily  difengage  the  already  loofen- 
ed  matter. 

PRO- 
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PROPOSITION     II. 

The  force  or  momentum  to  be  given  to  the  blood, 
mufi  be  greater  or  lefs,  according  as  the  ob- 
ftrutlions  are  more  or  lefs  difficult  to  re- 
move. 

XX 7 HEN  any  perfon  would,    therefore, 
*         judge  of  the  intentions  of  nature,  2nd 
of  what  degree  of  power  is  fufficient  to  increafe 
the  force  and  velocity  of  the  blood,  to  fuch 
a  height  as   may  be  capable  of  refolding  the 
obftructions,  he  mould  be  very  careful  that 
the  latter  fall  in,  and  coincide  with  the  for- 
mer ;  that  is,  he  mould  not  employ  a  force 
greater  than  may  fuit  with  the  intentions  of 
nature.     But,  perhaps,    fome  perfons   may 
be  apt  to  afk,  how  mail  we  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  intentions   of  nature,  feeing  that  her 
ways  and  proceedings  are  fo  dark  and  intri- 
cate ?  I  anfwer,  by  the  ftrength  and  elafticity 
of  the  fibres,  by  the  velocity  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  by  the  effects  of  the  difeafe  ;  nay, 
farther,  we  may  always  increafe  the  quantity 
of  any  medicine  which  we  give,  but  we  can- 
S  3  not 
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not  always  relieve  the  violent  effects  which 
too  large  a  dofe  has  already  occafioned.  Too 
large  a  quantity  of  medicines,  at  this  time, 
therefore,  will  only  ferve  to  increafe  the 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  the  fever,  the  cough, 
the  pain,  and  all  the  evacuations.  The  force, 
therefore,  which  is  neceffary  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  blood,  and  the  manner  of  its 
communication,  mufl  be  varied  according  to 
the  different  conflitution  of  the  patient,  the 
different  flages  of  the  difeafe,  and  according  to 
the  progrefs  it  has  made  in  the  conflitution. 
In  the  firft  flage  of  a  confumption,  when  the 
particles  of  the  blood  are  only  becoming  vifcid 
and  tenaceous,  and  when  there  are  but  few 
obflructions  formed  in  the  feveral  vifcera  of 
the  body,  in  my  opinion,  a  fmall  degree  of 
velocity  added  to  the  circulation,  from  a  fli- 
mulus  given  to  the  fibres,  will  be  fufficient 
to  refolve  any  obflruclions  that  may  now  a- 
rife,  and  to  difiblve  the  tenacity  and  cohefions 
of  the  juices.  In  this  flage,  medicines  which 
are  compofed  of  fixed  falts,  aromatic  roots, 
gums,  balfams,  and  fome  volatile  falts,  will 
be  found  to   anfwer  the  end  •,  as  thefe  will 

exert 
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exert  a  force  that  is  fufficient  to  refolve  the 
obftructions  in  the  firft  ftage  of  this  difeafe  ; 
when  the  capillary  veffels  are  only  clogged 
with  a  vifcid  matter  which  wants  to  be  atte- 
nuated. —  But  in  the  fecond  ftage  of  the  dif- 
eafe, where  obftructions,  fchirrous  fwellings, 
and  tubercles,  are  ftrongly  rivetted  upon  the 
body,  we  mud  ufe  all  poffible  endeavours  to 
attenuate,  as  well  as  to  increafe  the  motion 
of  the  blood  ;  for  except  we  attenuate,  as 
well  as  increafe  the  momentum  of  the  blood, 
we  drive  the  vifcid  matter  with  a  greater  im- 
petus upon  the  obftructions,  whereby  they 
are  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  conftitution,  arid 
will  with  greater  difficulty  be  removed. 
Therefore,  in  this  flage,  where  the  obftruc- 
tions,  and  fchirrous  fwellings,  are  fo  firmly 
rooted  in  the  body,  that  they  will  not  be  re- 
moved by  the  efforts  of  nature,  joined  to  a 
force  communicated  to  the  blood,  by  a  fli- 
mulus  added  to  the  fibres,  we  mufl  endeavour 
to  remove  them  by  fuch  medicines  as  are  at- 
tenuating and  diffolving,  fuch  as  foaps,  join- 
ed to  preparations  of  fleel  and  mercury,  to 
break  the  cohefions  and  great  attractive  force 

of 
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of  that  fluid  ♦,  which,  joined  to  its  increafed 
velocity,  may  likewife  increafe  the  reparations 
and  fecretions  of  the  juices,  refolve  the  ob- 
ftruclions,  and,  confequently,  remove  the  dif- 
eafe,  when  it  is  capable,  by  art,  of  being  re- 
moved. 

PROPOSITION     III. 

To  point  cut  the  means  whereby  we  may  dif co- 
ver when  the  obflruulions  of  the  vifcera  are 
thoroughly  refolved. 

HPHE  obftructions  of  the  vifcera  may  be 
faid  to  be  thoroughly  refolved,  when 
the  circulation  has  free  ingrefs  and  regrefs 
thro'  its  feveral  feries  of  minute  vefTels  ;  and 
when  the  vifcid  obftructing  matter  is  difchar- 
ged  off  from  the  body  by  fome  of  the  excre- 
tory emunclories.  And  this  may  be  difcover- 
ed  by  the  abatement  of  the  fymptoms  :  for 
when  the  obflructions  are  refolved,  the  ple- 
thora will  be  removed,  and  when  the  ple- 
thora is  removed,  the  fever  will  immediately 
ceafe,  except  the  vefTels  are  very  much 
relaxed,  nay,  even  then,  it  will  greatly  in- 
termit ; 
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termit  •,  the  cough,  expectoration,  and  pain 
will  greatly  decreafe,  and  the  circulation  will 
become  more  free  and  regular.  Thefe  are 
the  means  by  which  we  may  difcover  when 
the  obftructions  and  fchirrous  fwellings  of 
the  feveral  vifcera  are  refolved  ;  for  it  is  a 
well  known  maxim,  that  when  the  caufe  is 
removed,  the  effects  muft  ceafe  of  courfe, 
i.  e.  when  the  obftructing  matter  is  removed, 
the  difeafe  will  vanifh. 

PROPOSITION     IV- 

*Ehe  'preparation  and  refolution  of  the  olftruc- 
tions,  and  the  obftr lifting  matter^  heing  per- 
formed^ and  the  fame  ?nade  perfeclly  fujible 
with  the  circulating  mafs,  to  difcharge  the 
fame  off  the  'body,  and  brace  up  the  relaxed 
fibres. 

TJ7HEN  the  vifcid  tenaceous  matter  is 
refolved  and  attenuated,  we- muft  next 
proceed  to  difcharge  it  off  the  body  by  the 
excretory  out- lets  ;  for  if  we  only  refolve  the 
obftructions,  and  leave  the  matter  in  the 
mafs  of  blood,  it  will  be  moved  from  one 

organ, 
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organ,  or  bowel,  to  fettle  upon  another,  or, 
perhaps,  if  the  parts  from  whence  it  was  re- 
moved be  much  weakened  and  relaxed,  after 
it  has  been  in  fufion  with  the  mafs  of  blood 
for  fome  time,  it  fettles  again  on  the  place 
from  whence  it  arofe.  When  the  obftruc- 
tions  and  fwellings  therefore  recede,  we  mould 
be  careful  to  increafe  gradually  the  evacua- 
tions, to  difcharge  thereby  the  fuperffcious 
and  diiTolved  juices  from  the  body  >  and  the 
moft  effectual  means  to  increafe  thefe  evacu- 
ations will  be  by  medicines,  which,  by  their 
activity,  and  flimulating  qualities,  will  be 
found  to  promote  their  difcharge.  —  But 
fometimes,  perhaps,  it  may  be  abfolutely 
impoflible  to  difcharge  this  fuperfluous  quan- 
tity of  diiTolved  matter  by  the  common  eva- 
cuations :  when  the  caufe  is  thus,  we  muft 
make  ufe  of  all  poMible  endeavours  to  drive 
the  matter  to  the  furface  and  extreme  parts  of 
this  body.  This  is  the  moil  fafe  and  eafy  means 
of  curing  decays  and  confumptions,  and  when 
the  cure  is  undertaken  in  time,  this  me- 
thod will  be  frequently  attended  with  fucceis. 
When  the  confumption  has  not  taken  root  in 

the 
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the  body,  the  obstructions  are  recent,  and 
will  give  way  to  the  endeavours  of  nature, 
if  fhe  is  aflifted,  or  fpurred  on,  with  an- 
tifcorbutic  and  deobftruent  medicines  \  as, 
by  her  efforts  alone,  fhe  will  force  the  te- 
naceous  obstructing  matter  from  the  internal 
vifcera,  to  the  extreme  and  external  parts  of 
the  body.  ■ —  When  this  matter  is,  by  any 
means,  forced  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference, or  furface  of  the  body,  and 
the  fibres,  by  its  weight  and  prefTure,  have 
not  been  much  impaired,  they  will  pre- 
vent its  falling  into  vifcidity  and  cohe- 
fions,  and  accumulating  in  any  large  quan- 
tities upon  the  extreme  parts  ;  and,  con- 
fequently,  it  will  appear  upon  the  body  in 
the  form  of  cuticular  eruptions  :  but  when 
the  fibres,  by  the  weight  and  prefTure  of  the 
obstructing  matter,  fuffer  any  great  weak- 
nefs,  or  relaxation,  then  will  the  whole  mafs 
of  fluids  have  a  lefs  degree  of  velocity,  and 
their  attractive  force  will  beincreafed,  where- 
by the  matter  will  be  accumulated  in  larger 
quantities  upon  the  extreme  parts,  and, 
tend  to  excite  thofe  tumours  and  fwellings, 

which 
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which  frequently  appear  upon  the  legs, 
arms*  and,  in  fact,  all  the  extreme  parts  of 
a  confbmptive  habit  of  the  body.  An  ap- 
pearance of  this  kind  mud  be  always  falu- 
tary  in  confurnptive  cafes,  becaufe  it  denotes 
a  removal  of  the  obilructions  from  the  inter- 
nal to  the  external  parts  of  the  body. — Thefe 
things  being  premifed,  i.  e.  the  obilructions 
prepared  and  removed,  and  the  obftructing 
matter  being  either  evacuated  by  the  com- 
mon evacutions,  or  protruded  to  the  furface 
of  the  body,  we  are  then  to  proceed  to  ufe 
fome  means  to  ftrengthen  the  much  weaken- 
ed and  relaxed  fibres,  to  brace  up  the  whole 
vafcular  fyftem,  and  to  invigorate  the  whole 
conftitution  :  thefe  are  to  be  affected  by  me- 
dicines which  are  rough,  auftere,  and' gently 
aftringent ;  the  chief  of  which  are  prepara- 
tions of  fteel  and  vitriol,  the  flomatic  bit- 
ters, and  particularly  the  peruvian  bark.  The 
two  former  will  very  fafely  and  eafily  perform 
this,  although  they  will  require  fome  time 
to  do  it ;  but  the  larter,  whofe  particles  of 
matter  are  endued  with  a  very  great  attractive 
force,  inftantaneoufly  braces  up  the  fibres  of 

the 
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the  body,  and  flrengthens  the  texture  of  the 
mafs  of  fluids.  Whenever,  therefore,  the 
body  is  weak,  and  its  fibres  relaxed,  or  its 
fluids  difiblving,  or  lofing  their  texture,  this 
drug,  judicioufly  adminiftered,  and  occafion- 
ally  joined  with  feme  diuretics,  will  be  found 
to  give  great  relief,  and  frequently  to  cure* 
But  then  we  muft  be  very  careful  not  to  give 
it  before  the  obftructions  are  refolved,  and 
the  fuperfluous  juices  are  detatched  off  the 
body,  becaufe  it  will  aflfu  redly  fix  the  ob- 
itrucYing  matter  yet  more  firmly  upon  the 
body,  and,  by  contracting  the  minute  glands 
and  fibres,  caufe  a  very  great  tenfion  of  the 
feveral  parts,  thereby  exciting  the  moft  fevere 
pains  and  tortures.  Thus  far  I  have  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  the  general  indications 
of  the  cure  of  confumptions,  I  (hall  go  on  in 
my  following  chapters,  to  apply  thefe  indi- 
cations to  the  different  conftitutions  of  the 
human  body,  and  to  the  particular  ftages  of 
she  difeafe. 
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CHAP.     XVL 

Of  the  cure  of  confumptions  in  their  fir  ft 

fiagey  attended  with  a  lentor  and  vifci- 

dity  of  the  juices >  and  ajlow  periodical 

fever. 

PROPOSITION     I. 

To  point  out  the  means  of  curing  a  confumption, 
in  its  jirft  ft  age  ^  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  conftitution  in  whom  it  happens. 

APhyfician,  therefore,  when  he  under- 
takes the  cure  of  a  confumption,  fhould 
be  very  careful  that  he  does  properly  examine 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient's  conftitution,  all 
the  phcenomena  of  the  difeale,  and  the  ad- 
vances it  has  already  made  \  and  when  theie 
are  properly  enquired  into,  that  difficulty, 
which  a  great  many  perfons  imagine  do  at- 
tend the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  will,  in  a  great 
meaiure,  vanifh.  It  is  a  general  received 
maxim  among  fome  of  the  practitioners  of 

me- 
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medicine,  that  when  the  fymptoms  of  a 
difeafe  are  relieved,  the  difeafe  will  vanifh 
of  courie ;  but,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
this  maxim  is  contrary  to  reafon,  as  well 
as  to  experience,  efpecially  in  the  dif- 
eafe we  are  juft  now  treating  of;  for  I 
never  yet  could  fee  a  confumption  cured  by 
only  eafing  the  fymptoms.  I  have  already 
obferved  in  the  preceding  chapters,  that  the 
fymptoms  depend  upon  the  difeafe,  and  not 
the  difeafe  upon  the  fymptoms,  i.  e.  the 
fymptoms  are  caufed  by  the  obflruclions 
which  give  rife  to  the  difeafe,  and  are  known 
to  increafe,  or  decreafe,  as  the  obftructions 
and  fweilings  are  more  or  lefs  intended  or  re- 
mitted ;  fo  that  I  mall  proceed  to  point  out 
the  method  of  relieving  the  difeafe,  by  re- 
folving  the  obflruclions,  rendering  the  vef- 
fels  duly  pervious,  and  bracing  up  the  weak- 
ened and  relaxed  fibres  \  and  mail  afterwards 
treat  of  the  fymptoms,  and  propofe  a  proper 
method  to  abate  their  violence,  that  they 
may  not  interfere,  whilft  we  are  ufing  our 
endeavours,  in  order  to  remove  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe.  —  Therefore,  in   the  firft  place, 

when 
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when  a  patient  labours  under  a  confumption 
in  its  firft  ftage,  I  mould  advife  him  to  re- 
move himfelf  to  ibme  country  place,  where 
the  air  is   fine  and  clear,  and  to  ufe  gentle 
exercife,  as  walking,  riding  on  horfe-back, 
or  in  a  carriage,  together  with  fome  moderate 
diverfions,  as  his  ftrength  will  bear  •,  fuch  as 
playing  at  bowls,  fkittles,  &c.  his  diet  mould 
be  light  and  thin,  fuch  as  is  eafy  of  digeftion, 
and  which  will  lay  the  leaft  ftrefs  upon   the 
fibres.    Of  this   fort,  I   would  advife  milk 
of  all  kinds,  efpecially  ^affes  milk  •,  vegeta- 
bles,   and    vegetable    food  ♦,    light    broths, 
of  veal,  chicken,  or   lamb  -,  thin  foftening 
liquors ;  a  decoction  of  marfh-mallows,  fweet- 
ened  with  honey,  may  be  regarded   as  their 
chief.  Coffee  may  be  ufed  freely  in  this  cafe  ; 
teas,   and  chocolate,  mould  be  avoided,  the 
former,  becaufe  they  are  known  to  relax  the 
fibres,  and  the  latter,  becaufe  it  is  too  vifcid 
and  tenaceous  to  be  divided  by  the  actions  of 
the  digeftive  powers,  joined  to  its  contained 
air.     If  the  patient  has  a  weaknefs  of  flo- 
mach,  and  a  naufea,  it  is  very  evident,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  that  the  fibres  of 

that 
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that  organ  are  greatly  relaxed,  and  loaded 
With  phlegm  -,  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  we 
muft  adminifter  an  emetic,  to  cleanfe  that 
bowel,  whereby  we  may  be  able  to  caufe  a 
contraction  of  its  fibres  and  to  a  (lift  digeftion. 
—  A  great  many  eminent  authors  have  re- 
commended bleeding  in  the  beginning  of  a 
confumption,  without  taking  notice  in  what, 
cafes  this  evacuation  is  to  be  ufed.  Whereas," 
it  is  very  obvious,  that  bleeding  will  fome- 
times  be  attended  with  ill  confequences  in 
this  difeafe,  and  at  other  times  it  will  be 
found  to  be  very  beneficial ;  therefore  1 
mall  proceed  to  explain  this  affair  in  as 
clear  a  light  as  pofiible,  fuch  a  light  as  the 
opinions  of  authors  and  experience  have  fur- 
nifhed  me  with. — When,  therefore,  thecon- 
ftitution  inclines  to  coolnefs,  when  the  vefTels 
are  milch  relaxed,  and  the  difeafe  appears  to 
be  of  the  atrophical  kind,  bleeding  muft  be 
carefully  avoided  ;  for,  wheri  the  cafe  ftands 
thus,  taking  away  the  blood,  can  have  no 
other  effects  upon  the  constitution,  than  re- 
laxing the  already  relaxed  fibres,  and  there- 
by increafing  the  cohefions  and  attractive- 
force  of  the  blood,  which  are  already  too* 
T  much 
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much  increafed  ;  and  how  falutary  thefe  mu  ft 
be  in  the  cure  of  confumptions,  any  perfon 
of  common  fenfe  may  determine.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  fibres  are  not  much 
relaxed,  and  the  conftitution  warm  ;  when 
the  lungs  are  affected  or  ulcerated  -9  and  when 
violent  pains  affect  the  breaft,  with  a  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  bleeding  is  abfolute- 
ly  necefiary:  but  even  in  thefe  cafes,  I  would 
have  but  a  fmall  quantity  taken  off  at  a  time, 
and  it  mould  be  repeated  as  often  as  the 
flrength  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  violence 
of  the  difeafe  fhall  require.  The  vomits  ufed 
in  thefe  cafes  mould  be  very  gentle,  and,  if 
there  is  occafion,  they  Ihould  be  frequently 
repeated :  thefe  not  only  act  as  evacuants,  in 
difburthening  the  prims  vise  of  that  load  of 
phlegm  which  hangs  thereon,  and  is  the  occa- 
fion of  that  want  of  appetite  and^aufea  which 
attend  this  difeafe ;  but  as  a  flimulus,  and  are 
very  inftru  mental  in  refolving  the  obftructions 
of  the  feveral  vifcera,  and  in  bracing  the  fi- 
bres, which  compofe  the  coats  of  the  fto- 
mach,  to  their  ufual  contractions  and  elafti- 
city. The  vomits  that  1  would  recom- 
mend in  thefe  cafes  Ihould  be,   Tart.  Emeti- 

cum* 
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€um%  with  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water, 
oximel  fcilliticum^  puL  ipecacoanha^  vin.  ipe~ 
cacoanha*  or  the  like.  When  the  operation 
of  vomiting  is  over,  let  the  patient,  if  he  is 
weak,  or  inclinable  to  faint,  take  a  glafs  of 
fome  generous  wine,  or  cordial  water  -,  and 
when  his  fiomach  is  fomewhat  eafed  of  the 
fpafms  and  convulfive  motions  occafioned  by 
the  vomit,  let  him  take  fuch  a  medicine  as  the 
following,  and  immediately  go  to  bed. 

R  Aq.  menth,  JimpL  cinnam.  ten.  ana  %\  % 
tintt.  caft.  ruf.  croci.  fpt.  lavend.  ana  3i ;  fah 
diuretic.  3fs.  philon,  lond.  9i ;  fpt.  nitri.  duL 
gut.  xx  j  fyr.  cort.  aurant.  ^fs,  M.  f.  hauft. 

Purging  medicines  mult  be  ufed  with  great 
caution  in  thefe  cafes,  becaufe  they  greatly 
decreafe  the  ftrength  •,  as  this  difcharge  is  ge- 
nerally made  from  the  blood,  and,  confe- 
quently,  mufl  greatly  increafe  the  decay. 
Thefe  medicines,  therefore,  mould  be  en- 
tirely omitted,  except  there  is  an  urgent  ne- 
ceffity  for  their  ufe,  if  fo,  I  would  advife  on- 
ly fuch  as  have  rhubard  for  their  bafis,  or 
fuch  as  the  following. 

T  2  R  Ma- 
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R  Marine  opt.  ^fs  \  in/u/  amara  JimpL 
^ifs  ;  Af.  deinde  adde.  pul.  rhab.  opt.  fat.  diu- 
retic, ana  9i ,  M.  f.  hauft.  cathartic. 

R  Sal.  abfynth.  3fs  ;  Jucc.  limon.  3vi  \  M. 
deinde  adde.  aq.  menth<e  Jimpli.  cinnam.  ten. 
ana  %i ;  tint!,  /pedes  aromat.  gut.  xxx  •,  meL 
rof.  3ifs  M.  /.  hauft.  hora  fomni  pofi  cathar. 
fumend. 

After  we  have,  by  gentle  vomits,  and 
purging  medicines,  if  they  are  judged  ne- 
ceflary,  cleanfed  the  prima  vi<g,  we  are  next 
to  put  the  patient  on  a  courie  of  fuch  medi- 
cines as  will  dilute  and  diffolve  the  vifcidity 
of  the  fluids,  and  refolve  any  obftruclions 
which  may  he  formed  in  the  liver,  lungs, 
fpleen,  or  any  other  vifcera  ;  and  as  thefe 
cannot  be  but  recently  formed,  fo  a  fmall 
degree  of  velocity  added  to  the  circulation, 
will  be  capable  of  refolving  them. 

R  Pil.    aromat.  gummoff<e  ana  31J  ;  half. 

peruv.  q.  /  M.  /  pil.  mediocre/,  capiat  N°.  5. 

mane  et  ve/peri.  /uperbibend.  aq.  /padienf.  §iv. 

R  In/u/    amara  JimpL   fti ;  tincl.  amara. 

3l) '  fa^   diuretic-   3\j  >  elix.  vitrioli  mynch. 

gifej 
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5ifs  ;  Jyr.  cort.  aurant,  §ifs ,  M.  capiat,  cocbL 
iv.  bora  1  imd.  mat,  et  ^td pcmeridiana . 

The  patient  fhould  be  very  careful  to  ufe 
no  malt  nor  fprituous  liquors,  of  any  kind  ; 
and  in  their  room  mould  make  ufe  of  fuch 
liquors  as  are  thin  and  diluting  \  always  chu- 
fing  thofe  that  are  agreeable  to  his  palate. 
If  he  is  difturbed  at  night,  or  cannot  fleep 
with  eafe  and  tranquility,  he  mould  take 
fuch  as  the  following  anodine. 

R  Philon.  Lond.  3i ;  fal.  nitri  grs.  xvi ; 
conf.fruc.  cynojb.  q.  f.  M.  f.  bol.  horn  fomni 
fumend.  fuperbibend,  hauft,  thece  falvite. 

When,  by  any  medicines  of  the  foregoing 
kind,  the  cohefions  and  vifcidity  of  the  fluids 
are  difTolved,  the  obftructions  removed,  and 
the  obftructing  matter  either  carried  off  by 
an  increafe  of  fome  of  the  natural  evacua- 
tions, or  lodged  upon  the  furface  of  the  body, 
in  the  form  of  eruptions,  fpots,  tumours, 
or  little  fwellings  ;  it  will  then  be  neceflary 
for  us  to  order  fuch  medicines  as  will  re- 
ftore  the  fpringinefs  and  elafticity  of  the  fi- 
bres, and  brace  up  the  whole  vafcular  fy- 
ftem  •,  and  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  I  know  of 
none  better  than  the  following. 

T  3  R  Deceff. 
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R  DecocJ.  cert,  peruv.  ^viij  *,  half.  toh% 
5iij  ;  coq.  deinde  adde.  extracl.  cort..  peruv* 
extracl.  gentians  ana  3i  %  fal  diuretic  3ifs  ;Jyr. 
cort.  aurant.  Sjifs  ;  M  capiat  cochL  iv.  ter  vet 
quaterve  quotidie. 

x  Medicines  of  this  kind  will  not  only  re- 
flore  the  contractions  and  elafticity  of  the 
fibres,  and  brace  up  the  whole  vafcular  fy- 
ftem,  but  they  will  likewife  cleanfe  the  glands 
of  any  vifcid  or  tenaceous  matter  that  may 
obftruct  them,  and  contract  their  orifices, 
even  more  than  is  confiftent  with  a  free  circu- 
lation, or  the  performance  of  the  feveral  ani- 
mal functions, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XVII. 

Of  the  cure  of  confumptions  in  their  fecond 
Jlage,  attended  with  obflruffiio7is  of  the 
fever  al vifceray  and  a  beStic  fever. 


PROPOSITION    I. 

To  prepare  the  body  for  the  attenuation  and 
expulfion  of  the  vifcid  obfkrufting  matter. 

WHEN  a  phyfician  is  not  called  time 
enough  to  adminifter  medicines  in 
the  firft  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  which  is  very 
frequently  the  cafe,  by  reafon  of  the  flow 
and  infenfible  progrefs  that  it  makes,  and 
the  little  difturbance  it  creates  to  the  patient 
at  its  firft  onfet,  the  method  recommended 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  will  not  be  found 
fufficient  to  remove  the  caufe  thereof,  as  will 
appear  evident  from  what  I  fhall  hereafter 
offer  upon  the  fame  fubjecl.  When  any  per- 
fon  makes  a  critical  enquiry  into  the  nature 

of 
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of  things,  he  will  plainly  perceive  that  this 
fiiage  of  a  confumption  is  only  a  change  of 
the  fymptoms,  from  the  fame  immediate 
caufe  having  made  a  greater  progrefs  upon 
the  conftitution.  In  this  ftage  the  obftruc- 
tions  fallen  more  firmly  upon  the  conftitu- 
tion •,  and  immediately  give  rife  to  fcrophu- 
lous.  or  fchirrous  tumours,  tubercles,  and 
fwellings,  which  are  now  feen  in  the  lungs, 
liver,  fpleen,  mefentery,  and  other  glands  : 
thefe  caufe  a  plethora  in  the  yet  pervious 
veffels,  and  a  hectic  fever  is  the  confe- 
quence  thereof.  The  cure  of  a  confump- 
tion in  this  ilage  will  be  much  more  dif- 
ficult, becaufe  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  fi- 
bres, and  the  great  quantity  of  obftruclions 
and  fchirrous  fwellings  which  are  thereby  ge- 
nerated in  the  body  ;  both  which,  perhaps, 
were  caufed  by  an  irregularity  in  the  ufe  of 
the  non-naturals,  or  a  way  of  living  highly 
contrary  to  the  courfe  of  nature.  As  the 
veffels  are  fo  much  weakened,  2nd  the  ob- 
ftructions  and  fchirrous  fwellings  fo  firmly 
fixed  upon  the  feveral  vifcera  of  the  body,  it 
will  be  highly  neceflary  that  we  ufe  our  ut- 
rpoft  endeavours  to  foften  and  loofen  the  ob- 

flrucling 
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flructing  matter,  pent  up  in  the  feveral  vif- 
cera,  before  we  attempt  to  increafe  the  ve- 
locity and  protruding  force  of  the  blood,  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  may  be  capable  of  removing 
the  obitruetions,  and  the  advances  they  have 
made  -,  otherwife  we  may  increafe  the  fame, 
by  forcing  a  great  quantity  of  vilcid  tenace- 
ous  matter  on  the  glands,  and  rupture  the 
minute  veiTels,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
Jungs ;  which  will  be  the  means  of  finifh- 
ing  the  period  of  the  poor  patient's  life. 
Hence,  therefore,  after  we  have  regula- 
ted a  courfe  of  the  non-naturals,  proper 
for  the  conftitution  and  flage  of  the  difeafe, 
our  next  ftudy  fhould  be  to  order  proper  re- 
medies to  anfwer  this  firft  intention,  i.  e.  to 
foften  and  loofen  the  obftructing  matter ; 
but  even  here  it  will  be  highly  necefTary  for 
us  to  cleanfe  the  firft  pafTages.  If  an  ex- 
treme naufea  affect  the  ftomach,  or  even  if 
the  patient  has  only  a  lofs  of  appetite,  I 
would  immediately  advife  a  gentle  vomit, 
but  then  it  fhould  be  carefully  followed,  and 
not  too  much  encouraged  with  frefh  fupplies 
pf  diluting  liquors,  I  prefer  the  following 
emetic  before  all  others  in  thefe  cafes. 

Ik  Fin. 
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R  Vin.  ipecacoanb.  |ij  ;  fpt.  fal.  vol.  aro- 
mat.  3J  ;  M.  f.  ban  ft.  emetic. 

I  would  advife  this  emetic  to  be  worked  off 
with  about  two  or  three  quarts  of  a  mixture, 
made  of  the  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  two 
parts,  and  Madeira  wine  one  part.  This  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  all  the  good  ends  of  a  vomit ; 
but  will  not  be  attended  with  its  ill  effects  •, 
with  that  faintnefs,  anxiety,  and  reaching, 
which  generally  follow  the  operation  of  a 
common   emetic.  —  The  prima  via  being 
cleanfed,  we  are  next  to  order  fome  medi- 
cines to  endeavour  to  foften  and  lubricate  the 
obftrucling  matter  ;  and  to  anfwer  which  pur- 
pofe,  I  know  of  none  better  than  the  fol- 
lowing. 

R  01.  amygd.  dul.  recent,  fyr.  capillor.  ven, 
ana  %\j  •,  oxymel  fcillit.  §Fs  ;  half.  tolu.  (in  vi- 
tel.  ov.  fol.)  3iij  \  faccb.  alb.  31J  -,  M.  f.  Unci, 
capiat  cocbl.  i.  quart  a  quaque  bora,  fuperbt- 
bend.  baujl.  decocl.  feq. 

R  Decocl.  peel  or  ale  commun.  &i  >  fpL  nitri 
dul.  5ij  -,  fyr.  half.  §ij  ;  M. 

R  Sperm. 
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R  Sperm,  ceti  (in  q.  f  vitel  ov.  folut.)  $\  j 
laud.  liq.  gut.  xvi ;  fpt.  nitri  dul.  gut.  xx.  oL 
linu  $.  L  3vi  -9  M.  hora  fomni  fumend. 

PROPOSITION     II. 

To  refolve  the  obftrutlions ',  and  to  force  off  the 
obftrucling  matter^  either  by  the  natural 
evacuations ,  or  on  the  furface  of  the  body. 

'TPHE  medicines,  ordered  in  our  1  aft  pro- 
pofition,  when  plentifully  exhibited, 
will,  in  a  fmall  interval  of  time,  foften  the 
obftru&ing  matter,  and  take  off  the  tenfion 
of  the  obftrucled  glands  ;  after  which  the 
following  will  more  eafily  effect  a  refolution 
of  the  obftrudtions,  make  the  obftrucling 
matter  duly  fluxile  with  the  mafs  of  fluids, 
and  either  prepare  it  to  be  detached  off  by 
fome  of  the  natural  evacuations,  or  to  be 
protruded  to  the  furface  of  the  body. 

R  Cinnab.  nat.  gum.  myrrh,  ana  31J  ;  balf. 
peruv.  q.f.  M.f  pil.  medio cres.  capiat  N°.  iv. 
ter.  vel  quaterve  quotidie,  fuperbibend.  haufl. 
feq. 

R  Balf. 
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R  Balf.  tolu.  (in  ov.  fol.)  31  ;  fores  Icn^oin 
grs.  viii ;  faL  vol.  viper.  3fs  ;  aq.  mentb. 
Jimpl.  §ij  •,  fyr.  cort.  aurant.  31J  -,  M.  f> 
haufi. 

A  courfe  of  thefe  medicines  are  to  be  con- 
tinued until  we  have  fome  appearance  of  the 
obftructions  being  refolved,  which  will  be, 
when  the  cough  abates,  the  hectic  fever  in- 
termits, and,  in  fact,  when  there  is  a  total 
cefTation  of  all  the  other  violent  fymptoms.-— 
Thefe  medicines  will,  in  the  ntft  place, 
feem  rather  to  increafe  the  fever,  and  all  the 
other  fymptoms,  than  to  abate  them,  and  it 
is  necefTary  they  mould  do  fo,  fince  all  we  in- 
tend from  their  operation,  is,  to  attenuate,  and 
to  increafe  the  velocity  of  the  blood,  whereby 
it  may  be  protruded  with  a  greater  force  and 
weight  upon  the  obftructed  parts ;  otherwife 
the  obftructions  could  by  no  means  be  refolv- 
ed. This  is  one  of  the  chief  reafons  why  a 
great  number  of  phylicians  do  fo  very  rare- 
ly fucceed  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafei  becaufe 
they  are  afraid  of  ordering  fuch  medicines  as 
are  capable  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the  dil- 
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eafe,  for  fear  -of  exafperating  the  fymptoms, 
for  a  little  time.  Every  dofe  of  thefe  medi- 
cines increafes  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms 
as  long  as  its  -effects  laft  upon  the  blood, 
which  cannot  be  above  five  or  fix  hours  ; 
but  when  they  are  judiciouily  given,  they 
will  be  found  to  give  great  relief  to  the  bo- 
dy :  and  if  the  extreme  parts,  as  the  legs, 
feet,  arms,  and  places  where  the  obftruc- 
tions  may  be  judged  to  be  formed,  were  fo- 
mented with  a  fomentation  made  of  the  aro- 
matic roots  and  flowers,  and  afterwards  the 
parts  rubbed  gently  with  flannels,  or  a  flefh 
brufh,  it  would  greatly  ailift  their  operation ; 
I  have  known  furprizing  cures  done  by  this 
means.  The  common  methods  of  practice 
in  thefe  cafes,  are  to  order  baliamic  medi- 
cines, the  ablbrbent  powders,  oily  linctus's, 
and  affes  milk,  but,  how  thefe  can  remove 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  or,  in  fact,  do  any 
thing  more  than  lubricate  the  veffels  and  ap- 
peafe  the  fymptoms,  I  cannot  pretend  to  de- 
termine. —  The  lungs  in  this  ftage  is  gene- 
rally obftructed,  and  the  patient  has  a'fhort 
tickling  cough,  which  is  very  troublefbme, 

efps- 
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efpecially  towards  evening ;  in  this  cafe  I 
would  order  the  following  draught. 

R  Sperm,  ceti  (in  q>  f.  vitel.  ov.  fol.)  3fs  ; 
Jlores  benzoin  grs.  xii  -,  fpt.   nitri.   did.  gut. 
xxx.  tinffi.  thebaic,  gut.  xvii.  fyr.  balf.  31J  -y 
M.  f.  hauft.  anodin.  hora  fomni  fumend. 

After  the  obflructions  are  refolved,  and 
the  obftrudting  matter  made  fufible  with  the 
mafs  of  fluids,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  order 
fome  gentle  diuretics,  to  move  the  evacua- 
tion by  urine,  if  nature  does  not  point  out 
any  other  means,  as  that  feems  to  be  the 
mod  natural  means  to  carry  off  the  vifcid 
obftructing  matter,  and  dreggy  contents  of 
the  blood  :  but  if  this  matter  is  thrown  off 
on  the  furface  of  the  fkin,  we  ought  to  order 
immediately  fome  gentle  detergent,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  falling  again  into  vifcidky  and 
cohefions,  and  fettling  upon  any  principal 
part,  till  nature  gradually  gets  the  better  of 
it,  and  forces  it  oft  through  the  cutaneous 
parTages. 


•*>RO- 
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PROPOSITION     HI. 

2^  reft  ore  the  fibres  to  their  former  fpringinefs^ 
and  brace  up  the  whole  vafcular  fyftem.- 

A  FTER  the  obftruclions  are  removed, 
*^  and  the  obflructing  matter  evacuated* 
by  the  urinary  parTages,  or  by  any  of  the 
other  natural  evacuations,  it  will  be  proper 
to  order  a  courfe  of  medicines  to  increafe  the 
contractions  and  elafticity  of  the  fibres,  and 
to  reftore  the  folid  parts  to  their  former  ftate; 
although  we  mould  be  very  careful  how  we 
order  medicines  to  anfwer  this  intention  at 
this  time ;  for  if  we  adminifler  aftringents 
to  brace  up  the  vafcular  fyftem,  and  there 
mould  remain  thereon  any  of  the  vifcid  ob- 
ftru&ing  matter,  we  mould  rather  increafe  the 
malady  than  cure  it.  When  we  have  any  rea- 
fon  to  imagine  that  the  cafe  flands  thus,  we 
mould  be  careful  to  join  detergents  to  our 
aftringents,  fuch  as  the  following  may  not 
be  improper. 

R  DecotJ.   cort.  peruv.  §ij  ;  extratl.  gen- 
tian*  3ft  f    vin.   antimoniale  (Huxham)  3i ; 

fyr* 
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fyr.   cort.  aurant.  %(s  ;  M.  f.  haufl.  ter.  vch 

auaterve  quotidie  fumend. 

'  During  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  the  pa^ 
tient  fhould  drink  the  fpaw,  or  other  chaly- 
beat  waters,  which  will  be  found  to  be  very 
beneficial  in  thofe  cafes. 


CHAP.     XVIII. 

Of  the  cure  of  a  confumption  in  its 
lajl  ft  age  ^  attended  with  an  ulcer  in  the 
lungs. 


PROPOSITION     I. 

'There  is  a  pojjibility  of  curing  an  ulcer  of  the 
lungSy  when  the  conftitution  is  not  too  much 
weakened  and  emaciated. 

I  Should  not  have  attempted  to  contradicl 
the  opinions  of  the  moil  eminent  authors 
on  this  head,  who  aiTert  that  there  is  no  pof- 
fibility    of  curing   an   ulcer   of  the   lungs, 

if 
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If  I  had  not  been  guided  by  experience.     I 
am  well  convinced  that  thefe  authors,  more 
efpecially  thofe  of  antient  date,  have  deter- 
mined thefe  difeafes  incurable,  which  a  more 
rational  theory  and  experience  have  convin- 
ced us  are  curable.     I  have  lately  feen  three 
examples  of  this  kind,  wherein  an  ulcer  of 
the  lungs  hath  been  cured  :  but,  perhaps, 
fome  perfons  may  be  apt  to  fay,  that  I  could 
not  be  certain  that  the  lungs  were  ulcerated  ; 
but*  in  anfwer  to  this,  I  muft  obferve,  that 
the  patients  expectorated  large  quantities  of 
putrid  matter,  and  had  all  the  other  fymptoms 
which  attend  an  ulcer  of  that  organ  -,  nay,  one 
of  them   expectorated   near  two  ounces  of 
this   matter   at  a  time  ;    therefore,  as  ex- 
perience hath  taught   me   that   there   is   a 
poflibility  of  curing  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs, 
let  me  now  proceed  to  endeavour  to  prove 
the  fame  by  theory.     It  is  moft  certainly  in 
the  power  of  medicine  to  prevent  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  lungs  from  turning  to  vomicaes, 
abfcerTes,  or  ulcers,  if  affiftance  is  demanded 
in  time  •,  a  perfon  who  denies  this,  muft  de- 
ny that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  cure  a 
tJ  periD- 
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peripneumony  or  a  pleurify ;  for  it  is  very  ob- 
vious, that  the  former  of  thefe  does  always  arife 
from  an  obftruction  of  the  lungs,  created  by 
fiagnant  juices,  which  lodge  on  their  fine  ve- 
ficulary  fubftance  :  hence  proceeds  a  rupture 
of  thofe  minute  veffels,  and  a  difcharge  of 
purulent  matter,  which  is  the  fureft  fign  that 
the  lungs  are  affected.  But  before  I  pro- 
ceed any  farther  to  prove  the  poflibility  of 
curing  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  I  muft  obferve 
that  thofe  fhould  not  be  of  any  long  {land- 
ing ;  for  when  the  ulcers  are  old,  and  their 
parts  grown  hard  and  callous,  they  muft 
certainly  be  paft  all  cure ;  and,  therefore, 
the  fubject  of  this  chapter  hath  no  relation 
but  to  a  recent  phthifis,  which  arifes  from  an 
abufe  of  the  non-naturals,  great  colds  taken,  or 
from  a  peripneumony,  or  pleurify,  ill  cured. 
When  the  patient  is  hereditarily  difpofed  to  it, 
or  when  there  are,  at  the  fame  time,  tubercles, 
and  fchirrous  fwellings,  affecting  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  we  ought  to  regard  the  cafe 
as  incurable.  Again,on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
forne  perfons  who  abfolutely  aflert,  that  there 
is  a  poflibility  of  curing  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs, 

al- 
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although  it  is  of  ever  fo  long  {landing,  or  at- 
tended with  ever  fo  bad  effects.     But. the 
perfons  who   thus  aiTert,  muft,  at  the  fame 
time,  certainly  labour  under  a  difeafe  of  a 
much  more  noble  organ  of  the  body.     For, 
in  my  opinion,  medicines  that  are  capable 
of  removing  the  oftru&ions  of  the  feveral  vif- 
cera,  will,  at  this  time,  increafe  the  ulcer  of 
the  lungs,  and  raife  all  the  other  fymptoms  $ 
therefore  a  power  that  is  neceiiary  to  refolve 
thefe  obftructions,  will,  at  the  fame  time, 
deftroy   the  texture  of  the  lungs.     When, 
therefore,  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs  may  pofTibly 
be  reflored,  according   to  my  opinion,  and 
fmall  experience,  its  indications  of  cure  will 
be  as  follows.     Firft,  that  we  ufe  all  poiTible 
endeavours  to  remove  the   hectic  fever,  to 
leifen  the  large  difcharge  of  matter  continu- 
ally expectorated  from  the  lungs,  to  appeafe 
the  evacuations,  and   to  reduce  all  the  dis- 
charges of  the   body   to  their  natural  ftan- 
dard.     2'dly,  That  we  endeavour  to  make  a 
revulfion  of  the  matter  which  falls  on,  and 
ulcerates  the  lungs,     ^i/y,  that  we  endea- 
vour to  difTolve  the  lentor  and  vifcidity  of 

II  2  die 
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the  blood,  and  thereby  reftore  its  natural 
balfamic  quality,  which  hath  been  greatly 
impaired  by  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  ^.thly, 
That  we  take  care  to  order  the  mofl  fine  ali- 
mentary nourifhment,  in  fact,  fuch  as  may 
lay  the  leaft  weight  upon  the  fibres  for  its  di- 
vifion.  5tb!y>  That  we  order  the  patient 
fome  gentle  exercife,  as  his  ftrength  will  bear, 
to  inforce  the  proper  diftribution  of  the  nou- 
rifhment, according  as  the  exigency  of  the 
cafe  fhall  require.  And,  lajtly,  having  by 
this  means  endeavoured  to  invigorate  the 
Conftitution,  that  we  ufe  fome  means  to 
difpofe   the   ulcer   to   heal,    and    to    brace 

up   the  whole  vafcular  fyftem. Thefe 

are  the  feveral  indications  on  which  I  ground 
the  method  that  I  purfue  for  the  curing  an 
ulcer  of  the  lungs  ;  and  if  I  fupport  thefe 
reafonings  by  experience,  I  hope,  that  at 
leaft  I  ihall  be  pardoned  for  being  fo  daring 
as  to  contradid  the  general  received  practice. 


PRO- 
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PROPOSITION    II. 

To  point  out  a  method  of  relieving  a  consump- 
tion with  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs •,  according  to 
the  preceding  indications,  which  have  been 
drawn  from  experience  and  matters  of  facl. 

THIRST,  then,  we  are  to  allay  the  hectic 
fever,  night  fweats,  and  lefTen  the  quan- 
tity of  the  expectorated  matter  -9  thefe  I  have 
feveral  times  performed  by  the  following 
means,  and  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that,  if 
they  were  properly  altered  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  flrength  of 
the  patient,  they  might,  very  frequently,  be 
ufed  with  fuccefs. 

R  Balf  tolu.  (in  vitel  ov.  fol.)  5fs  ;  fal. 
nitri  ^i ;  Aq.  menth.fimp.  3ifs ;  elix.  vitrioli 
mynch.  gutt.  xl  y    fyr.  cort.   aurant.   31J    M. 

f.  haufl. Sexta  quaque  hora  fumend.  — 

Super  bibend.  hauft.  the  a  menthte. 

R  Sperm,  ceti.  (in  vitel  ov.  foL)  3fs.  Aq. 
pulegii.  §ifs  \  fpt.  nitri.  dul.  3i ;  tincl.  the- 
baic, gut.  xx  -,  fyr.  balf.  giij  ;  M.  f  hauft.  aw- 
din.  horafomni  f amend. 

U  3  Jhe 
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The  furprizing  effects  that  are  produced 
by  the  nitri  et  elix.  vitrioli,  in  thefe  cafes,  are 
not  to  be  parallelled  -,  they  allay  the  hectic 
fever  and  night  fweats,  after  three  or  four 
days  taking  -,  they  eafe  the  cough,  and  lefien 
the  quantity  of  the  expectorated  matter ; 
they  remove  thefe  burning  heats  which  arife 
in  the  body,  efpecially  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  after  eating  of  a  full  meal.  If  there 
is  a  diarrhsa,  the  quantity  of  the  nitre  and 
vitriol  muil  be  decreafed,  and  I  would  advife 
the  decoftum  fracaftorii  fuller ii^  cum  aq. 
tnenth.  fpt.  to  be  occafionally  given.  2dly9 
To  make  a  revulfion  from  the  lungs,  the 
patient  mould  have  all  the  extreme  parts  of 
his  body,  his  thighs,  legs,  feet,  arms,  and 
hands,  well  fomented  with  a  fomentation 
made  of  aromatic  roots,herbs,  and  flowers,  and 
afterwards  thofe  parts  mould  be  v/ell  rubbed 
with  flannels,  or  gently  with  a  flefh  brum  ; 
this  courfe  fhould  be  repeated,  at  leaft,  three 
times  every  day.  If  this  method  ihould  not 
fucceed,  I  would  advife  perpetual  bliilers  to 
be  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs.  %dly9 
To  difiblve  the  lentor  and  vifcidity  of  the 

blood, 
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blood,  and  to  allay  its  intefline  heat,  no  me- 
thod will  anfwer  better  than  giving  of  nitre 
as  before  directed,  efpecially  if  we  occalio- 
nally  add  volatile  fait  of  vipers,  as  I  have  in 
my  preceding  chapter  obferved  ;  or,  if  the 
elix,  vitrioli  mould  be  too  fharp  for  the  fto- 
mach,    fubftitute  the  fait   of  vipers  in  its 
place.     Whenever  the  blood  has  a  proper 
fluidity  and  degree  of  motion,  it  immediately 
acquires  a  balfamic  quality,  which,  without 
thefe,  it  is  deftitute  of.     4/^/y,  To  nourifh 
the  body  with  fuch  light  food  as  ihall  lay 
but  very  little  weight  upon  the  fibres,  requires 
fome  art.     Many  of  the  authors  who  have 
written  upon  this  difeafe,  have  obferved,  that 
the  bedtic  fever,  and  mod  of  the  other  fymp- 
toms  thereof,  are  greatly  exafperated  after  eat- 
ing a  full  meal,  or  aliments  of  hard  digeftion. 
But  I  muft  confefs,  I  have  not  feen  any  of 
them  who  have  taken  the  leaft  pains  to  ac- 
count for  the  caufe  of  this  difficulty,  nor  to 
point  out  a  means  by  which  it  may  be  re- 
moved -,  whereas,  according  to  the  nature  of 
things,  it  does  not  appear  difficult  to  do  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  It  is  evident  that  we  may, 
U  4  with 
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withfome  degree  of  certainty,  expect  a  return  of 
the  fever,  and  of  the  other  violent  fymptoms 
immediately  after  a  full  meal,  or  after  eating 
meats  of  hard  digeftion  -9  confequently,  the 
aliments,  by  laying  a  greater  weight  upon  the 
folids,  muft  be  the  caufe  of  thofe  fymptoms  i 
and  when  we  would  endeavour  to  remove 
thofe  effects,  we  mould  reduce  the  patient's 
diet  to  the  fmalleft  quantity  it  is  poffible  for 
him  to  live  on,  fo  as  to  maintain  properly  the 
operations  of  nature  5  and  this  mould  be  of 
the  moil  foft  and  light  food.  Of  this  kind, 
I  allow  woman's  bread  milk,  about  one  pint 
and  an  half  in  twenty-four  hours ;  affes  milk, 
andfometimes  cow's  milk,  but  the  latter  of  thofe 
muft  be  mixed  with  a  little  conferve  of  rofes, 
or  forne  of  the  abforbent  powders,  to  prevent 
its  curding  and  turning  four  upon  the  fto- 
mach  :  he  may  take  about  one  half  pint  of 
thefe  every  fix  hours.  Viper  broth,  and  juice 
of  baked  turneps,  are  likewife  exceeding 
good  in  thefe  cafes,  given  in  the  fame  quan- 
tity *,  the  latter  of  thefe  is  very  jultly  eiteem- 
ed  to  be  an  exceeding  good  analeptic,  or  re- 
ilorative.     From  this  flight  attenuating  diet, 

there 
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there  can  arife  but  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
fuperfluous  moifture  to  increafe  the  evacua- 
tions -,  it  is  wholly  chyle,  and  will  lay  but 
very  little  weight  upon  die  folids  to  convert  it 
all  into  pure  nourifhment.  That  a  perfon  who 
labours  under  a  confumption,  attended  with 
an  ulcer  of  the  lungs,  fhould  be  thus  care- 
fully fed,  feems  agreeable  to  reafon  and  the 
nature  of  difeafes.  We  are  all  very  ready  to 
recommend  a  thin  attenuating  diet  to  perfons 
labouring  under  acute  difeafes,  and  we  plain- 
ly perceive,  that  it  is  afTiiling  in  abating 
the  feverity  of  the  fymptoms,  efpe- 
cially  of  thofe  burning  heats,  violent  thirft, 
inflammations,  phrenfies,  and  deliriums, 
which  are  the  chief  effects  of  acute  difeafes. 
It  is  very  obvious,  that  a  much  leis  quantity 
of  aliments  is  fufficient  to  feed  nature  in  acute 
difeafes,  or  even  when  the  body  is  in  health, 
than  we  are  aware  of;  but  yet  in  confump- 
tive  cafes,  we  muft  cram  the  much  weaken- 
ed machine  with  a  fuperfluous  quantity  of 
aliments,  even  till  the  flomach  loaths  all 
kinds  of  the  fame.  Why  we  mould  lay  fuch 
a  redundant  load  upon  the  enervated  and 

ema- 
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emaciated  body,  I  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
time.    In   a   phthifis,    therefore,  I  think  it 
moil  rational  that  we  fnould  keep  the  patient 
upon  a  fmall  pittance,  till  the  fibres  of  the 
body  have  time  to  contract  themfelves,  to  di- 
geft  off  that  load  of  vifcid  matter  which  hangs 
upon  them  -,  which  will  certainly  be  increafed 
by  cramming  die  body  with  flrong  broths, 
foups,  and  jellies,  which  are  generally  ordered 
in  thefe  cafes.  We  fhouid  likewife  farther  con- 
sider that  the  quantity  of  aliments,  which  have 
been  juft  now  ordered,  is  fufficient  to  moiften, 
lubricate,   and   nouri  h   the   fibres,  without 
laying  any  preflure  upon  them  ;  and,  dur- 
ing the  interval,   that  the  patient  is  making 
ufe  of  this  thin  attenuating  diet,  the  folids 
are  recovering  their  contractions,  and  exert- 
ing their  utmoft  efforts   to  remove  the  ob- 
ftructions,    and  promote  a   free  circulation, 
Thefe  aliments  will  likewife  increafe  the  fluidi- 
ty and  balfamic  quality  of  the  fluids,  upon 
which  the  cure  of  all  ulcers  does  in  a  great 
meafure  depend.  $thly 9That  we  order  the  pa- 
tient  fome  gentle  exercife,  as  his   flrength. 
will  bear,  to  inforce  the  proper  diftribution 

of 
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of  the  nourifhment,  and  to  affifl  the  con- 
tractions of  the  fibres.  To  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe,  I  know  of  none  better  than  that  of  be- 
ing carried  in  a  chaife  or  a  coach  ->  and,  if  the 
patient  is  much  emaciated,  in  a  fedan  chair. 
6thly9  We  are  to  ufe  fome  means  to  deterge  and 
heal  the  ulcer,  and  to  brace  up  the  whole  vaf- 
cular  fy item.  The  medicines  which  I  have  ufed 
%o  anfwer  thefe  intentions,  are  as  follows, 
and  which,  I  make  no  doubt,  will  always 
be  found  falutary  in  thefe  cafes. 

R.  Gum.  ammon.  oliban.  ana  31J  ;  aq.  pule* 
gii  %vi  M>  deinde  adde.  fpt.  nitri.  did.  3i ; 
fyr.  half.  %i  M.  capiat,  cochl.  ij  quart,  qua- 
que  hora,  fuperbibend.  vin.  viper  in.  giij. 

The  juice  of  water  creafTes,  taken  a  fpoonful 
at  a  time,  three  or  four  times  every  day,  will 
be  found  to  be  of  great  fervice  in  thefe  cafes, 
and  I  mould  likewife  order  the  patient  to  re- 
ceive into  his  lungs,  with  his  breath,  the  vapour 
of  a  decoction  of  the  aromatic  and  aftringent 
plants,  having  feveral  times  feen  this  prove 
very  falutary  in  the  cure  of  a  phthifis.  After 
we  perceive  the  quantity  of  the  expectorated 
matter  to  leifen,  the  fymptoms  to  abate,  and 

the 
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the  ulcer  to  be  difpofed  for  healing,  the  pa- 
tient ih  ould  take  fome  medicines  to  brace  up 
the  vafcular  fyftem,  and,  if  I  may  be  allow- 
ed the  exprefiion*  to  confolidate  the  ruptured 
fibres  of  the  lungs  ;  for  which  I  know  of 
none  that  are  better  than  the  following  ;  in- 
creasing, or  decreafing,  the  dofe,  according 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  conftitution,  and  the 
nature  of  the  cafe. 

R  Gum.  oliban.  |fs  >  aq.  font,  ^vj  -,  M.  de- 
inde  adde.  tincl.  cort.  peruv.  opt.  §ij  ^  extract, 
gentiana  $tfhjpt.  nitri.  duL  $KsJyr.  cort.  au- 
rant.  $i ;  M.  capiat,  cochl.  iij  ter.  vel.  qua- 
t'erve  quotidie,  fuperbibend.  hauft,  ferum  latlis. 
But  farther  the  only  point  which  we  have  yet 
to  determine,  is,  whether  or  no  thofe  methods 
are  of  proper  efficacy  to  eradicate  an  ulcer  of 
the  lungs,  and  to  confolidate  their  broken  fi- 
bres ?  I  avow  that  I  have  already  experienced 
the  good  effects  of  them  in  ulcerated  lungs, 
and  muft  confefs  that,  in  my  opinion,  they 
may  be  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  any  recent  phthifis, 
except  it  is  complicated  with  other  difeafes. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XIX. 

Of  remedying  the  fy nipt 01ns  that  attend  de- 
cays, and  haflen  on  the  confumption  and 
the  death  of  the  patie?it. 


PROPOSITION     I. 

STtf  point  out  the  fymptoms  which  are  mqft  dan- 
gerous  in  thefe  cafes,  the  effects  which  are 
produced  thereby,  and  the  "manner  of  their 
haftenlng  on  the  difeafe, 

WE  are  frequently  obftrucled  in  the  ge- 
neral cure  of  decays  and  confump- 
tions  by  violent  fymptoms,  which  haften  on 
the  difeafe,  notwithstanding  the  methods 
which  we  have  laid  down  for  its  relief,  and 
if  they  are  not  timely  remedied,  they  may 
be  pad  all  hopes  of  a  cure  before  we  are  able 
to  remove  their  firft  caufe.  The  fymptoms 
which,  in  thefe  cafes,  are  attended  with  the 
greateft  danger,  and  which  haften   on   the 

de- 
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decay,  are  the  violent  hectic  fever  and  night 
fweats,  the  colliquative  diarrhoea,  the   cough 
and  {pitting  of  blood,  the  haemorrhages,  the 
flux  of  urine,  the  gleets  in  the  Tabes  Dor- 
fales,  and  the   reflleflhefs.     The  immediate 
caufe  of  all  thefe  fymptoms  is  a  great  weak- 
nefs  and  relaxation  of  the  fibres  of  the  parts 
leading  to   the  evacuations,  whereby  thefe 
parts  are  not  capable  of  giving  a  proper  refi- 
nance to  the  protruding  force   of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  which  protrude  the  fluids  with  a 
more  than  common  force  againfl  them  j  efpe- 
cially  when  they  are  excited  by  the  heat  of  the 
hectic  fever  :  and  the  reafon  thofe  fymptoms 
are  fo  difficult  of  cure,  is,  becaufe  thofe  parts 
cannot   be  infcantaneoufly  fo  well   reflored 
as  to  make  a  proper  refiflance  to  the  impulfes 
of  the  fluids  \  nay,  if  we  mould  chance,  by 
the  ordering  of  the  moil  generous  medicines, 
to   flop  any  of  the  evacuations,  it  is  ten  to 
one,  but  that  the  matter  of  the  difcharge  thus 
fupprefied,  will  be   forced  off  on  the  other 
evacuations  ;  therefore,  it  will  be  abfolutely 
impoflible  to  cure  the  fymptoms  of  this  difc 
eafe,  till  we  have  cured  the  difeafe  kklf.  All 

that 
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that  we  can  do  in  thefe  cafes,  will  be  to  pal- 
liate the  fymptoms  until  we  have  removed 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  afterwards  thej 
will  be  removed  with  the  greatefc  eafe  and 
facility. 

PROPOSITION    II. 

Of  the  method  of  relieving  and  palliating  the 
hetlic  fever y  and  night  fweats,  which  ge- 
nerally accompany  this  difeafe. 

TT  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to 
•*-  affign  again  the  caufe  why  patients  fo  ve- 
ry rarely  meet  with  an  abfolute  cure  in  thefe 
cafes,  fince  it  is  what  I  have  already  fez 
forth  in  my  preceding  chapters  ;  but  I  mail 
immediately  proceed  to  point  out  a  means 
for  their  relief.-  But,  before  we  can  expect  to 
gain  any  considerable  relief  for  thefe  fymp- 
toms, we  mufr  allay  the  inteiline  motion  and 
heat  of  the  blood,  whereby  its  violent  im- 
pulfes  againft  the  relaxed  vefTels  will  be  de- 
creafed,  and  afterwards  the  palliation  of  thefe 
fymptoms  will  be  eafily  procured  by  fuck 
medicines  as  will  reftore  the  fpringinefs  and 

[  el  a- 
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elafticity  of  the  fibres  which  compofe  the 
cutaneous  glands.  To  remove  the  heat  and 
inteftine  motion  of  the  blood,  therefore,  I 
know  of  no  better  method,  than  the  ordering 
fait  nitre  and  elixir  of  vitriol,  in  fuch  manne* 
as  1  have  already  obferved,  or  as  follows. 

R  Balf.  'tolu.  (in  vitel.  ov.  fol.)  3fs ;  fpt. 
nitri.  dul.  elix.  vitrioli  mynch.  ana  gut.  xL 
aq.  menth.fimpl.  ^ifs  -,  fyr.  cort.  aurant.  §fs  ; 
M.  /.  hauft.  fexta  quaque  hora  fumend.  fuper- 
bibend.  the  a  falvia  ^iv. 

R  Aq.  alex.  ftmpL  ^ifs  ;  fal.  vol.  fuccin. 
grs.  xii ;  fal.  nitri.  grs.  vii ;  philon.  Lond. 
3i ;  tintt.  croci.  31 ;  fyr.  half.  §fs  ;  M.  f. 
hauji.  anodin.  cmni  noffe  hora  fomni  fumen- 
dus. 

After  the  heats  and  hectic  fever,  are,  by 
this  means,  allayed,  we  mould  order  imme- 
diately fome  medicines  to  caufe  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  capillary  vefTels  upon  the  furface 
of  the  body,  and  to  reduce  the  cold  clam- 
my fweats  to  a  fine  warm  perfpiration,  for 
which  feveral  purpofes  the  following  reme- 
dies will  be  found  to  be  very  efficacious. 

R  Decctti 
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R.  Decofi.  cort.  peruv.  Ibfs  ;  gum.  amnion. 
(in  aq.  Pulegii  ^ij  fol.)  7J]  \  tincl.  cort.  peruv. 
§ifs ;  fyr.  cort.  entrant,  31  5  Tkf.  /.  mixtura 
capiat,  coch.  iij.  quart  a  quaque  hora  fuperbi- 
hend.  hauft.  ferum  laclis. 

We  fhould  be  always  careful  to  obfervea 
that  if  the  fuppreilion  of  this,  or,  of  any  other 
evacuation,  increafes  either  of  the  quantity  of 
the  others,  we  muft  immediately  order  fuch 
medicines  as  are  ordered  for  the  relief  of  that 
difcharge  :  This  will  frequently  be  the  cafe, 
for,  as  I  have  already  often  obferved,  it  is 
not  only  very  difficult,  nay  almoft  impof- 
fible,  to  reduce  the  evacuations  to  their  na- 
tural ftandard,  but  it  is  very  unfafe  fo  to  do, 
before  we  have  refolved  the  obftructions  of 
the  feveral  vifcera,  and  rendered  the  vefiels 
duly  pervious. 


X  PRO 
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PROPOSITION     III. 

Of  the  colliquative  diarrhaa  which  attends 
the  difeafe,  and  the  method  for  palliating 
of  the  fame.  x 

TH  E  diarrhasa  or  loofenefs,  which  ac- 
companies  this   difeafe,  does   greatly 
incommode  the  poor  patient,  counteracts  the 
force  of  our  medicines,  and  haftens  on  the 
difeafe,  more  efpecially  if  the  flux  is  violent, 
and  immediately  fupplied  from  the  blood,  by 
means  of  the  glands,  which  feparate  juices 
from  that  fluid  for  the  moifture  and  nourifh- 
ment  of  the  inteftines.      The  palliating  of 
this  fymptom  requires  the  anfwering  of  two 
intentions.     Firfi,  To  gently  evacuate   the 
primse  vias  and  its  glands  of  the  load  of  vif- 
cid  matter  which  hangs  thereon,  and  occa- 
iions  their  relaxation ;  and  idly,  to  brace  up  the 
fibres  of  the  inteflines,  and  reftore  them  to 
their  priftine  fpringinefs  and  elafticity.  There- 
fore, to  anfwer  the  firft  intention,  if  the  pa- 
tient is  not  too  much  emaciated,  I  would  give 
him  a  gentle  emetic,  fuch  as  the  following. 

R  PuL 
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V^PuL  ipecacoanh.  grs.  viij  ;  Aq.  alex.ftmpl, 
^i./pir.  fal.  vol.  aromat.  gtt.  xl  -,  oxymel.  fcillit* 
31 ;  M.  f.  baufl.  emetic,  bora  quint  a  pomeri- 
diana  fumend. 

This  fhould  be  worked  off  with  fmall 
draughts  of  water-gruel,  mixed  with  about 
one  tenth  part  of  Madeira  wine  ;  and  in  the 
evening  after  the  operation  of  the  vomit,  I 
would  recommend  a  fmall  dofe  of  conf.  da- 
mocrat.  cum  philon.  Lond.  But  if  the  pa- 
tient is  weak,  and  cannot  bear  a  gentle  puke, 
the  following  medicines  will  be  admirable  to 
palliate  the  difcharge. 

R  Pul.  rhab.  opt.  toft.  grs.  xv.  vel&i  ;  oL 
cinnam.  gut.  j  \  half.  tolu.  pul.  philon.  Lond. 
ana  3fs  •,  fyr.  caryopb.  rub.  q.  s.  M.  f,  boh 
ftatim  fumend. 

R  Becocl.  fracaftorii  fullerii  $x  -,  balf.  tolu. 
3I13  y  coq.  deinde  adde  aq.  menthte  fp.  |ifs  ;  M> 
capiat,  cochl.  iij.  tertia  vel  quart  a  quaque 
bora. 

This  is  an  excellent  good  medicine  in  thefe 

cafes,    and  feldom    fails  to  flrengthen  the 

bowels  and  palliate  the  flux,  at  lead:  as  much 

as  is  fufficient  to  go  on  with  the  general  cure 

X  2r  of 
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of  the  difeafe.  During  this  interval,  he 
ihouJd  ufe  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  aliments, 
and  of  thofe  that  are  thickening,  and  that  will 
reflore  the  juices  to  fome  confiftance.  It 
will  generally  be  obferved,  That  the  loofe 
ilools  do  greatly  increafe  about  four  hours 
after  a  full  meal,  i.  e.  about  the  time  the 
veffels  are  filled  with  new  chyle  j  confe- 
quently,  the  lefs  he  eats  the  better,  if  it  is 
fufficient  to  keep  the  animal  powers  in  mo- 
tion ;  let  his  drink  be  the  decoclum  album, 
or  red  port  wine  boiled  with  cinnamon  and 
red  rofe  leaves,  and  thefe  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties, for  large  draughts  of  any  liquids,  but 
efpecially  fuch  as  are  cold  and  watry,  will 
molt  certainly  increafe  the  flux,  and  yet  more 
relax  the  fibres  of  the  inteftinal  tube.^ 


PRO- 
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PROPOSITION    IV. 

¥0  point  out  a  means  to  relieve  the  cough  ^  and 
[fitting  of  bloody  fo  very  trouble fome  in  con- 
fumptive  cafes. 

UPON  our  reducing  the  evacuations  to 
their  natural  flandard,  in  »  confump- 
tive  conftitutions,  or,  indeed,  when  the  tro- 
chial  vefTels  are  fo  much  weakened,  and  re- 
laxed, that  they  are  not  capable  of  giving 
a  proper  refiftance  to  the  impulfes  of  the 
fluids,  nature,  being  unable  to  force  a  pafTage 
by  any  of  the  common  evacuations,  frequent- 
ly difcharges  a  large  quantity  of  the  fuper- 
fluous  juices  upon  the  refpiratory  veflels, 
which  hangs  on,  and  irritates,  the  bronchial 
glands,  and  excites  a  cough,  that  is  very 
troublefome  and  diilurbing,  efpecially  to- 
wards evening,  and  which  will  frequently 
be  attended  with  a  fpitting  of  blood  \  the  vio- 
lence of  the  cough  rupturing  the  tender  mi- 
nute vefTels  of  the  lungs  ;  therefore  we  mould 
be  very  careful  how  we  proceed  too  early  to 
X  3  fup- 
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fupprefs  the  natural  difcharges,  for  the  fu- 
perfluous  humours  will  either  pafs  off  by  the 
lungs,  and  excite  a  fpitting  of  blood,  retreat 
upon  the  body,  and  increafe  the  hectic  fever, 
or  they  will  burft  out  at  fome  of  the  already 
fupprefTed  evacuations.  The  method  of  cur- 
ing thofe  fymptoms  will  be  very  different, 
according  to  the  different  quality  of  the  ex- 
pectorated matter,  and  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent con ftitut ions  in  whom  they  happen. 
When,  therefore,  the  expectorated  matter  is 
thick  and  vifcid,  and  hangs  upon  the  minute 
vefTels,  we  fhould  ufe  all  poffible  endeavours 
to  attenuate  the  fame,  and  prepare  it  for  ex- 
pectoration, to  heal  the  ruptured  parts,  and 
to  excite  the  fibres  of  the  bronchial  veffels 
to  contraction,  and  thereby  to  prevent  a  return 
of  the  fame ;  for  which  purpofe  fuch  as  the 
following  courfe  of  medicines  will  be  very 
efficacious. 

R  Bal.  tolu.  (in  vitel.  ov.  fol.)  3J  •,  flores 
lenzoin.  grs.  x  ;  fal.  vol.  fuccin.  grs.  viij  ;  A%. 
alex.JimpL  J;ifs  \  camphora  (infpir.  vin.  fol.) 
grs.iv;fpir.  nitri.  dul  gut.  xx  j  fyr.balf.  §fs  5 

AC/ 
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M.  f.  hauft,  fexta  quaque  hot  a  furnend.  fu- 
perbibend.  hauji.  decocl.  pefforale  comm. 

The  quantity  of  thofe  medicines  mould  be 
increafed  or  decreafed,  according  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  patient.  It  would  likewife 
be  advifeable  to  apply  an  epifpaflic  plaifter  be- 
tween the  moulders  ;  but  I  mould  order  it 
to  be  covered  with  powdered  camphire  be- 
fore it  is  laid  on,  left  the  flies  mould  excite 
a  large  urinary  difcharge,  which  they  are 
very  apt  to  do  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits  of 
body.  If  the  cough  is  very  troublefome  to- 
wards evening,  order  fuch  as  the  following 
draught. 

R  Sperm,  ceti  (in  vitel.  ov.fol.)  3J  ;  fa- 
res benzoin,  grs.  viij  ;  fpir.  nitri  dulc.  gtt« 
xxv  ;  elix.  paregoric  3i  •,  aq.  menth.  fimpl. 
§ij  •,  fyr.  balf.  5iij  ;  M.  f.  hauft.  anodin.  bora 
fomni  furnend. 

But  when  the  expectorated  matter  is  more 
thin  and  irritating,  we  muft  firil  proceed  to 
thicken  the  phlegm,  and  abate  its  irritating 
quality,  for  which  I  know  no  better  means 
than  the  ufe  of  the  medicines  which  I  am 


now  going  to  order. 
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R  Conf.  fruc.  cynojb.  §ij  •,  pul.  e  tragacanib. 
com.  3vj  ;  ol.  lini.  S.  1.  (in  vitel.  cv.  fol.)  §j  -, 
Jyr.  papav.  errat.  q.  s.  ut  f.  elect*  capiat, 
q.  n.  m.  Mag.  fexta  quaque  hora,  juperbibend. 
hanfi.  decQtl.  feqt. 

R  Decocl.  peel  or  ale  com.  lbifs  j  Jyr.  ex  altb. 
papav,  errat.  ana  $\)  *,  IVL 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome  to- 
wards evening,  which  is  generally  the  cafe, 
the  following  bolus  will  be  found  to  give 
great  relief. 

R  Sperm,  ceti  (in  oh  amigdal.  duL  fol.) 
3ifs  \  elix.  paregoric.  3J  \  pul.  rad.  altha^  q.  s. 
M.f.  bol.hora  fomni  fumend.  fuperbibend.  hauft. 
aq.  hord. 

If,  not  withftanding  the  ufeof  all  thefe  me- 
dicines, the  cough  ilill  continues,  we  mull 
proceed  to  make  a  revulfion  from  the  lungs 
as  may  be  obferved  in  my  preceding  chapter* 


PRO- 
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PROPOSITION     V. 

To  point  out  a  means  to  allay  the  violence  of  the 
haemorrhage. 

IT  will  frequently  be  obferved  that  a  vo- 
miting of  blood,  or  a  pulmonary  he- 
morrhage, not  only  precedes,  but  is  a  fymptom 
of  this  difeafe,  in  all  its  ilages  ;  that  proceeds 
from  a  great  weaknefs  of  the  pulmonary  and 
bronchial  vefTels,  which  are  unable  to  make  re- 
finance to  the  force  of  the  blood,  which  is  pro- 
truded from  the  heart  with  a  greater  impulfe 
than  it  has  formerly  been,  occafioned  by  its 
increafed  heat  and  inteftine  motion  -,  hence  a 
rupture  enfues,  which  greatly  terrifies  the  pa- 
tient, becaufe  of  the  large  difcharge  of  pure 
blood.  The  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  foon 
as  the  hemorrhage  appears,  mould  be  kept 
as  quiet  as  pofTible,  and,  if  he  is  not  too 
much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  or  has  not 
loll  too  much  blood  by  the  hemorrhage,  he 
mould  be  bleeded  in  the  arm,  or  leg,  to 
make  a  revulfion  :  afterwards  let  him  taks 
inch  as  the  following  medicines. 

RDe- 
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R  Decocl.  cort.  peruv.  lbfs  >  gum.  myrrh, 
half.  tolu.  ana  3113  \  coq.  deinde  adde.  elix.  vi- 
trioli  3jis  -,  fyr.  cort.  aurant  %]  ;  M.  capiat 
cochl.  iij  \  fexta  quaque  bora  fuperbibend.  cochl. 
vj.  miftura  feqt. 

R  Rad.  tormentil.  fores  rof.  rub.  pul.  e. 
tragacanth.  com.  ana  §ifs  ;  aq.  font.  Ibiv.  co- 
que  ad  lbiij.  coldtura  adde.  tincl.  rof  rub.  3iv. 
fal.  nitri  §fs  ;  fyr.  de  rof  Jic.$uj  ^  M.  f  mi- 
ftura- 

During  the  life  of  thefe  medicines,  the  pa- 
tient mould  carefully  avoid  all  kinds  of  ex- 
ercife,  and  be  kept  to  a  very  low  diet,  chiefly 
on  aliments  which  caufe  the  lead  fermenta- 
tion in  the  blood. 

PROPOSITION     VI. 

Of  the  nature,  and  method  of  relieving  the 
diabetes  %  a  fymptcm  which  very  frequently 
attends  a  confumptive  decay,  efpecially  of 
that  kind  commonly  called  the  tabes  dcrfalis. 

TT  will  fometimes  be  obferved,  in  all  the 

flages  of  confumptions,  efpecially  in  that 

fpecies   I  have   juft   now  mentioned,    that 

there 
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there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  a  lympid 
juice,  of  a  fweetifh  tafte,  difchargeci  off  by 
the  kidneys,  which  frequently  happens  after 
we  have  braced  the  glands  of  the  inteftinal 
tube  and  reftored  their  elafticity  ;  whereby 
the  juices  which  pafiedofF  in  the  colliquative 
diarrhea  take  a  new  turn,  and  are  difcharged 
off  by  the  renal  glands.  The  more  the  urine  is 
endued  with  a  fweetifh  tafte,  the  greater  is 
the  danger  •,  for  it  is  a  ftrong  indication  that 
all  the  degeftive  powers  are  very  much  re- 
laxed and  vitiated,  and  that  the  chyle  re- 
ceives but  very  little  alteration  from  the  lan- 
guid folids,  more  than  what  it  had  from  the 
action  of  the  ftomach  ;  for  the  veffels  which 
helpf  forward  the  circulation,  i.  e.  the  action 
of  the  mufcles,  mould  fo  far  divide  the  par- 
ticles of  the  chyle  before  it  comes  to  the 
kidneys  for  fecretion,  as  to  diftblve  the  falts, 
and  deftroy  that  fweetifh  tafte,  that  it  re- 
ceived from  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  in 
the  inteftines ;  confequently,  a  diabetes  ar- 
gues a  higher  relaxion  and  perverflon  of  the 
vafcular  fyftem  than  when  there  is  only  a 
flood  of  limpid  taftelefs  urine  excerned.  The 
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cure,  therefore,  of  the  diabetes  will  be  per* 
formed  b)  medicines  which  ftrengthen  the 
texture  of  the  mafs  of  iiuids,  flrengthen  the 
renal  glands,  and  brace  up  the  whole  va-fcu- 
lar  fyileiTi  :  for  which  I  know  of  none  that 
is  better  than  the  following. 

R  Becotl.  cort.  peruv.  Jij  ;  extfaffi.  gen- 
tians 3J  ,  pul.  alum,  rup.gr 5.  xij  ;  elix.  vi- 
trioli  mynth.  gut.  xxx  ;  fyr.  cort.  aurant.  511J. 
M.  f.  hauft.  ter  in  die  fumend.  fuperbibend, 
3'iv.  decocl.  feqt. 

R  Deco$.  alb.  Ibifs ;  gum.  Tragacanth. 
^vi  ;  coque.  colatura.  adde  tincl.  rof.  rub, 
§iv  -,  M. 

PROPOSITION     VII. 

Of  gleets,  not  brought  on  by  a  venereal  taint \ 
and  their  method  of  cure. 

,jk  NATURAL  gleet  is  nothing  more 
£1  than  a  (ingle  ifTue,  which  arifes  from 
the  relaxation  of  the  glands  of  the  urethra, 
and  thofe  of  the  parts  miniftering  to  genera- 
tion, which  are  generally  weakened  by  over- 
training  thofe  parts   by  vicious  prailices. 

This 
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This  is  frequently  the  chief  caufe  of  the  ta- 
bes dorfalis,  as  it  drains  off  a  large  quantity 
of  the  fine  balfamic  particles  of  the  blood. 
The  cure  of  this  fympiom  will  be  performed 
by  reftoring  the  tone  of  the  part  principally 
affected,  by  contracting  and  bracing  up  thefe 
glands,  and  thereby  preventing  the  excefUve 
difcharges  of  the  gleet.  Therefore  medi- 
cines which  reftore  the  elafticity  of  the  glands 
of  the  urethra  and  of  the  parts  of  generation 
will  cure  this  difeafe.  But  before  we  carj 
proceed  to  do  this,  wemuft  endeavour  to  caufe 
a  revulfion  of  the  flux  of  juices  which  fall 
upon  this  weakened  part,  by  purging  medi- 
cines, and  afterwards  we  may  brace  up  thefe 
glands  by  the  following  method. 

R  Pufo,  gum.  maftic. oliban.  fuccin.alb* 
ppt.  fang,  draccn.  ana  3J  -,  iereb\  e  Cbio  3yj  ; 
M.  f.  pL  mediocres^  capiat.  No.  5.  mans  el 
vepperi.  fuperbibend.  bauft.  feqt* 

R  Decotl.  cort.  psruv.  |ils ;  *  jr.  mentha 
fpt.  §fs  5  elix.  viirlolL  guit.  xxx.  fyr<  cort.. 
aurant.  -jfs  ;  M:  f.  bauft, 

R  Aq.  calc.  Ibfs  -,  trocb.  alb.  rhas*  5yj  % 
vitrtoli.  alb.  9ij  •,  M,  /.  injefiio  urethra  inji- 
fiend,  cum  cy phone.  If 
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If  the  difcharges  of  the  feminal  matter  be 
exceffive,  the  patient's  diet  muft  be  very 
fparing,  and  of  an  aitringent  quality.  He 
may  drink  occasionally  a  few  glafTes  of  Red 
port,  or  of  fome  other  generous  wine,  to  keep 
up  his  fpirits,  and  if  he  is  thereby  much  re~ 
laxed,  he  mould  ufe  the  cold  bath, 


AN 
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APPENDIX, 

CON  TAIN  I  N  G 

Some  reafons  and  examples  to  demonftrate, 
that  confumptions  may,  like  all  other  dif- 
eafes,  be  effectually  cured,  when  timely 
remedied,  and  properly  treated. 

IN  my  preceding   treatife,  I  have  from 
experience,  and  a  juft  reafoning  founded 
thereon,  endeavoured  to  define  the  nature  and 
caufe  of  confumptions,     the  various  effects- 
which  they  have  upon  a  human  body,  in  their 
different  ilages,  and  have  pointed  out  a  me- 
thod of  cure  for  every  ftage  and  fymptom 
thereof.     A  doctrine  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
regarded  by  mankind  as  juft,  and  built  upon 
a   folid   foundation,  fo  long  as  a  miftaken- 
notion  prevails  among  them  that  confump- 
tions of  all  kinds  are  incurable.     This  is  the 
motive  that  has  induced  me  to  write  this  ap- 
pendix to  endeavour  to  prove  this  notion, 

or 
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or  opinion,  to  be  void  of  foundation,  and  t& 
render  obvious  the  contrary.  But,  before  I 
proceed  to  offer  fome  reafons,  and  affert  fome 
examples,  to  prove  that  a  confumption  like 
any  other  violent  difeafe  may  be  cured  if 
timely  and  properly  remedied,  I  fhall  examine 
the  reafons  which  are  generally  given  by  fome 
phyficians  to  prove  this  fpecies  of  difeafes  to 
be  incurable,  and  fee  what  foundation  they 
have,  when  examined  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  thofe  of  the  animal  oeconomy.  Firft, 
then,  they  would  have  us  believe  that  con- 
fumptions  are  incurable,  becaufe  they  refill 
the  force  of  the  medicines  which  are  gene- 
rally ordered  for  their  relief.  This  would 
certainly  be  a  very  jurl,  and  folid  reafon, 
if  thefe  medicines  were  fuch  as  ever  did  re- 
lieve this  fpecies  of  difeafes,  or,  indeed  if  they 
could  be  proved,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  to 
have  in  their  compofition  any  particles  which 
could  pofiibly  affect  the  fame  :  but  on  a  cri- 
tical examination  thereof,  it  will  evidently 
appear,  that  the  common  balfamic  and  oily 
medicines,  teftaceous  powders,  afs's  milk, 
&c.  which  are  generally  ordered  in  thofe  ca- 
fes, 
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fes,  cannot  poffibly  do  any  more  than  in- 
craiTate  or  thicken   the  juices,  and  allay  the 
violence  of  the  fyrnptoms  for  fome  time  -,   to 
attenuate  the  juices,  refolve  the  obftructions, 
and  reftore  the  fpringinefs  and  elafticity  of  the 
vafcular  fyftem,  the  principal  intentions  of 
cure,  are  what  cannot  be  expected  therefrom. 
Secondly,  They  would  have  us  to  think  them 
incurable  becauie  they  are  complicated  difeafes, 
arid  frequently  attended   with  ulcers  of  the 
lungs,  and  of  the  other  principal  organs  of  the 
body.  This  maybe  regarded  by  fuperficial  ob- 
fervers  as  a  very  plaufible  reafon,  but  upon 
a  critical  enquiry,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
no  foundation  in  nature  ;  nay  experience  like- 
wife  teaches  us  the  contrary.     It  is  true,  ul- 
cers of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  feveral  internal 
vifcera,  are  very  difficult  of  cure,  nay,  for  the 
generality  incurable,  if  not  timely  and  pro- 
perly remedied  ;  but  when  thefe  are  taken  in 
time,  and  properly  treated,  how  frequently 
do  we  fee  them  cured  ?  In  all  wounds  and 
ulcers  of  the  internal  parts,  the  fluids  are  the 
fined  balfam  that  nature  has  yet  invented  for 
their  relief;  nay,  I  might  have  added,  in  thofe 
Y  of 
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of  the  external  parts  likewife  ;  if,  therefore, 
the  fluids  have  their  natural  balfamic  quality, 
i.  e.  if  they  have  a  proper  degree  of  velocity 
and  attenuation  from  their  containing  veifels, 
and  circulate  freely  through  the  fame  (for  they 
are  known  to  iofe  their  balfamic  quality,  when- 
ever their  velocity  is  increaled  or  decreafed, 
and  whenever  they  are  too  much  attenuated, 
or  too  vifcid  and  tenaceous)  they  are  ren- 
dered incapable  of  affording  any  relief  to  the 
wounds,  ruptures,  or  other  hurts  of  their 
containing  veifels,  but  will  rather  increafe 
the  fame,  by  a  putrid  or  acrid  quality  which 
they  acquire,  by  ftagnating  upon  the  wound- 
ed or  ulcerated  part.  Therefore,  whenever 
we  would  cure  any  internal  wound,  ulcer,  or 
rupture,  we  have  no  other  fecret  to  get  the 
knowledge  of,  but  that  of  preferving  the 
proper  texture  of  the  blood,  and  a  due  de- 
gree of  velocity  thereof  from  its  containing 
veifels .  Therefore,  in  the  cafe  before  us, 
when  we  can  properly  attenuate  the  vifcid 
and  tenaceous  blood,  refolve  the  obilructions 
of  the  feveral  vifcera,  give  a  proper  degree 
of  fpringinefs  to  the  fibres,  thereby  to  give 
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a  due  velocity  to  the  juices,  we  need  not 
to  be  much  at  a  lofs  to  relieve  an  ulcer 
of  the  lungs  or  of  any  of  the  other  vif- 
cera ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done 
than  to  regulate  the  non-naturals,  and  to 
order  a  few  medicines,  fuch  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  to  preferve  the  folids  and 
fluids  in  this  ftate.  In  vain,  therefore,  may 
we  cram  the  body  with  balfams,  lubricating, 
abforbing,  and  anodine  medicines,  if  we  do 
not,  in  the  firfh  place,  bring  the  folids  and 
fluids  to  fuch  a  difpofition  as  I  have  jnft  now 
mentioned  5  as  all  medicines  of  that  kind 
will  afford  but  a  temporary  relief,  till  this  is 
affected.  Thirdly,  mankind  have  entertain- 
ed an  opinion  that  this  fpecies  of  difeafes  are 
incurable,  becaufe  their  forefathers  have  re- 
garded them  in  that  light,  and  becaufe  they 
have  made  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts  for 
their  relief.  The  antients,  indeed,  deemed 
confumptions  incurable  becaufe  they  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  caufes  thereof-,  and 
confequently  could  not  be  judges  of  their 
methods  of  cure  ;  but  I  am  well  afiured,  that 
if  thofe  fathers  of  phyfick  had  been  m- 
ftrucled  in  all  tht  improvements  which  have 
Y  ?  been 
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been  made  in  the  art  of  medicine  within  one 
century  pad,  they  would  have  altered  their 
opinion,  as  thofe  great  and  indefatigable 
perfons  took  an  immenfe  deal  of  pains  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
the  means  to  be  ufed  for  her  relief:  but  many 
of  the  moderns,  who,  I  mufl  confefs,  have  not 
been  idle  in  fearching  after  medicinal  know- 
ledge, have  purfued  a  wrong  courfe  to  attain 
to  the  fame.  When  a  perfon  employs  his 
whole  fludy  upon  one,  perhaps  of  the  leafl 
material  branches  of  any  fcience,  it  will  be 
abfolutely  impoflible  for  that  man  to  attain 
to  any  competent  knowledge  in  the  whole 
fcience.  For  inflance,  when  any  phyfician 
employs  his  whole  time  in  enquiring  after 
the  nature  of  a  gland,  whether  it  is  of  the 
conglobate  or  conglomerate  kind,  or  in  tor- 
turing the  blood  by  fire,  how  is  it  poflible 
he  mould  be  able  to  make  himfelf  acquaint- 
ed with  the  knowledge  and  laws  of  material 
bodies  and  how  they  act  upon  each  other  ? 
A  knowledge  of  much  greater  ufe  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  than  fuch  a  critical 
knowledge  of  anatomy  ±  although  I  would  not 

be 
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be  thought  to  fpeak  againft  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  ftrucfture  of  the  human  body  ; 
but  I  mud  own  fuch  an  extraordinary  nicety  is 
abfolutely  unneceflary,  and  rather  confufes  a 
perfon,  than   affords  any  ufeful  knowledge. 
The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  Chymiftry,  Bo- 
tany, &c.      The  purfait  of  thefe  hath  made 
the  moil  ingenious  of  our  modern  phyficians 
neglect,  in  a  great  meafure,    enquiring  into 
the  caufes  of  difeafes,   and  the  proper  means 
which  mould  be  ufed  for  their  cure  -,  but  in 
thefe  branches  they  rely  upon  the  indufhry  of 
the  antients,  and  in  cafes  where  thofe  erred, 
from  not  having  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  matter,  and  thofe  of  the  animal 
oeconomy,  thefe    err   purely  by  being  too 
much  begotted  to   their   opinions,     A  man 
who,  by  experience,  and  by  being  acquaint- 
ed with  the  laws  and  operations  of  nature, 
makes  any  difcoveries   in  the  medicinal  art, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  fcience,  and  a 
man  to  whom  honour  is  due  -,    but  he  who, 
like  the  idle  drone,    would  profit  upon   the 
induftry  of  his  predeceffor,  and  fuck  his  ho- 
ney, without  examining  whether  it  may  be 
Y   3  pro- 
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properly  called  honey  or  no,  can  be  regarded 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  bigot,  or  as  a  per- 
fon  who  is  not  to  be  numbered  but  among 
the  lumber  of  the  human  fpecies.     Fourth- 
ly, fome  of  our  modern  phyficians  would 
have  us  to   believe   that  confumptions   are 
incurable,    becaufe   the   chief  feat   of  their 
caufe  is  beyond  the  power  of  medicine  to 
have   any   effects    thereon ;  more  efpeciaily 
if  any  of  the  internal  vifcera  are  ulcerated. 
But  I  muft  confefs  that  thefe  perfons  have  a 
much  greater  infight  into  the  art  of  medi- 
cine than  I,  if  thefe  aiTertions  are  true  ;  in- 
deed this  fpecies  of  difeafes,  like  any  other 
difeafes  to  which  the  human  body  is  obnox- 
ious, may,  if  they   are  left  to  gain  a  firm 
root  in  the  body,  be  out  of  the  power  of 
medicine  to  eradicate.     When  the  chief  feat 
of  a  confumption  is  in  the  blood  and  the  fo- 
lid  parts  of  the  feveral  vifcera  of  the  body, 
how  is  it  poftible  for  it  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  medicine  ?  "When  a  perfon  takes  any  me- 
dicine, it  muft    act  immediately  upon    the 
fibres  of  the ftomach,  and  foon  after  upon 

the 
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the  other  vifcera  and  the  blood  ;  confequent- 
ly,  it  mufl  immediately  be  to  the  feat  of 
the  difeale.  But  I  imagine  that  the  perfons 
who  give  this  for  a  reafon  why  confumptions 
ftiould  not  be  curable,  do  fufpecl  the  lungs, 
and  its  obftruclions,  and  ulcers,  to  be  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe.  Now,  fuppofe  this  was 
really  the  caufe,  by  attenuating  the  mafs  of 
blood,  by  giving  it  a  due  degree  of  veloci- 
ty, by  increaiing  the  vibrations  and  elaflicity 
of  the  vafcular  fyflem,  and  by  making  a  re- 
vulfion  from  the  lungs,  we  might  liquify  and 
balmify  the  mafs  of  fluids,  which  is  continu- 
ally palling  through  the  lungs,  and  fend  them 
with  a  greater  impulfe  againil  the  obftrudted 
veiTels,  whereby  the  fuperfluous  juices  may 
be  removed,  by  expectoration,  and  to  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  body,  the  obflru&ions 
may  be  forced  open,  and  the  ulcers  healed,  by 
the  balfamic  blood  which  flows  freely  thereto. 
However^  I  would  not  have  any  perfon  ima- 
gine that  I  am  endeavouring  hereby  to  prove 
that  all  ulcers  of  the  lungs  may  be  cured  by 
this  means;  no^  I  am  only  afferting  what 
experience  as  well  as  reafon  have  taught  me, 
Y  4  i.e, 
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i.  e.  that  ulcers  which  have  not  been  of  long 
Handing  may,    by  this  means,   be  relieved. 
When  thefe  are  grown  fchirrous,  callous,  or 
by  finufes,   adjoin   to  each   other,  I  am   far 
from  thinking  them  curable,  although,  even 
then,  when  the  body  is  not  very  much  ema- 
ciated, they  may  be  palliated.     We  have  fre- 
quent examples  of  vomicas  being  cured,  not- 
withstanding they   have  difcharged  a  large 
quantity  of  matter,  by  timely  application  of 
proper  medicines,  and  why  may  not  ulcers  be 
equally,   or  in  fact  more  eafy  to  relieve,  when 
timely  afllftance  is  given  ?  I  was  once  called  to 
a  gentleman,  who,  from  the  effects  of  an  ill  cu- 
red pleurify,  had  a  large  vomica  in  his  lungs, 
from  which,  by  the  timely  application  of  medi- 
cines, firil   a  courfe  of  emollients,  for  four 
or  five  days,  and  afterwards  a  ftrong  folu- 
tion  of  gum  ammoniacum  and  olibanaum, 
with  fait  of  amber,  he  difcharged  near  one 
pint  and  half  of  pure  matter,  in  a  fhort  in- 
terval of  time,  and  was  happily  cured  there- 
of.    Thus  it  does  evidently  appear  that  when 
the  conftitution  is  not  too  much  emaciated, 
and  the  fibres  have  not  loft  their  contractions 

and 
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and  elafticity,  the  rnofl  violent  diforders  of 
the  lungs  may  be  cured,  equally  as  certain  as 
thofe  of  any  other  part  of  the  body.  I  have 
frequently  been  confulted  for  perfons  who  had 
ulcers  in  their  lungs,  and  always  obferved 
that,  by  proper  management,  thofe  which 
were  recent  might  be  cured.  I  attended 
about  one  year  fince,  a  young  gentleman  of 
Huntingdon,  who  laboured  under  a  confump- 
tion  with  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs  and  a  vomit- 
ing of  blood,  whereby  he  was  fo  much 
weakened  that  he  was  fcarcely  able  to  walk 
acrofs  his  room,  but  by  the  adminiftration  of 
fuch  medicines  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  the 
foregoing  treatife,  with  a  regular  ufe  of  the 
non-naturals,  his  hemorrhage  was  foon  cu- 
red, and,  after  fometime,  he  was  likewife  re- 
flored  from  his  ulcer  and  confumption.  I 
could  produce  feveral  other  inftances  of  per- 
fons having  been  reftored  of  ulcers  in  the 
lungs,  while  they  were  recent  •,  but  I  never 
faw  any  one  cured,  when  the  ulcer  had  been 
of  long  (landing,  or  was  grown  fchirrous, 
or  callous.     From  hence  we  may  j.uftly  ob- 

ferve,  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  per- 
fons, 
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Ions,  in  their  prime  of  life,  fnatchcd  off  by 
consumptions,  who  might  be  happily  reflor- 
cd  if  they  had  applied  for  affirmance  in  time  % 
and  likewife  there  are  a  great  number  of 
heipkfs  miferable  creatures,  who  are  tam- 
pered with  in  the  beginning  of  the  difbrder, 
and  when  their  lungs  are  perceived  to  be  in 
the  leaf!  ulcerated,  they  immediately  receive 
that  heart-breaking  fentence  incurable,  See- 
ing, then,  that  I  have  proved  my  assertions 
by  experience,  and  proved  them  to'  be  no 
conjectural  fuppoiltions  of  my  own,  I  mail 
now  proceed  to  prove  them  likewife  to  be 
founded  on  principles  the  mod  certain  that 
can  exist  in  the  body.  When  the  body  is  tn 
health,  the  vefTels  are  properly  braced,  the 
circulation  is  free  and  entire,  and  all  ulcers, 
running  fores,  i flues,  or  any  other  artificial 
drain,  will  immediately  dry  up,  and  heal  by 
the  blood's  fine  balfamic  quality.  But  when 
the  body  becomes  difeafed,  i.  e.  when  the 
fibres  begin  to  lofe  their  fpringinefs  and  ela- 
fticity,  the  velocity  of  the  blood  will  be  de- 
creafed,  and  that  fluid  will  foon  acquire  new 
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qualities,  grow  vifcid,  tenaceous,  and,  per- 
haps, putrid.  If  the  patient  lives  irregular- 
ly, ulcers  will  break  out  in  fome  parts  of  the 
body,  fometimes  externally,  and  at  other  times 
internally  \  which  will  be  a  drain  to  the  con- 
flitution,  and,  while  they  are  kept  running, 
will  prevent  any  putrid  humours  from  ac- 
cumulating upon  the  more  noble  parts  of  the 
body.  When  this  humour  does  not  take 
this  friendly  turn  outward,  it  falls  upon  the 
more  noble  parts  j  this  is  the  matter  which 
obftructs  and  ulcerates  the  lungs,  and  is  the 
Immediate  caufe  of  a  phthifis.  When  there- 
fore the  lungs  are  not  fchirrous,  callous,  or 
much  weakened,  and  when,  there  is  fuch  a 
ftrength  of  fibres  as  to  affift  making  a  re- 
vulfion  therefrom  upon  the  extreme  parts, 
any  ulcer,  accumulation  of  humours,  or  even 
obftruclions  of  the  internal  parts,  may  be 
removed,  more  efpecially  if  they  have  not 
been  of  long  duration.  But  when  the  fibres 
are  fo  much  relaxed  that  revulfion  cannot  be 
made,  thefe  internal  ulcers  will  increafe,  and 
the  cafe  may  be  deemed  incurable  :  The  ex- 
ternal and  extreme  parts  firfr.  begin  to  ema- 
ciate. 
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date,  and  grow  cold,  for  want  of  a  proper 
degre  of  motion,  and  of  being  properly  nou- 
rished ;  and  as  the  patient  draws  nearer  to 
the  verge  of  life,  fo  in  proportion  the  fibres 
relax,  and  all  the  fprings  of  nature  weaken  \ 
theVafcular  fyftem  is  no  longer  capable  of 
conveying  the  juices  to  the  extreme  parts  for 
fecretion  ;  whereupon  any  old  ulcer,  or  run- 
ning fore,  or  ifTue,  on  thofe  parts,  imme- 
diately dry  up,  and  its  matter  falls  in  on  the 
more  noble  parts.  This  is  a  fact  fo  univer- 
fally  known,  that  it  will  fcarce  be  difputed  by 
any  perfon  who  has  ever  feen  an  inftance  of 
this  kind  :  for  all  our  endeavours  to  keep  an 
old  fore,  fiftula,  oriffue,  open,  will  be  in  vain 
when  the  fibres  have  loft  their  elafticity,  and 
the  vafcular  fyilem  is  unable  to  perform  its 
office.  But  there  is  no  doubt  of  perferving  the 
patient's  life  fo  long  as  we  can  keep  the  ul- 
cer, or  fiftula,  to  a  good  digeftion  -,  and 
thefe  will  be  kept  to  a  good  digeftion,  fo 
long  as  the  folids  maintain  their  fpringinefs 
and  elafticity,  that  is  fo  long  as  they  conti- 
nue to  help  forwards  the  fecretion  of  the 
juices  for  the  maintaining  the  matter  of  the 
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difcharge.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  motion 
of  this  matter,  which  occafions,  and  feeds 
ulcers  in  the  feveral  vifcera,  will  be  determin- 
ed from  the  internal  to  the  external  parts  of 
the  body,  and  vice  verfa9  according  as  the 
action  of  the  containing  veffels  is  more  or 
lefs  powerful  -,  it  will  very  evidently  appear 
that  what  I  have  juft  now  ailerted  concern- 
ing the  cure  of  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  and  other 
internal  vifcera,  is  agreeable  to  the  genuine 
laws  of  the  animal  ©economy,  as  well  as  to 
experience,  and,  confequently,  may  be  faid 
to  be  juft,  and  built  upon  a  folid  foundation  : 
and  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  admiration,  and 
no  lefs  furprize,  that  I  hear  fo  many  learned 
and  reputable  men  afTert  to  the  contrary ; 
but  we  are  all  fubject  to  errors,  they  in  this 
particular,  and  perhaps  myfelf  in  feveral 
others.  From  what  I  have  already  obfery- 
ed,  it  will  appear  very  obvious,  that  when- 
ever we  can  refolve  the  obflruclions  of  the 
vifcera,  attenuate,  and  render  duly  fluxile, 
the  mafs  of  fluids,  and  the  obftrucling  mat- 
ter, give  a  fpringinefs  and  elafticity  to  the 
fibres    and   vafcukr  fyftem,   and  detach  the 

fuper- 
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Superfluous  juices  off  the  body,  by  fome  of 
the  natural  evacuations,  we  fhall  be  able  to 
cure  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs,  or,  indeed  of 
any  of  the  other  internal  vifcera  \  but  when 
thefe  cannot  be  performed,  it  will  be  in  vain 
for  us  to  attempt  to  cure  it.  Therefore,  in 
confumptive  cafes,  we  fliould  be  very  care- 
ful, feeing  that  the  life  of  the  patient  is  in 
the  greater!  danger  without  fpeedy  relief,  to 
order  a  courfe  of  proper  medicines  to  anfwer 
thefe  intentions,  before  the  body  is  fo  much 
weakened,  and  emaciated,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  human  art  to  do  it ;  and  then, 
with  proper  treatment,  we  need  not  fear  cur- 
ins;  the  ulcers  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  other 
internal  vifcera.  But  if  we  neglect  to  purine 
the  aforefaid  courfe,  and  proceed  to  allay,  the 
cough,  and  other  fymptoms,  only  by  oily 
and  balfamic  medicines,  we  play  with  the 
life  of  the  patient,  and  in  the  end  he  falls  a 
Sacrifice  to  our  obflinacy  and  abfurdity.  By 
purfuing  fuch  methods  it  was  that  this  difeafe 
was  thought  incurable,  even  in  its  firft  ftage, 
by  the  antiehts.  A  man  who  would  under- 
take by  this  means  to  cure  a  confumption, 

may 
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may  be  very  juftly  compared  to  another  man 
who  would  cut  down  a  large  tree  by  gradually 
cutting  off  its  branches.  I  do  not  doubt  but 
that  thefe  obfervations,  and  in  fact  a  great 
part  of  the  preceding  treatife,  will  be  ridi- 
culeds  and  regarded  as  the  chimeras  of  a  di- 
flempered  brain5  by  all  thofe  who  are  the  ad- 
vocates of  that  doc"irine  which  teaches  that  all 
confumptions  are  incurable,  even  in  their  firit 
irage:  however,  I  fhali  difregard  any  of  their 
fneers,  and  malicious  fpeeches  ;  and  am  well 
affured,  that  the  more  candid  and  judicious 
part  of  mankind,  and  indeed  of  the  faculty. 
will  plainly  perceive  the  truth  of  my  afler- 
dons. 
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